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Tue Rise and Progress of Buddhism in Europe may possibly 
form the subject of a long chapter in the hands of a Mosheim 
of the twentieth century. Hitherto, among all Western nations, 
not less than among the Jews, there has been a tolerably 
unanimous consensus that Life, on the whole, is good, and that it 
is a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold the sun. Happiness, 
like health, has been assumed to be the normal condition of 
sentient beings; and misery, like disease, to be exceptional and 
abnormal. The dead have been pitied, inasmuch as they had 
passed away from so pleasant a world; more especially so by 
those classic peoples who believed that the departed dwelt in an 
insubstantial realm of shadows. No energetic Northern race, 
however, contented itself with a twilight Hades, but built up 
in imagination a Valhalla of feast and war for the worshipper 
of Odin, and, for the disciple of the Druid, a glorious ascension 
from the darkness of “Abred” to the light and felicity of 
““Gwynfyd.” Christianity, in its perverted forms, Catholic 
ascetic and Calvinist, took away, indeed, much of the joyfulness 
of the old heathen world, and made divines speak of our earthly 
abode as a “ City of Wrath” or “ Vale of Tears.” But they 
were all the more urgent that men should fight the good fight, 
- whose crown should be “Life everlasting” in the New 
Jerusalem ; and for the majority of their flocks even this sinful 
planet remained, it would appear at all times, a sufficiently 
desirable habitation to make death unwelcome. 
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Brought up in these common views, probably not one of 
us, modern Europeans, has perused, for the first time, a philo- 
sophical statement of the pessimist principles which underlie 
the vast religions of the further Hast, without a shock of 
astonishment. Individually, we may have found our particular 
share of existence painful rather than pleasurable. Disease, 
poverty, disappointment, bereavement, may have embittered 
our years. But that any order of men, outside of lunatic 
asylums, should lay down as a postulate, whereon to build 
religion and morality, that Life is per se an evil, and that 
““whatever we have been, ’tis something better not to be,” 
and proceed benevolently to point out how we may, by much 
diligence, shake off, not only this mortal coil, but the entire 
burden of being, and arrive at the consummation of Non- 
entity—this is an idea revolutionizing the order of our concep- 
tion, and as nearly incredible as any assertion dealing with the 
vagaries of the human mind may be. Even yet, perhaps, some 
doubts may legitimately linger as to whether the Buddhist 
creed, elsewhere than in Nepaul (where it certainly does not 
teach anniliulation), really intends by “ Nirvana” to set forth 
the Emptiness, rather than the Plenitude, of being. But that 
both Brahmin and Buddhist teachers have systematically dealt 


with Life as an Evil rather than as a Good, there is, I appre- 
hend, no question among competent inquirers. Here, then, 
are two, absolutely contrasted, fundamental conceptions of the 
totality of human existence—the Western, that Life is a bless- 
ing ; the Hastern, that it is a curse. The European cries : 


“°Tis Life, not Death, for which we pant— 
More Life, and fuller, that we want.” 


He “ shudders at destruction,” and better endures to face even 
the tremendous threat of an eternal Hell than to relax the 
tenacity of his belief in an immortal consciousness. The 
Indian, on the contrary, devoutly hopes that a life (or several 
lives) of self-abnegation, may bring him to the bourne 
whence the traveller leaps into the gulf of Nothingness. 
Marvellous to add, as climax, there seems more likelihood 
that a certain number of highly-educated Germans, I'renchmen, 
and Englishmen may learn to sigh for Nirvana, than that our 
missionaries will induce an equal number of intelligent Singha- 
lese, Chinese, or natives of Siam to exchange their dreary 
anticipations for the hope of Heaven. 
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Not to exaggerate the importance of the “ School”’ (if such 
it can be accounted) of European Buddhists, we may, I think, 
properly afford to its existence the attention due to a remark- 
able “fault” in the strata of recent thought ; and still more 
fitly ponder on the significant tokens scattered through current 
literature, of Pessimist tendencies quite other than the Western 
world has hitherto exhibited. Mr. Mill’s last book struck in 
solemn sadness a chord which may now be heard echoing from 
one periodical to another, week calling to week, and month to 
month; sometimes, with ,equal seriousness, as when Mr. 
Morley wrote lately of “that droning piteous chronicle of 
wrong, and cruelty, and despair which everlastingly saddens 
the compassionating ear like the moaning of a midnight sea”’* 
—-sometimes with odious flippancy and self-conceit by smaller 
men. In the brightest intellectual circles many of us have 
learned to listen with well-bred calmness to assertions from 
smiling gentlemen and beautifully dressed ladies touching the . 
general wrongness of all things, and the particular wretched- 
ness of human nature, which—did we believe them—would 
«cause us to rush from the dinner-table and hang ourselves on 
the nearest lamp-post. In Germany we are told that matters 
have proceeded further; and that Schopenhauer is as much 
the fashionable Philosopher, as Wagner is the Musician, of 
the age. 

Of course there are various degrees and kinds of Pessimism 
everywhere to be noted. There is the Philanthropic Pessimist 
who thinks his fellow-creatures are merely wretched ; and the 
Misanthropic Pessimist, who thinks them both wretched and 
despicable. There is the Theistic Pessimist, who still believes 
in God, but considers Him either to be a “ baffled Ormusd,” or 
else to look down from such heights on human affairs as 
to regard them no more than we do the politics and catas- 
trophes of an ant-hill. And, finally, there is the Atheistic 
Pessimist, who has abandoned the notion of an Intelligence at 
the helm of the Universe, and believes only in a blind Force, 
irresponsible for all the misery and crime of which He—or 
rather It—is the cause. For all these varied kinds of Pessimism 
there seem to be two quite distinct sources ; a good and noble, 
and a bad and base one. Lach of these sources lead to results 
having an outward apparent similarity, and accordingly create 
an illusory resemblance between the feelings and expressions 


* Fortnightly Review, No. exvii. 
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of persons whose characters and actions are wide as the poles 
asunder. Let us endeavour to discriminate them. 

It is, at the first glance, not a little remarkable that the 
development of Pessimism to which we have referred should 
have taken place in an age of almost unparalleled public pros- 
perity. Probably the sufferings caused by disease, by want, 
and by injustice are now at their minimum in the settled 
countries of Europe. And yet it is in our time that men are 
now beginning formally to pronounce the evil of the world to 
exceed the good, and to treat what their fathers deemed the 
“Beneficent Order of Providence,” as too harsh and unjust 
a system to be attributed to a benevolent Deity, or, indeed, 
to any intelligent Being at all. It was not in the days of old 
oppression and tyranny, of the great famines or the “ Black 
Death,” that there was any such revolt. When earth was much 
more like Hell than it is at present, few men entertained any 
doubt that there was a God in heaven. Now that its worst 
wrongs are in course of alleviation or remedy, and that there 
opens before our eyes a vista of almost illimitable progress for 
our race in happiness and virtue, the whole stupendous scheme * 
is not unfrequently pronounced to be nothing better than a 
huge blunder. 

The anomaly is certainly striking, and it may be carried 
further by noting who are those persons who find the world so 
bad a place. As it is a prosperous age which has developed 
Pessimism, so it 1s almost always prosperous people who are 
Pessimists. It is the rarest thing possible to hear any expres- 
sion of such ideas from the lips of the suffering or the dying, or 
even from those who see their beloved ones suffer and die. A 
hundred visits to sordid lodgings or miserable hovels, to work- 
houses, jails, hospitals, asylums for the blind or the incurably 
diseased, will scarcely afford us the chance of catching a phrase 
indicating that the inmate of the dreary abode thinks the world 
awry, and Providence to blame for it. We must pass to plea- 
santer scenes, to the haunts of the well-paid lecture-frequenting 
artisan ; or the houses of the most cultivated and wealthy of the 
middle and upper classes—palaces which calamity has never 
visited, and where luxurious food, clothing, furniture, books, 
flowers, pictures, music, are accepted as matters of course ; and 
there we may, not improbably, be told that “ none but bigots who 
voluntarily close their eyes to the terrible realities of life can 
dream of calling the world a happy place, or speak of its de- 
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sign as beneficent.”? Sometimes there occurs in the experience 
of asingle day a contrast, almost ludicrous, between the patience 
and gratitude manifested by some poor suffering creature— 
perhaps dying of cancer on a pauper’s pallet—and._ the expres- 
sions of revolt and despair used by a cultivated gentleman who 
is possessed of nearly every source of human enjoyment. 

All this is not so unmeaning and perverse as it at first 
appears. There isa reason why our generation—the happiest, 
and, we will hope, perhaps, on the whole, the best, the world 
has yet seen—should scan the dread problem of Evil with 
other eyes than its predecessors; and there are reasons, far 
from ignoble, why happy men and women should find it 
harder to justify the ways of God to the miserable than those 
miserable ones themselves perceive it to be.* In the first 
place, our generation shrinks from the sight of physical 
anguish in a way obviously unknown to our progenitors, who 
could ride gaily on their daily errands under gallows-trees 
loaded each with its sickening weight, or city gates decorated 
by decapitated heads; and who could feast and sleep in the 
chambers of feudal castles while under their floors miserable 
prisoners were pining in dungeons, or perhaps expiring amid 
the unutterable horrors of the owbliette. They could stand by 
as unmoved spectators, or throw fresh faggots on the piles 
where heretics and witches were burning, and shout applause 
when half-hanged traitors were cut down from the rope to be 
drawn and quartered. Oppressions and injustices done by the 
strong against the weak were matters of every-day experience 
in every town, almost every parish and household. If such 
things seem to us calculated to provoke vehement indigna- 


* This is the position which the legendary history of Sakhya Muni vbviously 
assigns to that great Teacher of mild and philanthropic Pessimism. It was the 
accidental spectacle of the diseased, dying and dead, from which his royal father 
had so carefully guarded him, which struck him fo the soul, and caused him to 
go forth into the wilderness, till he “acquired the wisdom whereby he became 
Buddha,” and taught his followers the way to escape from the miseries of exis- 
tence. Of his vast religion, as described so vigorously by Lord Amberley, a 
writer in the Theological Review for Cctober, Rev. C. Upton, makes the following 
excellent remarks :—“ In Buddhism we shall recognize a genuine revelation, in 
Sakhya Muni’s positive announcement that, in the death of desire and the growth 
of self-sacrificing love, is the true deliverance whereby the soul of man escapes 
from the tyranny and vexation of the phenomenal, and finds its way to its eternal 
rest. But we shall not accept as inspired his negative dogmas that there is no 
inner communion with Love’s eternal Source, and that the repose of the soul is 
the extinction of consciousness” (p. 530). 
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tion and rebellion against every Power above or below which 
sanctioned or permitted them, it must be asked, who was 
there in those days likely to feel any similar indignation? 
The laws were not more cruel than the men who made them, 
nor the legislators than the mass of the nation. This being 
the case, how should those who thought it right and just that 
their fellows should endure such tortures find anything mys- 
terious in the severest decrees of Providence? The order of 
Nature, harsh to the eyes of a John Stuart Mill or a Shelley, 
must have been mild enough to those of the habitués of Autos 
da Fé, or even, let us say, to the nobles of France under that 
ancien régime of which M. Taine has given us the picture. 
Another difference between our age and all preceding ones 
which specially touches this matter is, that in former times 
men thought so little of the lower animals, that their lot 
scarcely entered as an item into calculation in the purview of 
the world. It was always the enigmas presented by hwman 
inequalities, sufferings, and wrongs which disturbed the 
doubter of old. His questions were, “‘ Why do the wicked 
flourish like a green bay-tree? Why do the righteous perish, 
and none regardeth it? Why do the good and useful die in 
the flower of their years, and the evil live long in the land? 
Why, in short, is not that great Justice of Heaven (in which 
man everywhere intuitively believes, though his intuition has 
assuredly never been evolved by experience), why is this noty 
manifested in all the concerns of human beings?”” The Book 
of Job poses the®solemn question of this earlier doubt, and 
the Book of Revelation, by opening up to the gaze of men a 
Heaven where the poor and the persecuted will be for ever 
blessed and triumphant, afforded it a reply which, if far 
from complete, has yet practically sufficed to stay the faith 
of Christendom. By the fresh stress which Christianity laid 
on the doctrine of Immortality, and the different relative im- 
portance which it assigned to the earthly and to the heavenly 
Life, it fulfilled, in a profounder sense, the boast of the states- 
man; it ‘called up a New World to redress the balance of 
the Old.” The orthodox Catholic doctrine that, sin and suffer- 
> ng were necessarily permitted by the Creator to allow scope for 
moral freedom, may be made in a loose and general way to cover 
the larger difficulties presented by the condition of all moral 
beings, for whose woes, if ever unmerited, ample compensation 
is provided hereafter. So long, them, as the destiny of our 
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own human race alone occupied any appreciable place in philo- 
sophy (and this was down to the earlier part of this century) 
there was not much room for Pessimism to find root among 
Western races. As tothe brutes, few thought of their suffer- 
ings at all, and those who did so dismissed them with the doc- 
trine that they shared the consequences of the Fall, which 
caused “‘ the whole creation” to groan and “ travail together 
in pain.” 


“These emmets, how little they:are in our eyes! 
We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies, 
Without our regard or concern.” 


As Dr. Watts cheerfully observed of the poor little insects, 
even when he was calling us to remark their wondrous 
forethought aud industry. And bigger animals were little 
more ‘‘regarded” than the ants, down to the beginning of 
this very century, when Sydney Smith, wise and witty on 
so many themes, could write with scorn and denunciation 
of that first Act of Parliament for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, which its noble advocate, Lord Erskine propheti- 
cally said would make “an era in the history of the 
world.” It has made an era in more ways, probably, than he 
dreamed; and the theory of the Evolution of Species has from 
another quarter come to bear on the matter, till the widening 
circles of our sympathies have at last begun to embrace the 
higher races of the brute creation, and their sufferings have, 
as a necessary consequence, immediately taken a prominent 
place among the difficulties of theology. Geology first gave a 
shock to the received explanation of their destiny by proving 
that animals died painful deaths sons before “man’s first 
disobedience”’ could have taken place, or Man himself had 
existence on this planet; and since those, now distant, days 
of Dean Buckland’s controversies, the questions so opened out 
have pressed continually more upon the thought of humane 
and religious men. ‘The faith for which such men yearn in our 
day is to be assured— 


‘That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain.” 


Not one of their grandsires, probably, ever entertained any 
similar idea, but rather indulged a sublime contempt of the 
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“ poor Indian,” whose “‘ untutored mind” permitted him to hope 
that his dog might share his paradise—a faith which so respect- 
able a divine as Mr. Woods can now defend as fully authorized 
by Christianity. 

These causes, then, I think—namely, the growth of a finer 
sense of pity for human woes, and the inclusion of the lower 
animals in the scope of our sympathies—suffice to explain in 
great measure the reasons why some of the best of men in 
our generation feel the evil and misery of the world, and 
display a leaning towards Pessimism unexampled in harder 
times. 

Nearly all religious men, looking back upon life, seem dis- 
posed to be thankful on their own account, and to acknowledge 
that goodness and mercy have followed them all the days of 
their lives. They have not been “ dealt with according to 
their sins,” but have many a time been set free from nets of 
their own weaving, and helped out of the mire and clay of 
vice and passion. Viewed from within, such appears to be 
the common testimony concerning every good man’s career. 
It is the inexplicable mysteries in the destinies of their neigh- 
bours, as viewed from outside, and (as I have just said) the 
sufferings of the harmless brutes, which causes such men now 
to doubt God, and think the world evil. Satan tempted the old 
Chaldean by heaping afflictions on his own person. He tries 
the modern Job more cunningly by giving him, Asmodeus- 
fashion, a wide bird’s-eye view of the woes and wrongs of 
other people—let us say, in this particular year of grace, by 
assisting him to realize the scenes in certain Bulgarian villages, 
and in the laboratories of a few eminent physiologists. 


To descend from the proclivities of our particular age, to 
those of individuals towards Pessimism, the same paradox may 
be observed. As it is by no means altogether a bad sign of 
the times that there is a keener consciousness afloat of 
the extent to which pain and wrong prevail in the world, so 
neither is it by any means an indication of a bad disposition 
when a man takes a dark view of human nature and of life. 
Timon may be a noble fellow, or very much the reverse. We 
must study him in both characters. 

The noble Timon has started with an unusual share of gene- 
rosity and sympathy, and has become embittered because he has 
found other men less good and true than himself. There is acer- 
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tain average sincerity, average unselfishness, average generosity 
and gratitude common among men. He who has a little above 
the average of such fine qualities meets on all sides disappoint- 
ment. He finds people who display selfishness, where, as a 
matter of course, he would have sacrificed his own convenience 
or interest to theirs; people who are mean where he would 
have been liberal, and suspicious where he was open as the 
day ; and finally, people who return his kindness with ingrati- 
tude, quite inexplicable to his generous mind, rich in its own 
benevolence. What, then, can happen to our Timon, but to 
begin to mistrust those whom he finds so unlike himself, to 
shut himself from them (and so perhaps provoke their mistrust 
in turn), and very commonly to bestow much of his disap- 
pointed affections on animals on whose fidelity he finds he can 
more surely depend, and whose wrongs at the hands of cruel 
men still further deepen his disgust of his own kind? All this 
time the man whose generosity and sincerity were, at starting, 
a little below rather than above the average, has been passing 
through life pleasantly astonished to find that his neighbours 
will show him more kindness than (he is conscious) he would 
in their places display, and rather more than less honest than 
he has reckoned to find them. Thus, by a curious contradic- 
tion, the nobler-natured man is much more liable than the 
baser to develop into the misanthrope; and it is the lofty kind 
of scorn and bitterness properly belonging to him which every 
Pessimist assumes, whether he truly feel it or not. It is 
always sous entendu, in all tirades against human nature, that 
the speaker is quite incapable of the weakness, folly, and 
wickedness he condemns, and that if he reiers to the “ dark 
side of Providence,” he would have managed the universe on 
better principles. But it is extremely questionable whether 
we ought to give unlimited credit to the genuineness of the 
indignation of those gentlemen who denounce the evils of 
the world, but never stir a finger to remove them, and 
whose personal enjoyment of the good things of life—fine 
houses, clothes, dinners, pictures, bric-a-brac, pleasant con- 
versation, and favourable reviews of their books—has mani- 
festly never been clouded by their sombre sense of the 
dreadful destiny of mankind at large, nor their appetite for 
applause been impaired by their profound conviction of the 
folly and contemptibility of the people by whom it is offered. 
A Timon, not at all of the nobler sort, seems to have 
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been that great light of recent German philosophy, Arthur 
Schopenhauer, whose biography has just been given to the 
English public in a very clever and honest little book.* 
As Schopenhauer died childless, it will, I hope, hurt the 
feelings of no one if we dissect his character candidly ; and, 
as he was the most prominent Pessimist of the age, it will 
be instructive to learn the “Notes” of such a character— 
to study, in short, of what kind of stuff (so to speak) a 
Pessimist is occasionally made. In justice we must carry in 
mind that Schopenhauer accomplished a good deal in the 
philosophic way, besides preaching Pessimism. He worked 
out a metaphysical system of considerable depth and inge- 
nuity, one of whose merits, at all events, may be accounted 
that it is readily applicable to quite other views than those of 
its author, respecting the nature and destiny of mankind. 
With this formidable system, elaborated in his great work, 
Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, we have, however, 
(happily for the present writer, and probably for the reader) 
for our present purpose, no concern’ whatever, but only with 
his actions and character, such as Miss Zimmern, condensing 
the original German memoirs, has sketched in a life-like and 
transparently truthful manner. 

The first ‘“‘ Note”? of Schopenhauer’s character, we should 
say, was his Heartiessness. He seems scarcely to have loved 
anybody—in any sense of the word worth considering—from 
his cradle to his grave. He made indeed, after his father’s 
death, much parade of respect for his memory, but his filial 
piety, such as it was, stopped short at this point. He dis- 
liked his sprightly, good-natured mother, and treated her 
with singular insolence. As to iriendship, he avowed his 
opinion that “‘ Men of much intellectual worth, more especially 
if they have genius, can have but few friends ; ” and he verified 
his own dictum as a first-rate genius, by having, so far as 
we may judge, no real friends at all; though in later hie, 
when he became celebrated, he had numerous flatterers and 
disciples. Love was even less in Schopenhauer’s way than 
Friendship, unless we are to call by the title the passion in its 
coarsest form. His opinion was that “ the poetry of Love is 
mainly illusion, a glittering drapery meant to mantle the 
solemnity of the thing as it really is” (p. 222) ; and his actions 
were quite in accordance with this crass materialism. He led, 


* Life of Schopenhauer, by Helen Zimmern. Longmans, 1876. 
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his biographer states, “no saintly ascetic life, nor did he pretend 
to this eminence ... He despised women. . .He was only different 
to ordinary men in that he spoke of what others suppressed, 
and his over-zealous disciples who saw the god-like in all his 
acts, even dragged these to the light. of day.” His “careless 
dallying with beauty ”’ (a euphemism we presume for a loose 
life) but once brought him to wish for a permanent union. 
The only woman whom he is recorded to have désired to 
marry, was an actress, who at the time he was “ enraptured 
with her,” was (fit position for the wife of a great moral 
philosopher !) the recognized mistress of Duke Carl August. 

It has sometimes happened that men who have been lack- 
ing in those family and friendly affections, which are the most 
beautiful things in human life, have yet almost atoned for 
their deficiency by their fervent “‘ Enthusiasm of Humanity.” 
It is needless to say that Schopenhauer’s character displayed an 
impartial negation of both orders of feeling. He neither loved 
men or women in particular, nor Man in general. He care- 
fully defined himself to be, not a Misanthrope, only a Despiser 
of Men (p. 83). The higher a man stood mentally, he thought, 
the lower must his fellow-men appear. That it was the divine 
part of the greatest to serve the least, was the very last sugges- 
tion which would have occurred to his mind. ‘I read,” he 
observed, “‘in the face of the Apollo Belvidere, the just and 
deep displeasure felt by the god of the Muses for the wretched 
obstinacy of the Philistines,’ and doubtless Arthur Schopen- 
hauer figuratively drew himself up and felt as like the Apollo 
Belvidere as the corporeal circumstances of a German philo- 
sopher might permit. 

He was “ penetrated with the conviction that he had been 
placed in a world peopled with beings morally and intellectually 
contemptible, from whom he musi keep apart.” In his note- 
book (of rather a different cast from that of Marcus Aurelius), 
he wrote this piece of self-counsel, “Study to acquire an 
accurate and connected view of the utter despicability of man- 
kind in general, then of your contemporaries, and of German 
scholars in particular.” 

The second Note in Schopenhauer’s character was his ex- 
ceeding Cowarpicz. The modern Socrates would have deserted 
Athens at the Plague, and run away at Potidea. With what 
poltroonery he would have behaved when required to drink 
the hemlock, it is impossible to imagine. When his country 
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was in the throes of war and political crises, Schopen- 
hauer always carefully moved out of the way. When there 
was any kind of infectious disease prevalent, he fled to another 
city, so that half his journeys were mere panic flights. He left 
Berlin for fear of the cholera, Naples from alarm of the small- 
pox, and Verona because he took it into his head that his snuff 
was poisoned. He slept with loaded pistols close to his hand, 
and seized them at the slightest noise. When the postman 
brought him a letter, he started. He used a cup of his own, 
to avoid the contagion which might lurk in a glass at a public 
table. He labelled his valuables with deceptive names, and 
wrote his business memoranda in Greek. As we have seen, 
he was not bellicose. Only once in his life is it recorded that 
he struck a blow, and that was at a woman. Finding an 
acquaintance of his landlady presumptuous enough to hold a 
coffee-party in his ante-room, Schopenhauer knocked her down 
with such violence that her right arm was permanently dis- 
abled. Another man who had committed an act of similar 
brutality in a moment of passion would probably have hastened 
to offer some compensation to his victim; but our philoso- 
pher, on the contrary, hotly contested the poor woman’s suit 
for legal redress, and quitted the town in disgust when he 
found himself compelled to maintain her for life—a period 
which (the non-sympathetic reader will rejoice to learn) was 
extremely prolonged. The writer of an exceedingly able and 
thoughtful review of Schopenhauer’s philosophy in the Con- 
temporary fteview, February, 1873, observes that his un- 
amiable traits are best excused by his own candid avowal that 
he liked his own mental physiognomy well enough, but his 
moral not at all. The wnalterableness of the natural character 
was one of his favourite dogmas. Certainly, the self-training 
by which many a naturally nervous temperament has dis- 
ciplined itself into courage, a selfish one into generosity, and 
a morose or peevish temper into gentleness, was as far as pos- 
sible from Schopenhauer’s plan of life; and it opens to us a 
rather formidable idea of the society of the future, if his fol- 
lowers generally are permitted to adopt his facile principle, 
and assume that their “natural characters,” whatever they 
may chance to be, selfish, false, dissolute, or cruel—are 
“unalterable.” Such liberty, however, is probably reserved 
for those who may claim to be “men of genius” like 
their master, since he absolved himself from the ordinary 
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duties incumbent on meaner mortals, by the help of a 
theory which we may call the Philosopher’s Antinomianism. 
‘He weighed his duties towards the world,” we are told, “ in 
the balance with the weight and intensity of his natural gifts, 
and he came to the conclusion that a man gifted with genius 
by merely being and working, sacrifices himself for all man- 
kind; therefore, he is free from the obligation of sacrificing 
himself in particular individually. On this account, he may 
ignore claims which others are bound to fulfil.” * 

But the third Note, was, I venture to think, the true key 
of Schopenhauer’s character. It was Arrogance. ‘The philo- 
sophers, whom the world has hitherto honoured, have been 
generally noted for the opposite quality. As saints learn 
humility by gazing up at infinite holiness above them, so 
sages acquire modesty by looking out on the boundless ocean 
of truth, beside which their greatest discoveries appear but as 
“the shells which the child gathers by the shore.” But the 
philosophers who are so good as to enlighten us in these days 
scarcely belong to the antiquated type of either a Socrates or a 
Newton. ‘The pride and conceit of Arthur Schopenhauer, at all 
events, commenced in boyhood, and seems to have grown like 
a snowball till he died of old age. His mother (described as a 
woman of ‘ modest, pleasing manners,” and amiable character, 
who received habitually in her home such men as Goethe, 
the Schlegels, Grimm, and Wieland) depicts him thus, when 
a lad yet engaged in collegiate studies : “ Yourill-humour, your 
complaints of things inevitable, your sullen looks, the extraordi- 
nary opinions you utter like oracles which none may presume to 
contradict, all this depresses‘me. Your eternal quibbles, your 
laments over the stupid world and human misery, give me bad 
nights and unpleasant dreams.”+ This little preliminary 
glance at the youth of twenty enables us to judge what value 
should be attached to the plea urged on his behalf, that his 
arrogance and bitterness were but the natural results of the 
neglect with which his great book was received by an unap- 
preciative public and a jealous céterie of offended philosophers 
—the ‘‘ necessary armour of scorn and self-defence” which 
enabled him to hold his ground. The boy at college, it 
seems, long before he had written a work to instruct the 
world, or had experienced anything but kindness and pros- 
perity, the healthy, rich, gifted and independent young lad, 

* Life, p. 80. + Ibid., p. 32. 
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was already habitually “lamenting over the stupid world and 
human misery,” and uttering, with “ sullen looks,” “ oracles 
which none may presume to contradict.” 

As he grew older, Schopenhauer learned to express his 
good opinion of himself and his works with more calm 
equanimity. No more naif expressions of self-complacency 
have perhaps ever been penned than this gentleman’s eulo- 
giums on his own productions ; as, for example, when he writes 
to the publisher of his work, that its “worth and import- 
ance are so great that I do not venture to express it even 
towards you, because you could not believe me,” and proceeds 
to quote a review “‘ which speaks of me with the highest 
praise, and says that I am plainly the greatest philosopher of 
the age, which is really saying much less than the good man 
thinks.” ‘Sir,’ he said to an unoffending stranger who 
watched him across a table d’héte (where he habitually acted 
the part of local ‘ Lion”), “Sir, you are astonished at my 
appetite. ‘l'rue, I eat three times as much as you, but then, £ 
have three times as much mind!” (p. 159). The reader who 
thinks that this speech could never have been spoken except 
in jest, and to produce a good-humoured laugh, has not yet 
studied Schopenhauer’s saturnine temperament, to which a 
joke at his own expense must have been quite inconceivable. 
To others, perhaps, such barbarous intellectual insolence may 
seem a pardonable reaction from the tone of self-depreciation 
(often exceedingly insincere) which modern manners have en- 
forced. But the old classic pride was a very different thing from 
Schopenhauer’s aggressive arrogance, wherewith he managed 
to blend gross and egregious vanity in quite a novel com- 
bination. On a les défauts de ses qualités, but not usually 
together two, apparently contradictory, defects. In our sim- 
plicity we should have anticipated that the man who considered 
himself the greatest philosopher of his age, and talked about 
the “loneliness of the heights” of intellectual grandeur, 
would have disdained to trouble himself about such miserable 
things as common newspaper reviews. We should have been, 
however, much mistaken in such a guess. ‘‘ Schopenhauer 
(we are told) begun to read German newspapers, now that 
they wrote about him. He caused the veriest trifle that 
contained his name to be sent to him. He looked through 
all philosophical works for a mention of himself. His in- 
tense contempt for women wavered when he saw they could feel 
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interest in his works.”? What would Aristotle’s “ Magnanimous 


Man” have said to this kind of littleness? ‘‘ Honour, from any 
other person” (than “the good”’) “ or on the score of trifles, 
he will utterly despise, and likewise he will despise dishonour.’”* 

Let it be remembered, too, that this was in Schopenhauer’s 
old age. For a young author to be nervously excited about 
the reception of his works is nothing blameworthy or ridiculous. 
He is looking for the confirmation of the yet uncertain 
whispers of his own consciousness of ability, or to the extinc- 
tion of his hopes. But this exculpation cannot apply to a 
man advanced in life and of established literary reputation, 
whose opinion of his own exalted gifts had been fully expanded 
while he was yet a lad at college. 

Is it too much to say that in this inordinate opinion of his 
own powers and merits hes the secret of this man’s Pessimism, 
of his contempt of other men, of his discontent with life, of 
his revolt against Providence? It is not wonderful that a man 
who looks on his fellows like Apollo Belvidere, slaying them 
with the arrows of his scorn, should find them wretched 
and unloveable; for no man, however humble, is ever truly 
seen by him who looks down on him, and thus lacks all the 
insight of love and sympathy, and all the charity of one who for- 
gives as he hopes to be forgiven. It is not wonderful that a 
man who estimates himself as supremely wise, and condones 
his own faults on the score of the unalterableness of natural 
character, should survey the world and find it a godless desert. 
Probably no human heart ever yet bloomed out into gratitude 
even under the brightest sunshine of prosperity, which had not 
once been ploughed up by self-reproach and softened by tears 
of repentance. In truth, any kind of religious sense is well nigh 
incompatible with such pride as we are discussing. ‘The doors 
whereby other men enter into the Temple—the tender guidance 
of human affection—the awful strife of the higher self against 
passion and sin,—the sacred moral ambition after yet unattained 
purity and goodness—all these are closed to him. Schopen- 
hauer’s religious history is a confirmation of the truth that “ it 
is not the marble-palace mind of the philosopher which God 
will visit, so often as the humble heart which lies sheltered 
from the storms of passion, and all trailed over by the sweet 
blossoms of human affections.” 

It is actually ludicrous to compare this man’s intensely sel- 


* Ethics, b. iv. c. iii. 
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fish, vain, cowardly character with the magnificent compliments 
which he paid to virtue in the abstract, and to the ideal he draws 
of the perfect man, or “‘ ascetic,”’ in whom the very sense of ini- 
dividuality, not to speak of self-regard, is annihilated. “ He 
will no longer vegard himself as a real existence, comprised 
within the rigid line of personality, and thus insulated and 
differentiated from the rest of the universe. He will regard his 
separate being as a mere transitory phenomenon, a temporary 
objectivation of the sole real existence, and this recognition of 
his true position must necessarily destroy selfishness. ... . 
When a man ceases to draw an egotistic distinction between 
himself and others, and takes as much part in their sorrows as 
in his own, it naturally follows that such an one, recognizing 
his own self in all beings, must regard the endless griefs of all 
beings as his own, and thus appropriate to himself the sorrows 
of the whole world.’”* This modern “ Man of Sorrows ” (if 
we may venture on so irreverent a comparison for the sake of 
the contrast), had, for his own use, an easy method of “ appro- 
priating”’ the griefs of his kind. ‘We gather,” says his 
keen-sighted critic of the Contemporary Review, “from the 
accounts of his disciples that he had arranged for himself 
an existence more than tolerable, for, while free from positive 
annoyance, he found a perfectly consistent and legitimate 
source of pleasure in the disinterested contemplation of the 
Idea of the world’s sorrows.” + A more easy form of martyr- 
dom it is hard to imagine. 

Is it not somewhat surprising that a man like this, who, to 
do him justice, made no pretence of practising what he taught, 
but said openly, with cynical effrontery, “I preach sanctity, 
but I am no Saint,’”’+ should have exercised any influence over 
his generation? We read, however, that “his little band of 
disciples grew, and their fanaticism reached a ludicrous point. 
One entreated him to found a Trust for the purpose of keeping 
watch that no syllable of his works should ever be altered ; 
another had his portrait painted, and placed in a room like a 
chapel,” etc. etc. 

This hero-worship is, to my thinking, somewhat porten- 
tous, and of evil omen for the future of the world. For 
thousands of years the human race has gone on adding one 
noble type to another in its Pantheon—the old heathen patriot- 

* Life, p. 208. + Contemporary Review, Feb. 1873, 
t Life, p. 108. § Ibid., p. 240. 
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ism and heroism of a Theseus, a Codrus, a Curtius, a Regulus, 
the modest wisdom of a Socrates, and the stoic grandeur 
of a Marcus Aurelius. Christianity added yet saintlier virtues 
to the ideal,—the charity, the purity, the religious fervour, and 
martyr devotion of a whole Army of Saints. Yet all these 
‘stars of our mortal night” can, it seems, be obscured and 
forgotten, and men who might have known and honoured and 
followed them, lke the Magi of old, prefer to dance after 
such a flaring link-light as Schopenhauer lifted over his own 
head! Observing this, and how his desolate doctrine is gain- 
ing ground, and recognizing not a few of his personal 
characteristics (more especially his arrogance) among other 
thinkers nearer home, we are tempted to turn back fondly and 
regretfully to the humblest old-fashioned goodness. Many of us 
had confidently trusted that when Knowledge increased, Wis- 
dom and Love would grow along with it ; that, without losing the 
sacred lessons of the past, mankind would obtain still deeper 
insight into moral truth, and that phases of character would 
appear more beautiful, more joyous, more perfectly rounded in all 
the gifts and graces of humanity than the world yet has seen— 
the long-severed virtues of the Hero and the Saint combined 
at last. 

Alas! if Schopenhauers are to increase and multiply 
amongst us, these hopes have been visionary, indeed! As his 
character emerges from his biography, and stands clearly 
revealed to sight, memories of many a man and woman of 
small account in the world, rise up and range themselves in our 
thoughts for comparison opposite to this great philosopher. 
We remember those who, instead of flying from the terrors of 
pestilence or war, have freely gone to meet them at the call 
of benevolence or patriotism. We remember those who, instead 
of finding their fellow-men “ despicable,” have been lifelong 
loving friends, faithful and tender husbands, devoted parents 
and children, ardent philanthropists sacrificing wealth and 
health and every enjoyment that they might relieve and bless 
the most miserable of mankind—the criminal, the diseased, 
the vicious and abandoned. We remember those who, instead 
of resting self-satisfied with the ‘‘ unalterableness” of their 
own moral defects, have striven day and night, like the Pilgrim 
fighting on his knees against Apollyon, to purify their hearts 
of every stain, and, instead of arraigning Providence because 


their merits were insufficiently rewarded, have blessed God 
20 
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most of all for their afflictions. We remember all these, and 
also we remember the glory of peace and patience on their 
pain-worn faces; and from the depths of our souls comes the 
verdict that the dullest “ Philistine”? of them all was, in the 
scale of true nobleness, worth a thousand Pessimist philo- 
sophers. 

Schopenhauer was, in truth, the best illustration which could 
be found of the fallacy of the modern Intellect-worship, the 
idolatry of mere mental Force, which is scarcely less stupid 
and ignoble than the idolatry of the physical Force of winds 
or waters. As baseness is more contemptible in a king, 
and miserliness in a millionaire, so are all moral faults and 
littlenesses only more despicable when set on the pedestal 
of genius. There are minds,—and Schopenhauer’s was one 
of them,—whose brilliancy is that of a lighthouse. Its best 
use is to disclose the cold and troubled sea, and the dreary 
rocks whereon the unwary might make shipwreck. 


The question, “ How far is Pessimism true, and how far does 
the actual state of the world justify us in pronouncing Life to 
be an Evil?” is far too vast and too solemn to be treated in 
this brief paper. One remark only must be made in abate- 
ment of the wide-sweeping denunciations of the present order 
of things in which Pessimists habitually indulge. If we take 
count of their arguments, we shall find that at least one third 
are built on the assumption (which nothing in genuine philo- 
sophy warrants) that the ‘ hypothesis of a God ” involves the 
attribution to Him not only of supreme but of absolute 
Power, and generally of a Power which includes self-contra- 
dictions. We should sweep away no inconsiderable number ot 
difficulties if we could get fairly out of reach of this ever- 
recurring fallacy, and hear no more that God ought to make 
every creature absolutely happy,.and also absolutely virtuous, 
and produce the martyr’s glory, while invariably extinguishing 
the martyr’s pile. And again, another third of the arguments 
of Pessimists rests on the yet more egregious and fundamental 
mistake that Suffering is always to be accounted an Evil, 
and may be lawfully weighed by them as such in holding 
the scales of the world. - The truth, that it is “ good to have 
been afilicted,” that out of pain and grief and disappointment 
arise the purest virtues, the tenderest sympathies, the loftiest 
courage, the divinest faith—this thrice-blessed truth, the very 
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alphabet of spiritual experience, is, as a rule, quite overlooked 
by great philosophers of the order of Schopenhauer. 

When all corrections and deductions are made, a residue of 
profound, awful, inexplicable misery—misery of sinful man, and 
misery of sinless brutes—remains, alas! toform, doubtless, in time 
to come, asin the ages which are past, the dread “ Riddle of the 
painful Earth.”” We must expect it to press upon us ever more 
and more in proportion as our sense of justice and love rises 
higher, and our sympathies with unmerited suffering grow more 
acute. Whether the shadow which that mystery casts on religion 
will hereafter be in any degree relieved by fresh lights obtained 
through sounder theories of Nature (that of Evolution has 
already revolutionized our conception of the modus operandi of 
Deity), it were idle to guess. One thing seems clear enough, 
namely, that the spirit wherewith some modern Pessimists 
approach the tremendous problem is one which can never lead 
to its solution, and which in itself is calculated to form 
no inconsiderable addition to the gloom of human existence. 
The world is, to all who enter it, very much what their anti- 
cipations make of it—full of matter for joy and gratitude, or 
for repining and discontent; and it appears beautiful, or the 
reverse, as they regard it through the cloudless, childlike eyes 
of cheerful trust, or through the dim and distorting spec- 
tacles of doubt and despair. No generation so miserable has 
yet seen the light as one which should be brought up to expect 
neither justice nor love from God, and to “ cultivate a con- 
nected view of the general despicability of mankind.” 

After all, as Schopenhauer himself confessed (though he 
cared so little to practise the lesson), Character—or, as Mr. 
Matthew Arnold would say, Conduct—is the great matter to 
which all theories are subordinate. ‘ Moral goodness belongs 
to an order of things which is above this life, and is incom- 
mensurable with any other perfection.”” There is a certain 
value in the old test whereby a tree is known by its fruits. 
To such of us as have kept any foundations of faith still stand- 
ing, the presumption is surely enormous, that the intellectual 
system which naturally produces courage, trustfulness, and 
loving-kindness, must be nearer to the Eternal Verities, 
than the dreary theory which brings forth such thorns and 
thistles as deformed the character of the “‘ great Pessimist 
Philosopher.” 
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Tue great struggle for religious liberty, which began with 
Huss and Wycliffe, culminated in the age of Luther, Calvin, 
and Cranmer, and continues to pervade modern thought and 
feeling, is apt to blind us to earlier movements in the same 
direction. The sixteenth century is so inseparably linked with 
our ideas of the Reformation, that to connect the word with a 
previous epoch seems almost like a paradox. But the intel- 
lectual night of the middle ages was not quite as dark as 
modern Protestant pride is apt to fancy, neither did nations 
and individuals bow without resistance to the yoke of Rome. 
The thirteenth century especially may be justly described as an 
epoch of religious revolution. Heresy raised its multifarious 
heads in all countries of Europe, from the Danubian princi- 
palities to the English shores of the Atlantic. Everywhere the 
vices of the clergy were laid bare with merciless satire, in many 
places the cry for liberty of thought and doctrine was raised, 
and the translation of the Bible into the language of the 
people is frequently found amongst the demands of heterodox 
theologians. And whatever the dissensions amongst the various 
sects might be, they were united in their hatred and opposition 
to the Church of Rome. 

This alarming circumstance was fully realized by the man 
to whose energy the resistance and final victory of Papal 
supremacy were in a great measure due, Pope Innocent III. 
Speaking of the various classes of heretics, he says: ‘‘ Species 
quidem habentes diversas, sed caudas ad invicem colligatas. 

magisterium Ecclesiae Romanae refugiunt.”’ As 
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to the extraordinary knowledge of the Bible amongst some of 
the sects, another unimpeachable witness may be cited,— 
Reinerius, a Catholic convert and violent assailant of the 
Waldenses, who states to have known a common peasant who 
could recite the whole of the book of Job, and several others 
who knew the New Testament by heart. It was not without 
reason, the reader will perceive, that about this time the 
Church became more and more anxious to wrench such a 
dangerous source of dissent and argumentation from the 
hands of the common people. Hence the notion, frequently 
insisted upon in ecclesiastical writings of the period, of the 
Bible being a book of unfathomable depth, all but incompre- 
hensible to the greatest scholars, and useless, if not dangerous, 
to the vulgar. 

No country in those days offered a more favourable soil to 
the growth of heresy than the south of France. Its wealth, its 
practical independence from the central power of the French 
kings, and the natural spirit of its inhabitants, had fostered a 
degree of local freedom all but unequalled in other parts of 
feudal Europe. Particularly the citizens of the large towns 
showed a remarkable spirit of justified pride and political 
ambition. As early as the thirteenth century, we hear of a 
legally constituted ‘‘ tiers état,” consisting of delegates of the 
towns, at the provincial assemblies of the county of Toulouse. 
A. population of this kind was not likely to bow in silent awe to 
a priesthood, the vices and weaknesses of which were notorious, 
and formed a favourite butt of the satire of the troubadours. 
The step from antagonism to the representatives of the Roman 
Church to the rejection of its doctrine was easy, and hence we 
are not surprised to see the south of France described as the 
brood nest of foulest heresy; nay, even the Provencal lan- 
guage, or langue d’oc, was harsh and repulsive to orthodox 
ears, and Pope Innocent IV., in a bull dated 1245, forbade its 
use to the students. 

The chief sect existing in the county of Toulouse and its 
dependencies derived its name from the town or diocese of 
Albi. But it must be remembered that Albigenses, or in its 
French form Albigeois, is a collective name used by the 
Catholics almost synonymously with heretics, and without 
regard to the most important doctrinal and moral variations. 
The Vaudois or Waldenses, for instance, although frequently 
mixed up with the Albigenses, seem to have little in common 
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with them beyond their opposition to Roman supremacy.* My 
task being a purely literary consideration of the subject, I 
must deal with the Albigeois doctrine in the briefest fashion. 
Our knowledge of that doctrine is moreover anything but 
satisfactory or complete, being mainly derived from the state- 
ments of Catholic controversialists, the confessions of heretics 
preserved amongst the documents of the Inquisition, and the 
decrees of councils and provincial synods against them. The 
fanaticism of medizeval monks seems to have been fatal to the 
utterances of their adversaries. We doindeed not possess a single 
authentic document from an Albigeois source, and the celebrated 
embodiment of the Vaudois creed, called ‘‘ The Noble Lesson,” 
which Raynouard dated from the eleventh century, is now 
generally acknowledged to belong to a much later period, when 
the sect was cooped up iu its Alpine recesses, and had lost its 
real importance and vitality. It seems at any rate doubtful 
whether this curious document contains the pure doctrine of 
the original “ Poor Men of Lyons.” 

From such sources as those indicated above, it may be con- 
cluded with tolerable certainty that the Albigenses were part 


* Owing to the noble protection granted to the remnants of the old Waldenses 
in the valleys of the Cottonian Alps by Cromwell, and continued by subsequent 
English governments, till the full emancipation of the sect by King Charles Albert 
in 1848, their history and doctrines have excited a great deal of interest in this 
country. A rich and valuable literature on the subject exists in our language, 
disfigured only by the desire, on the part of theologians, to absolutely identify 
the original doctrine of the Vaudois with that of the Protestant reformers. 
This kind of retrospective propagandism may have been useful in the days of the 
Commonwealth to raise Puritan sympathy for oppressed fellow Protestants, but 
surely is out of place in our critical times. The works by Blair, Faber, Gilly, 
Allix, and others are well known. The reader’s attention is called to an interesting 
volume by Dr. Todd, containing a description of the Waldensian manuscripts in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, also reprints of articles by the late Hon. 
Algernon Herbert, Dr. Gilly, and other authors, on the Waldenses and their 
representative poem, the “ Noble Lesson.” Here also will be found a curious 
account of the re-discovery of certain interesting MSS., brought over to England 
by Morland, Cromwell’s envoy to the Duke of Savoy, and deposited by him 
in the library of Cambridge University. They were long supposed to have 
disappeared, but were ultimately found by Mr. H. Bradshaw in 1862 on the 
identical shelf where Morland had deposited them. The possibility of this strange 
mistake Mr. Bradshaw explains from the fact that ‘the history of the MSS. was 
lost sight of, and they had come to be regarded as miscellaneous pieces, apparently 
in Spanish.” ‘Che italicised suggestion reveals a beautiful development of modern 
philology amongst the sages of Cambridge. Does that state of things continue at 
the present day? What reason is there to believe the contrary, or what chance of 
improvement ? 
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of that great new-Manichean heresy, which, taking its rise 
amongst the Slav populations of the Balkan peninsula, gra- 
dually spread over almost every part of western Europe, 
leaving traces of its name and aspirations on more than one 
modern language. ‘The self-laudatory term of Cathar (from 
the Greek word xa@apos, pure) assumed by some of the 
heretics, was converted by the Germans into the generic term 
of “ Ketzer,” or heretic; and the Italian work “ buggiardo,” 
liar, is a lasting testimony of the repute in which Bulgarian 
veracity, deservedly or undeservedly, was held, not to mention 
other still more opprobrious epithets derived from the same 
root. 

In common with other new-Manichean sects, the Albigenses 
seem to have rejected a ‘Trinity, and to have placed in its 
stead a dualism of creative principles: one good, the other 
evil; one representing the invisible and spiritual, the other 
the physical and tangible. More obnoxious perhaps than this 
merely speculative attempt at the solution of an old metaphy- 
sical problem must have been, in the eyes of Romish priests, 
those doctrines which more immediately clashed with Papal 
dogmas and rites. To these belong the abolishment of mass 
and sacraments, and of the veneration of the saints. The idea 
of transubstantiation the Albigenses treated with scorn, and, 
moreover, they founded this and other heterodox opinions on 
the exclusive authority of the Bible, or rather of the New 
Testament, for against the Hebrew books they had a strange 
prejudice. The spiritual tinge of their doctrine made them 
adverse to marriage or any form of sexual intercourse, from 
which indeed the initiated abstained totally. From a similar 
point of view we have to explain another of their moral pre- 
cepts, viz., vegetarianism, founded not on the nature-worship 
of Buddhism, or on Shelley’s humanitarian enthusiasm, but on 
the abhorrence of the flesh and everything procreated by 
the flesh. For the same reason the prohibition did not extend 
to fish. 

It is less apparent on what grounds they insisted upon 
another demand of modern philanthropists, the abolition of 
Capital Punishment. And it is not unlikely that our admiration 
of this almost unique instance of humanity in those cruel 
times would be considerably diminished by our knowledge of its 
motive. Most probably some absurd theological crotchet was 
at the bottom of it. For in that respect medizeval heretics 
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were by no means in advance of their Catholic contemporaries. 
One of the questions, for instance, hotly discussed by Pope 
Innocent III. and the heretics was, whether the number of 
nails used at the Crucifixion was three or four. The heretics 
inclined to the lower figure, and were soundly rated for that 
reason by a learned controversialist, who denounces their doc- 
trine as unworthy of Catholics and Christians. 

The charges of all manner of vices raised against the 
Albigeois by monkish chroniclers ought naturally to be 
received with great caution. Sometimes even these bear 
unwilling testimony to the general purity of their manners. 
It is said that on one occasion Folquet, the fanatical Bishop of 
Toulouse, asked a knight recently converted to Catholicism, 
why he and his friends did not drive the heretics from the 
country. ‘It is impossible,” was the answer; “we have 
grown up amongst them, our friends and relations are of them, 
and we know that they lead honest lives.” lt is, however, by 
no means improbable that the exaggerated asceticism of their 
moral code frequently led to secret vice and hypocrisy. 

The just-related anecdote may at the same time give the 
reader an idea of the power and extension of the Provengal 
heretics about the beginning of the thirteenth century, the 
period which chiefly concerns us here. It proves, and we 
know from other sources, that the sect was by no means 
limited to the lower orders. We hear, for instance, of a great 
teacher of the Albigeois, by name Guillabert de Castres, who 
had many followers amongst the highest nobility of southern 
France. At one of his religious meetings, in 1204, he received 
amongst his flock five high-born ladies, one of them the sister 
of Count Raimon Roger of Foix, one of the most powerful 
lords of the country, of whom we shall hear again. The ladies, 
the old account runs, surrendered themselves to God and the 
Gospel. They consented to abstain from flesh, eggs, and 
cheese; the use of oil and fish, on the other hand, was con- 
ceded to them. They also promised never to take an oath nor 
to speak the untruth. Vows of perfect chastity, and of adherence 
to their creed at the risk of their lives, were further conditions 
of their reception amongst the faithful. The Count of Foix, 
and many knights and citizens, are said to have witnessed this 
conversion, and there is little doubt that he himself followed 
or perhaps had preceded his sister’s example. But the same 
is not by any means certain of Raimon VI., Count of Toulouse, 
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the champion of the national and religious freedom of Southern 
France. There is little evidence with regard to him of even 
an inclination towards the doctrinal views of the heretics, and 
he died a faithful son of the Catholic Church, although she 
refused him her comfortings in his last hours, and a grave 
after death. But it is just this orthodoxy of his dogmatical 
opinions which makes his position in the struggle so 
interesting. He is an almost unique instance in the 
Middie Ages of a strict adherent, nay a martyr, to religious 
toleration. 

Raimon VI. was not, like his friend the Count of Foix, a 
fighting baron in the ordinary sense. His personal courage 
on the battlefield was unimpeachable, but he did not love the 
fight for the fight’s sake. When the spreading of the heresy 
in his territories, fostered by his leniency, first began to alarm 
the watchfulness of Rome, he did everything in his power to 
avoid the thunders of the Church. Many were the penances 
and humiliations and promises of amendment to which he sub- 
mitted without much personal reluctance, it would seem. But 
all attempts of a final reconciliation were frustrated by his one 
unalterable resolve, not to give over his subjects to the tender 
mercies of the Inquisition. Their safety and freedom were to 
him dearer than his lands and castles, more sacred even than 
the vows extracted from him under compulsion. Much fault 
may be found with Raimon’s general conduct in these trans- 
actions; even in his noble principle of toleration he may 
have been influenced by the ties of relationship and other per- 
sonal motives. But the fact remains, that at a time when 
heretics were treated worse than robbers and murderers, a 
great prince struggled and fought, at the risk of his life and 
property, for the religious freedom of his subjects, whose 
belief he did not share. 

Raimon’s great antagonist—intellectually, and perhaps 
moraily, infinitely his superior—was Pope Innocent III. He 
is one of those characters in history which leave their impress 
on periods of which they at the same time represent the highest 
development in one direction or another. Without him the 
Church of Rome might have succumbed to the aggressions of 
temporal and spiritual enemies, but neither would he have been 
possible except as the representative of a great spiritual power, 
full of latent vitality, and with a strong hold on the minds of 
the people. The one great idea of his life was the consolida- 
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tion and enlargement of the Church, with regard to its dogma, 
its discipline, and its political power. To this aim he devoted 
the energy of his mind and the great stores of his acquired 
knowledge ; to it he sacrificed his personal interests, perhaps 
his conscience. For, even accepting his own standard of duty, 
it is difficult to justify at least the one act of his reign which 
concerns us most immediately. This is, the diverting of the 
enthusiasm which found its tangible result in the Crusades, 
from the Turk, the common enemy of Christianity, to a com- 
paratively harmless sect in his more immediate neighbourhood. 
Iam alluding to the celebrated crusade preached by him 
against the Provengal heretics, fatal alike to the political free- 
dom and to the independent literature of Southern France. 

When Innocent, in 1198, at the early age of thirty-seven, 
ascended the chair of St. Peter, one of his first desires was to 
impart new life to the hitherto somewhat sluggish action 
against the Albigenses. The bishops of the threatened dioceses 
were admonished to take immediate and energetic measures, 
and a number of Papal legates were successively despatched to 
stem the current of heresy by preaching, personal persuasion, 
and, if need be, severe repression. Amongst the priests most 
devoted to the cause of Rome, and most fanatical in their 
orthodox zeal, two names stand out prominently—that of 
Folquet, Bishop of Toulouse, once a gay troubadour, now an 
ascetic ; and that of St. Dominic, branded by history as the 
originator of the Inquisition. 

Count Raimon’s attitude in the meantime seems to have 
been one of diplomatic evasion. When taken to task for his 
notorious connivance at the heretical movement, he meekly 
confessed his guilt, and promised the immediate expulsion of 
the culprits from his dominions. But no result followed ; not 
even after the severest punishment of the Church, the Inter- 
dict, had been twice inflicted on him and his subjects. The 
instrument of the Papal wrath on the second occasion was 
Pierre de),Castelnau, the legate ; and his death at the hands of 
two unknown assassins, with which Count Raimon was charged, 
is the tragic close of the first scene of the Albigeois drama. 

This event gave new zest to the extreme measure resolved 
upon by the Pope shortly before—the preaching of a crusade 
against the heretics and their protector. The political wisdom 
of such a measure is at once apparent, and fully accounts for 
its ultimate success. The fertile valleys and wealthy cities of 
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Provence offered a tempting bait to pious plunderers, who also 
in this manner saved a wearisome and dangerous journey to 
the far East without losing any of the spiritual privileges 
connected with the more onerous task. Moreover, the Papal 
mandate was chiefly addressed to the ruler and nobles of the 
French kingdom, who for a long time had looked with a 
covetous eye on the broad acres and rich vineyards of their 
southern neighbours. 

‘he year 1209 marks the opening of the first crusade. The 
legates of the Pope guided the sacred army. Amongst the 
worldly leaders, the name of Simon de Montfort, father of the 
celebrated Earl of Leicester, is the most prominent. The inci- 
dents of this war, which lasted over twenty years, and laid 
waste the most flourishing provinces of France, are matter of 
history. Suffice it here to allude briefly to the revolting 
cruelties of the crusaders, and to such memorable events as the 
sieges of Lavaur and Beziers, and the decisive battle of Muret, 
at which Peter II. of Aragon, the brother-in-law and ally of 
Count Raimon, perished with the flower of his chivalry. It 
was at the sack of Beziers that that man of God, Arnaud, the 
Abbot of Citeaux, when asked by the soldiers how to distin- 
guish Catholics and heretics, spoke the pious words: “ Kill 
them all; the Lord will know his own! ” 

In the end, the Church remained triumphant. Raimon died 
with a broken heart and a broken fortune. His valour in the 
field of battle had been in vain; even his most humiliating at- 
tempts at reconciliation with the Roman See had come to naught, 
owing, in great part, to the personal hatred of the legates and 
local clergy, who, out-Heroding Herod, frustrated the milder 
intentions of the Pope. It ought to be added, in alleviation of 
the guilt of the priests, that religious intolerance coincided in 
this case with worldly ambition and covetousness. The crusade 
soon took the form of a political war between the North and 
the South of France ; it was a struggle of provincial autonomy 
against centralization. ‘This issue also was gained by the 
invaders. As early as 1215, the lands of the Count of Toulouse 
were by the Pope given to his champion, Simon de Montfort, 
who, it is true, never enjoyed their quiet possession, and died 
in the defence of his ill-gotten title.. By his eldest son, 
Amaury, these claims were ceded to the King of France, who 
in the meantime had taken a prominent part in the crusade. 
In the final peace concluded with the crown of France at Paris, 
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in 1229, Count Raimon VII., son of Raimon VI., barely suc- 
ceeded in retaining possession of the scanty remains of his 
heritage during his own lifetime. His daughter and heiress 
was married to the brother of the King of France. This 
marriage sealed the doom of southern independence ; its cus- 
toms, its traditions, and its literature were rapidly merged in 
the overpowering influence of northern centralization. The 
langue d’oc descended to the level of a local patois. 

It is sad to relate that the last recorded action of Raimon 
VII. was his personal assistance at the conviction and burning 
alive of eighty heretics. With the Treaty of Paris, the last 
hope of the Albigeois movement was vanished, and its rem- 
nants were gradually hunted down by the bloodhounds of 
the Inquisition, now an established institution in beautiful 
Provence. 

On the tombstone of Count Raimon VI., the following two 
lines, in Provencal, were engraved :— 


‘Non y a homes sus terra, per gran senhor que fos, 
(Juem gites de ma terra, si la glieza non fos ;” 


that is—“ No man on earth, how great a lord he may be, 
can drive me from my land but for the Church.” These lines 
are taken from a narrative of the crusade against the Albi- 
genses, in the langue d’oc—a work equally interesting as a 
contemporary source of history, and as a literary document. 
In the latter respect alone it concerris us here, and the reader 
is asked to consider the preceding historic remarks mainly as a 
necessary elucidation of the following extracts. A few dates 
as to the genesis and character of the poem itself may perhaps 
be welcome. 

The “ Song of the Crusade against the Albigeois” is evi- 
dently written by an eye-witness of many of the events 
described, and was, no doubt, at its first appearance, what we 
should call a most successful book. Its popularity is proved 
by the quotation already alluded to, as also by the fact that 
at an early date an abridgment of its contents in prose, for 
more popular use, was found necessary. In spite of this, only 
one manuscript* of the poem has reached our time. It was 
edited amongst the ‘‘ Documents inédits sur histoire de 

* The great value of this MS., which is on parchment, and in perfect con- 
dition, is proved by a curious endorsement on the last page, dated 1336, to the 


effect that one Jordan Capella obtained on it a loan of fifteen “ livres tournois,” 
by no means an inconsiderable sum in those days. 
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France,” by the well-known scholar, M. Fauriel, in 1837. The 
author of the poem is by no means reticent as to his identity 
or merits. ‘“‘In the name of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost,” he opens his poem, after the manner of his time, 
“here begins the song which Master W(illiam) made ; a clerk 
who was brought up at Tudela, in Navarra. He is wise and 
valorous, as the story says, and he was much cherished by 
clerks and laymen. Counts and viscounts loved him, and 
trusted his advice, owing to the destruction which he knew 
and foresaw by means of geomancy, which he had studied long. 
And he knew that the country would be burnt and laid waste, 
because of the foolish belief it had adopted.” 

But in spite of this emphatic declaration, M. Fauriel saw 
reason to call in question, not only the authorship, but the very 
existence of the wise clerk of Tudela. The pretension of pro- 
ficiency in the black art boldly put forward, seemed to him a 
suspicious circumstance, and his doubt was confirmed by lin- 
guistic difficulties, into which we cannot enter here. These 
latter, however, have been conclusively solved by more recent 
scholars, and William’s posthumous fame would be securely 
established, but for another circumstance fatal to at least part 
of his claim. Fauriel already had pointed out that after about 
the first third of the poem—at verse 2769 later scholars have 
determined—a sudden change takes place in the author’s 
opinions. Hitherto he has been a warm defender of the cru- 
saders ; the French invaders are called “ our French barons,” 
and the author would be thankful to any one “who would 
hang those robbers and villains who kill the crusaders.” Fol- 
quet, the zealous Bishop of Toulouse, seems to him to have 
“no equal in kindness” (degus de bontat ab el no s’apar- 
elha”’) ; and Simon de Montfort, the great enemy of Provence, 
is described as a “ good cavalier, liberal and brave and kindly, 
sweet-tempered and openhearted, and of good understanding.” 
The heretical belief the author calls, as has already been said, 
a fola crezensa,’ andthe full measure of his wrath is 
emptied on its adherents. He complacently relates the cruelties 
committed against them, and objects only to the indiscriminate 
slaughter of innocent and guilty. 

But all this is changed in the second portion of the poem. 
The French have now become “homicides” and “men of the 
sword”’; sometimes even the uncomplimentary epithet of 
“ taverners,” or pothouse-keepers, is applied to them. Folquet 
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is summarily alluded to as the “ avesque felon,” or “ wicked 
bishop” ; and the Pope himself is reproached with his cruelty 
to Raimon. But the most striking contrast between the two 
portions of the poem becomes apparent in the judgment of 
Simon de Montfort’s character. The author’s hatred against 
him in the second part vents itself in bitterest invective, and 
is not appeased by death itself. The description of the great 
leader’s fall in our poem is extremely vivid ; it is painted with 
the colours of hatred. At the same time the triumph at the 
enemy’s fall bears involuntary evidence of his greatness. 
Simon was besieging Toulouse, the rebellious capital of the 
dominions lately granted to him by the Pope. The author 
describes an assault made by the crusaders, and valiantly 
repelled by the inhabitants. Montfort, incensed at the little 
progress made by his troops, is complaining to his brother, 
who has just been hit by an arrow. ‘There was in the city, the 
author continues, a machine for throwing stones, worked by 
women, both girls and matrons. A stone is thrown, and goes 
“straight where it ought to go.” This “ought to go” is 
an admirable trait of the fatalism of hatred. ‘“ It hits,” the 
author continues, evidently gloating over the details, “ Count 
Simon on his helmet, with such force that his eyes and brain, 
and the top of his head, and his forehead, and his jaws, are 
knocked to pieces. And the Count falls to the ground, dead, 
and bleeding, and black.” 

The terror and grief caused by this sudden event amongst 
the crusaders are then briefly alluded to, but the author is 
again in his element when he describes the unbounded joy of 
the besieged, fully shared by himself. The suggestions of 
making a martyr and saint of Simon, in his epitaph, the 
author treats with the utmost scorn. “If by killing men,” 
he says, “‘and shedding blood, by destroying souls and 
consenting to murder, by believing false counsels and by 
incendiarism, by ruining the barons and shaming nobility, 
by fostering evil and crushing good, by the massacre of women 
and children, one can gain Jesus Christ in this world, then 
Simon must wear a crown and shine in heaven.” 

It is difficult to believe that the same hand which thus 
heaped shame on Simon’s grave should have penned the 
eulogistic lines of the first part of the poem, particularly if one 
considers that the change of opinion from the particular point 
formerly alluded to coincides with certain metrical and 
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dialectical variations totally overlooked by Fauriel, but since 
pointed out by M. Paul Meyer. The theory of one author, 
however, has by no means been totally abandoned as yet. 
Its champions explain the revolution in the poet’s feeling 
partly from the impression made on him by the cruelties of 
the invaders, partly from a change in his situation during the 
interval of several years which undoubtedly lies between the 
end of the first and the commencement of the second part of 
his work. Into the philological details of this interesting 
controversy this is not the place to enter. Suffice it to say 
that, all things considered, the dualistic supposition seems to 
be decidedly the more probable of the two, both on external 
and internal grounds. 

One or two specimens from the interesting poem must 
serve the reader to judge of the poetic gift of William, or 
whoever the author or authors may have been. It has already 
been said that in his dealings with Count Raimon, the conduct 
of Innocent III. himself was marked by greater leniency than 
that of his legates. This feature in the Pope’s character has 
suggested to our author a most curious scene, which he intro- 
duces into his elaborate account of the Council of the Lateran, 
in 1215. Raimon of Toulouse, the Count of Foix, and several 
others of the threatened nobles of Provence, attended personally 
to plead their cause before the Holy Father. The legates and 
many of the local clergy of the south of France—the implacable 
Folquet, Bishop of Toulouse, foremost amongst them—upheld 
the claims of Simon de Montfort. A long and passionate 
dispute on the subject between the Count of Foix and the 
Bishop of Toulouse is given verbatim. The Pope tries to quiet 
them. “ Friends, justice shall be done,” he exclaims. At last 
he retires for a few minutes to his orchard. But the zealous 
prelates will not let him rest. The Pope asks for a few minutes 
of reflection. He opens a book and concludes from the 
passage that first meets his eye that the Count of Toulouse 
may yet be successful. ‘ My lords,” he says to the prelates, 
‘*T cannot agree with you. How can I disinherit the Count, 
who is a true Catholic?” But the prelates do not, it 
appears, believe in book messages. ‘They clamour against the 
sentence, and Folquet, the most dangerous of all, unites 
his sweet persuasion with their violent remonstrance. The 
Archbishop of Auch and—awful to relate—three hundred 
cardinals follow suit. No wonder that the poor Pope at last 
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grants the decree in Simon’s favour. ‘My lords,” he finally 
exclaims, “the cause is decided. ‘The Count (Raimon) is 
a Catholic, and of loyal conduct; but let Simon hold the 
lands.” 

These speeches cannot be accepted in their literal mean- 
ing, no more than those found in the pages of Xenophon or 
Thucydides. The circumstance also of the Pope deciding 
clearly and confessedly against his own conscience is evidently 
the high-coloured statement of a partisan of the oppressed 
Count. (The scene, it must be remembered, occurs in the 
second and anti-clerical division of the poem.) But the 
incidents are related with so much freshness of individual 
characterization that the author’s intimate acquaintance with 
the persons and events described cannot be doubted for 
a moment. At any rate it is a quaint picture, and not without 
historic significance, to see the great Pontiff, the breaker of 
thrones and the umpire of nations, quailing under the storm of 
fanaticism raised by himself. Moreover, the idea which 
suggested the situation to the poet is not without its grain of 
sober truth. For,as has already been said, it is an historic 
fact that Innocent on several occasions showed an unfortunately 
abortive desire to protect Raimon against the unfettered rage 
of legates and monks. 

From the council-chamber we follow our author to the 
battle-field. Here, also, he is perfectly at home, and his 
descriptions, although naturally less attractive as regards 
psychological observation, are none the less vigorous ond 
interesting. ‘There is the true ring of the “ chanson de geste,” 
the genuine popular epic, in his lines. A few historic remarks 
must precede our quotation. The reader will remember the 
name of Peter II., the valiant king of Aragon, whose sister 
was the wife of Raimon of Toulouse. Although by no means 
favourably inclined towards the heretics, Peter could not 
calmly look on while his brother-in-law was despoiled of his 
heritage. His attempts at mediation between Raimon and 
Simon de Montfort were many. He appealed to the Pope and 
the King of France. At last, when his peaceful efforts proved 
in vain, he resolved to brave temporal and eternal perils rather 
than forsake his friend. He assembled a large army, and in 
September, 1215, joined his forces with those of the Count 
of Toulouse. The immediate object of the allies was the 
siege of Muret, a small fortified town not far from Toulouse, 
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into which Simon had thrown himself. I now leave the 
word to the old chronicler. 

“The good King of Aragon, on his good charger, is come to 
Muret, and has raised his banner and laid siege tu the town 
with many rich vassals whom he has called from their fiefs. 
He has brought with him the flower of Catalonia, and many 
great knights from Aragon. They think that no one will 
offer resistance to them, nor dare to attack them. He sendsa 
message to the husband of his sister at Toulouse to join him 
with his barons and his army and his warlike men. He 
(the king) is ready to restore their fiefs to the Count of 
Cominges and all his relations ; after that he will go to. Beziers, 
and from Montpelier to Rocamador he will not leave a single 
crusader in castle or tower. All shall die a miserable death. 
The brave Count, when he hears the message, is well pleased, 
and goes straight to the Capitol.” 

The next tirade* relates to the deliberations of the Count 
of Toulouse with the chief magistrates of his city, whom, in 
accordance with the freedom enjoyed by the burgesses of 
Provence, he has to consult on this important occasion. It 
further describes the departure of the army, and winds up 
with a truly epical prognostication of their tragic fate. “ They 
arrive before Muret, where they were to lose all their own ; 
so much beautiful armour and so many valiant men. Great 
pity it was, so help me God, and the whole world felt the 
loss.” 

‘The whole world felt the loss, believe me I speak truth. 
Paradise itself was shaken and damaged, and all Christendom 
shamed and downcast. But listen, sirs, how the thing came to 
pass. Assembled are at Muret, the good King of Aragon and 
the Count of St. Giles, with his barons, and all the citizens and 
commonalty of Toulouse. They mount their stone-throwing 
machines and batter the walls of Mureton all sides. They enter 
the new town all together, and the French who are there are 
so hard pressed that they have all to seek shelter in the castle. 
At once a messenger is sent tothe king. ‘ Sir King of Aragon, 
know for true that the men of Toulouse have done so well that, 


* The poem is written in tirades, or paragraphs of varying lengths, bound 
together by the same rhyme. At the end of each tirade there is a short line which, 
in the second portion of the poem, is, as a rule, literally repeated in the first line 
of the following tirade, while in the first part it only anticipates its rhyme. 
This difference is the chief metrical evidence against the one-author theory. 

21 
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by your leave, they have taken the city. They have destroyed 
the houses, and driven the French into the castle.’ When 
the king hears this he is not well pleased. He goes to the 
consuls of Toulouse and admonishes them to leave the men 
of Muret in peace. ‘We should be foolish,’ he says, ‘ in 
taking the town, for I have had a letter—a sealed message—to 
say that Simon de Montfort will to-morrow enter the town, 
and when he is once enclosed in it, and when my cousin 
Nunos has arrived, we will attack the town on all sides, and 
take all the French and crusaders captive.’ ” 

The troops vacate Muret accordingly, and retire to their 
tents. They have hardly sat down to dinner when Simon, 
with a band of chosen knights, appears, and at once enters 
the city. ‘The river was shining with their helmets and 
their blades as if it were made of crystal. Never, by St. 
Martial, so many brave vassals were seen in so small a band.” 

The night is passed by the two armies with preparations 
for the morrow’s combat. Disagreement reigns in the camp 
of the allies. In the council of war the Count of Toulouse, 
who does not wish to risk a pitched battle with his army of 
citizens, and advises the fortification of the camp, is cried 
down by hot-headed fools, and no plan is finally agreed upon. 
The confusion of the leaders naturally grows worse confounded 
amongst the motley crowd of soldiers and ill-trained citizens. 
Simon de Montfort’s scheme, on the other hand, is devised 
with masterly skill. He desires what Count Raimon tries to 
avoid—a pitched battle in the open country. Bishop Folquet 
gives his blessing to the departing army. The catastrophe 
foreshadowed in the manner alluded to is told briefly, in 
accordance with the rapidity of the actual disaster. 

“They (the French) march straight to the tents across the 
fens, their banners floating in the air. The whole meadow is 
resplendent with their gilt armour. When the good King of 
Aragon sees them he awaits them with a small number of 
followers. But the people of Toulouse come running by. 
They listen neither to king or count. They never hear a word 
till the French are come, who all rush to where they know 
the king to be. He cries out, ‘I am the king,’ but they hear 
him not, and so cruelly is he wounded, that his blood is shed 
over the land, and there he fell down, at full length, dead. 
The others who behold him give themselves over for lost. 
Every one flies. No one defends himself. The French follow 
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at their heels and kill them all. And so roughly have they treated 
them that those who escape with their lives think themselves 
delivered indeed.” A general stampede of the men of Toulouse, 
who had remained in the camp, and many of whom are now 
drowned in the swollen waves of the Garonne, forms the 
closing scene of this wild battle piece. “ All their goods,” 
the poet once more complains, “ remained in the camp, and the 
loss was greatly felt all the world over. For many a man 
there remained lying on the ground quite dead. Great is 
the pity ! ” 

Such is the description of the battle of Muret, by a con- 
temporary, most likely an eye-witness. For here again the 
characters of the different leaders, their speeches and their 
demeanour, are sketched with a boldness of individualization 
which can have been derived from personal knowledge alone. 
As an historic source, the work under discussion is absolutely 
invaluable. English students especially ought to give it every 
attention. Tor the struggle which it describes involved ques- 
tions of the utmost importance to the continental dependencies 
of the English crown. 

It ought to be added, that the battle of Muret was a fatal 
blow to Raimon’s canse, from which it never recovered. For 
years he continued the fight; but it was a struggle against 
fate, a hope against hope. A different issue of that day might 
have changed the development of France. It might also have 
given new and lasting vitality to the Reformation of the thir- 
teenth century. 

The question remains to be asked,—which side did the 
troubadours take in this struggle? Did they prove themselves 
to be men of mettie in a contest in which their own literary 
existence was at stake no less than the freedom of their 
country ? Both these questions can, with a very few excep- 
tions, be answered in their favour; as a class, they stood to 
the cause of their natural friend and protector; and it must be 
remembered that that cause at the time was identical with 
religious toleration and opposition to the tyranny of Rome. 
With the theological side of the question the troubadours, 
however, did not concern themselves much; it was their duty 
and joy to lash the vices of the priests with their satire, and 
to defend their country and their beautiful language against 
French intrusion ; the subtleties of dualism and doketism they 
wisely avoided. It is true that the great Peire Cardinal once 
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ventured to speak on the mooted point of purgatory and eter- 
nal punishment ; but we shall presently see how untheological, 
or, which is the same, how purely human, was his interest in 
the subject. It seems, indeed, doubtful whether many of the 
troubadours espoused the opinions of their Albigeois country- 
men. Of some of the fiercest antagonists of the priests we 
know the contrary, and of one troubadour only, Aimeric de 
Pegulhan, we are told parenthetically that he died in Italy, 
“en eretgia segon c’om ditz”—“a heretic, as people say.” 

Of the few troubadours prominently mentioned on the side 
of the Pope, one, Uc de St. Cyr, lived chiefly in Italy; another, 
Perdigon, had to pay dearly for his apostasy. When, after 
the battle of Muret, he rejoiced in the misfortune of his bene- 
factor, the noble Peter of Aragon, society seems to have laid 
its interdict on him, and he had to hide his shame in a con- 
vent, where he died. Of much greater importance than either 
is the celebrated Folquet, of Marseilles, whose name, as Bishop 
of Toulouse, and as one of the most zealous persecutors of his 
heretical countrymen, has already been mentioned in these 
pages. ‘The life and character of this man are a psychological 
problem of deepest interest; his career was varied and in- 
consistent with itself—so inconsistent that the identity of 
troubadour and bishop has been doubted. But there is no 
reason for such a doubt, historical or psychological, as we shall 
presently see. 

The birthplace of this troubadour cannot be ascertained 
with absolute certainty. Most likely he was a native of Mar- 
seilles, where his father, on his death, left him a large amount 
of property. It was acquired by mercantile pursuits, con- 
tinued for a time by the poet himself, if we may believe an 
allusion in the Monk of Montaudon’s satire, previously men- 
tioned in the New Quvarrerty Magazine (No. XI., p. 55). 
Folquet, however, did not follow his father’s calling for long, 
He lived amongst the gay and fashionable at the courts of the 
great nobles, where his graceful bearing and his poetical gift 
made him a welcome guest. One of his protectors was Barral, 
Viscount of Marseilles, and it was his wife, Azalais, who became 
the poet’s idol, and may be regarded as the final aim and cause 
of all his further thoughts and deeds; including his ultimate 
conversion, | do not hesitate to add. Their intercourse was 
not one of the conventional flirtations so common between 
troubadours and high-born ladies. Neither was it a mutual and 
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guilty passion, such as existed between Guillem de Cabestanh 
and Margarida. The old biographer lays particular stress on 
the fact, that ‘neither by his prayers nor by his songs could 
he ever move her to show him favour by right of love ; and for 
that reason he always complains of love in his songs.” 

These songs fully bear out the statement of the old manu- 
script. ‘Their one almost incessant theme is love’s disappoint- 
ment. But this theme Folquet treats like an artist. He 
avoids monotony by an ever new array of striking similes and 
allegories in which he clothes his longing. What, for in- 
stance, can indicate the hesitation of a timorous though pas- 
sionate lover better than the image of a man who has got to 
the middle of a tree, and does not move upwards or regain the 
earth, for fear of losing his chance or his life. Two stanzas of 
the poem in which it occurs may follow here in the original. 
They are full of sweetness, and will not offer any serious dif- 
ficulties to the reader if he will consult the subjoined transla- 
tion, which I have tried to make as literal as possible. The 
graceful intertwining of the rhymes bears witness of Folquet’s 
consummate workmanship, and is worthy the attention of 
modern poets. 


CANZOS. 


S’al cor plagues ben for’ueimais sazos 

De far canson per joia mantener ; 

Mas tan mi fai m’aventura doler,— 

Quan bem cossir los bes els mals qu’ieu ai— 
Que tug dizon que ricx sui e bem vai. 

Mas cel qu’o ditz non sap ges ben lo ver: 
Benenansa non pot negus aver 

D’aquela re, mas, d’aquo qu’al cor plai. 

Per que n’a mais us paubres s’es joyos 

Q'us ricx ses joy, qu’es tot l’an cossiros. 


E s’ieu anc jorn fui gays ni amoros 

Er non ai joy d’amor ni non |’esper 

Ni autres bes nom pot al cor plazer, 

Ans mi semblan tug autre joy esmai. 
Pero d’amor lo ver vos en dirai : 

Nom lais del tot ni no m’en puesc mover 
Ni sus no vau, ni no puesc remaner, 
Aissi cum sel qu’en mieg de l’arbr’estai, 
Qu’es tan poiatz que non pot tornar jos 
Ni sus no vai, tan li par temeros. 
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But for my heart, this would the season be 

To sing of love and joy a joyous song, 

But grievously I suffer from the wrong,— 
Seeing the good and evil of my case— 

Which all men do me when my fate they praise ; 
Who speaks suchwise is of the foolish throng, 
Who know not that the joys of life belong 

To none but who receives them with good grace. 
Wherefore a joyous heart in poverty 

Is better far than wealth and misery. 


Maybe I once was happy for a space, 

But joy and hope of love have passed away ; 

No other good can make me blithe and gay, 

For all the world I hold in dire disdain. 

Of love the full truth let me now explaiu: 

I cannot leave it, nor yet on my way 

Pass back or forward, neither can I stay ; 

Like one who mounts a tree mid-high, and fain 
Would mount still higher, or downward move apace, 
But fear and tremor bind him in his place. 


His father’s wealth, it is evident, was of little use to poor 
Folquet, and we can quite understand his chafing at the folly 
of men who would insist on envying his brilliant misery. For 
all his early dreams of happiness had been dispelled by the 
stern virtue of a woman. 

It seems, however, that although unwilling to grant him 
any favour, the fair Azalais was extremely jealous of the poet’s 
praise. ‘This, at least, would appear from an anecdote in the 
manuscript. Count Barral had two sisters residing at his 
court, with whom Folquet lived on terms of intimate friendship. 
But his mistress did not believe in Platonic relations between 
troubadours and young ladies at court. Her jealousy fixed on 
one of her sisters-in-law, the lady Laura, of whom she declared 
Folquet to be enamoured. She refused to see her lover again, 
“and would no more of his prayers and fine words,” as the 
biographer naively adds. Folquet was in despair; “he left 
off singing and laughing, for he had lost the lady whom he 
loved more than the whole world for one with whom he had 
no connection beyond courtesy.”’ This assertion of the manu- 
script deserves our belief. It is quite possible, and indeed 
seems indicated by a passage in one of his songs, that 
Folguet affected a tender feeling for Laura in order to divert 
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the attention of spies, but his real passion was all for Azalais. 
His songs and his conduct leave no doubt on the subject. It 
is an open question whether the intercession of a noble lady 
sought by Folquet obtained him the full pardon of his mis- 
tress. But certain it is that he remained invariably attached 
to her through good and evil report. For misfortune was in 
store for the countess. Barral, for some reason or other, got 
tired of his wife, obtained an invalidation of his marriage, and 
wedded another lady. Folquet’s position was difficult. The 
count was his oldest friend and protector, whom he loved 
sincerely, as is proved by the beautiful elegy on his death, 
which ensued soon afterwards. But no considerations of 
worldly prospects or friendship could shake his allegiance to 
the lady of his love. We possess songs dedicated to her subse- 
quent to the separation, in one of which, written the year after 
Barral’s decease, the praise of the count is, curiously enough, 
addressed to his divorced widow. Perhaps the great peace- 
maker Death had taken the sting from her resentment, and 
the pair loved to linger over the memory of the departed. 

From one of Folquet’s songs it has been concluded, that, 
tired of his purposeless endeavours, he at last broke his rela- 
tion to Azalais. The poem is one of Folquet’s finest and most 
characteristic, containing a violent impeachment of Love him- 
self. ‘Too late,” the poet says, “I have discovered Love’s 
falsehood. I am like one who swears never to gamble again 
after he has lost his whole fortune.” He further complains 
that for more than ten years Love has been his bad debtor, 
promising payment and never keeping the promise, and at 
last he solemnly renounces his allegiance to the faithless god. 
The protest is forcible, and well expressed ; but it is by no 
means proved that the poet acted upon his wise resolution. 
On several previous occasions he had uttered similar opinions, 
but always with little or no effect either on himself or on his 
cruel lady ; and we find, indeed, not without a smile at the 
incongruity of the poetic mind, that the identical song in 
question is dedicated to Azalais. 

At last the lady’s death relieved him from his thraldom, 
but fonly to deliver him over to another still more fateful 
passion. ‘The manuscript relates how this event, together with 
the loss of some of his dearest friends, preyed on the poet’s 
mind, and how in a fit of melancholy he renounced the world, 
together with his wife and two sons, who are mentioned for 
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the first time on this occasion. Folquet joined the order of 
Citeaux, 'and soon became abbot of a rich monastery, from — 
which position he not long afterwards was raised to the still 
more important one of Bishop of Toulouse. ‘To his new 
vocation he brought the same zeal, the same perseverance; 
which marked his wooing of Azalais. It was the same flood 
of passion turned into a different channel. So far there is 
nothing to reproach in Folquet’s conduct, and we can even 
sympathize with a man in whom all worldly desire dies with 
the one object of his passion. But his zeal against the heretics, 
carried to the pitch of cruel persecution, forms an unjustifiable 
complement to his ascetism. Neither can we excuse Folquet’s 
violent hatred against Raimon VI. of Toulouse, at whose 
father’s hands the troubadour had received much kindness. 
Considered in this light, the scene at the Council of the 
Lateran, where the glib-tongued poet is employed to compass 
the Count’s ruin, gains a new and sinister meaning. Poetry 
itself Folquet seems to have abandoned on his entering the 
monastery. We possess of him only one religious song, a 
passionate expression of remorse and of terror at an impending 
eternal punishment, which most likely belongs to the time of 
his conversion. It is pleasant to think that his art at least 
remained undefiled by fanaticism. 

Against Folquet of Marseilles scores of troubadours might 
be named who boldly espoused the cause of their country and 
of liberty against Frenchmen and ‘priests. The opposition to 
the encroachments of the latter was of course not confined to 
Provence. The weaknesses of the clergy were known equally 
well to trouvéres and troubadours, to Walther von der 
Vogelweide and the German minnesingers, and to Chaucer, 
and the author of “ Piers the Ploughman.” But nowhere was 
the conflict between clerical and temporal powers more bitter, 
nowhere were the questions at stake more important and more 
universally felt, than in the South of France. Moreover, 
the satire of many of the troubadours received additional sting 
from personal injury. ‘The prolonged siege which Guy of 
Cavaillon had to sustain in his castle was not likely to incline 
him favourably towards his oppressors, and the furious on- 
slaught on the avarice of the French conquerors from the pen 
of Boniface de Castellane is evidently founded on bitterest 
and most immediate experience. Neither is there cause for 
wonder that the gentry in black gowns and white hoods, 
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mentioned by Guillem de Montanhagol in his powerful 
sirventes against the cruelties and folly of the Inquisition, were 
not an altogether lovely sight in the eyes of that poet. 

Amongst the troubadours prominently engaged in the 
great struggle of their time, two distinct types may be recog- 
nized. One is the poetic freelance impatient of all restraint, 
and therefore doubly incensed at the oppression of both moral 
and religious liberties; the word “liberty,” in his parlance, 
being not unfrequently a synonym of “licence.” A man 
of this stamp was Guillem Figueira, the hater of priests. 
“ He was,” the manuscript says, “of Toulouse, the son of a 
tailor, and a tailor himself. When the French took Toulouse, 
he went to live in Lombardy, and he knew well how to make 
songs and how to sing them; and he made himself a joglar* 
amongst the citizens. He was not a man to get on with barons 
or gentlefolks, but he made himself most agreeable to loose 
women and landlords and pothouse-keepers ; and whenever he 
saw a good courtier come near him he grew wroth and melan- 
choly, and at once he set about humiliating him.” 

This by no means flattering portrait ought to be received 
with caution; may be it was drawn by one of the “ good 
courtiers” who had experienced the poet’s cynical humour. 
A cynic Guillera no doubt was, a lover of low-life realism, 
defying polite society among his boon companions of the tavern, 
a genius akin to Rutebcouf, and Villon, and Rabelais. But 
there is nothing debased or debauched in his poetry, as far as 
we can judge by the specimens preserved to us, although the 
unreserved violence of his invective is remarkable even 
amongst the works of those keenest of satirists, the trouba- 
dours. One of his sirventeses is noticeable by the word 
“Rome,” uttered with the emphasis of hatred at the begin- 
ning of every stanza. In it the Church is held responsible 
for an infinitude of political and moral crimes, and the 
climax of invective is reached in the final outburst of angry 
passion. 

“Rome, with wily prudence thou layest thy snares, and 
many a vile morsel thou devourest in spite of the hungry. 
Thou hast the semblance of the lamb, thy countenance is so 
innocent, but in thy heart thou art a rabid wolf, a crowned 

* A singer and reciter of poetry, his gwn or other people’s, with which art he 


sometimes combined the profession of mountebank or jongleur, in the modern 
sense. 
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snake engendered by a viper, therefore the devil greets thee 
as the friend of his heart.” 

It is a curious fact that the Church on this occasion was 
valiantly defended by a lady, Gomonde of Montpelier, who 
pays the furious poet in his own coin, and threatens him with 
the death of the heretic. 

Another sirventes by Guillem directed against the vices of 
the clergy is marked by the same immoderate language, but 
a foundation of truth is unmistakeably at the bottom of his 
extravagant structure of abuse. ‘he following stanza, for in- 
stance, is eminently characteristic of orthodox tactics :— 

“Tf you say a word against them (the priests), they accuse 
you, and you find yourself excommunicated. If you refuse to 
pay, there is no peace or friendship to be hoped from them. 
Holy Virgin, Lady Mary, let me see the day when I need no 
longer go in fear of them.” 

A man of a very different stamp from the well-meaning but 
somewhat inconsiderate and irresponsible Guillem Figueira, 
was the great Peire Cardinal, who may represent to us the 
second and much higher type of the anti-clerical troubadour. 
A biographical notice of about twenty lines, signed by one 
Michael de la Tor, otherwise unknown, is all the information 
we possess of the poet’s life. According to this sketch, Peire 
Cardinal was born at Puy Notre Dame, in the province of 
Velay, or Veillac, as the old manuscript calls it. He was of 
good parentage, “the son of a knight and a lady,” and was in 
his childhood destined for the Church. ‘ And when he came 
to man’s estate he was attracted by the vanity of the world, 
for he felt himself gay and handsome and young. And he 
made many beautiful poems and songs; few canzos, but many 
sirventeses fine and excellent. And in these sirventeses he 
gave many good reasons and examples for those who rightly 
understand them ; and he greatly reproached the false clergy, 
as is shown by his sirventeses. And he went to the courts of 
kings and gentle barons with his joglar, who sang his sirven- 
teses.” According to the same account, Peire Cardinal lived 
up to nearly a hundred years. Another remarkable circum- 
stance told of him is his knowledge of reading and writing— 
an accomplishment by no means common amongst troubadours 
—which he owed to his early training for the Church. 

Peire Cardinal is the unrivalled master of the sirventes, or 
satirical poem, in its most important forms—the personal, the 
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political, the moral, and the religious. The two last only con- 
cern us here more immediately. But a few remarks are neces- 
sary to indicate the poet’s manner and his general conception 
of the world. ‘This conception is melancholy toadegree. Like 
most great masters of satire and humour, Peire Cardinal is a 
confirmed pessimist. The world appears to him to be one 
vast conglomeration of selfishness and vice—a madhouse, 
inhabited by fools, whose remaining sense is just sufficient for 
them to recognize and hate a man of genius. This moody 
philosophy he has embodied in the original and striking treat- 
ment of a well-known story, which deserves our particular 
attention as one of the very few instances of narrative illustra- 
tion in the poems of the troubadours. 

“There was a city,” Peire Cardinal says, “I don’t know 
where, in which rain fell one day of such a kind that all the in- 
habitants who were touched by it lost their reason. All went 
mad but one, who happened to be asleep in his house at the 
time. This one, when he woke, rose, and, as the rain had 
ceased, went out amongst the people, who were all raving mad. 
One had his clothes on, the other was naked ; one was spitting 
up to the sky, another threw stones, another logs of wood, 
another tore his gown. . . . One thought he was a king, 
and put on noble airs; another jumped over benches. Some 
threatened, others cursed ; some were crying, some laughing, 
others talking they knew not what about, others making 
grimaces. He who had kept his sense was much astonished, 
for he saw they were mad ; and he looked up and down to see 
if he conld discover any one reasonable, but in vain; there was 
none. And he was greatly surprised at them, but much more 
were they at him when they saw he remained reasonable. They 
were sure he must be mad, as he failed to do as they did.” 

The surprise of the fools soon is converted into rage. They 
knock him down, and trample on him; they push him, and 
pull him, and beat him; at last, he is glad to escape into his 
house, thrashed, covered with mud, and more dead than alive. 

“This fable,” the poet exclaims, “ depicts the world and 
all who inhabit it ; and our age is the city chokeful of mad- 
men. The highest wisdom is to love and fear God, and to 
obey his commandments. But now that wisdom is lost, the 
rain has fallen: covetousness has come, and pride and vicious- 
ness, which have attacked all the people. And if God honours 
one amongst them, the others think him mad, and revile him, 
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for God’s wisdom appears to them folly. But the friend of 
God, wherever he may be, knows that they are the fools, for 
they have lost the wisdom of God, and they think him mad, 
because he has abandoned the wisdom of the world.” 

These are words of a man of genius, who has experienced 
the buffetings of adverse fortune, and the scorn of a world in- 
capable or unwilling to fathom his depth. Morbid words, if 
the reader likes, but forcibly uttered, and instinct with a noble 
disdain of the fashions and follies of the day. But Peire 
Cardinal’s grievances were not of a narrow, egotistic kind. 
His poems reflect the sad time in which he lived, and the 
national disaster which he witnessed with deepest indig- 
nation. ‘The avarice and selfishness of clergy and laity, the 
want of patriotic feeling, the barbarism prevailing amongst 
the nobles, and other evils fostered by those troublous times of 
internal and external warfare—are the favourite subjects of the 
poet’s satire. It need hardly be added that his sympathies 
were all with the South against the North. Raimon VI. is his 
chosen hero, whom he encourages with his songs, and in 
whose temporary success he rejoices. “ At Toulouse,” he sings, 
“there is Raimon the Count; may God protect him! As 
water flows from the fountain, so chivalry comes from him. 
Against the worst of men—nay, against the whole world—he 
defends himself. Frenchmen and priests cannot resist him. 
To the good he is humble and condescending ; the wicked he 
destroys.” 

In his accusations of the clergy, Peire is violent and sweep- 
ing ; almost as violent as Guillem Figueira himself. But his 
censure almost always proceeds from a general motive ; the 
difference between the two is that between a scholar and poli- 
tician and a pamphleteer. Peire’s language, when he speaks 
of the domineering propensities of the priests, is as bitter as 
can be imagined, but his anger is founded on historic con- 
siderations of deepest import. It is the decay of the temporal 
power he deplores. ‘‘ Formerly, kings and emperors, dukes, 
counts and comtors* and knights, used to govern the world ; 
but now priests have usurped its dominion with rapine and 
treachery and hypocrisy, with force and persuasion. ‘They are 
incensed if everything is not conceded to them, and it must be 
done sooner or later.” In another sirventes, Peire Cardinal 
alludes to the amiable habit of the priests—also mentioned by 


* The degree of nobility between the Viscount and the simple Baron. 
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Guillem Figueira—of calling every one a Vaudois or heretic 
who dares to resist their encroachments. 

One of the most forcible of Peire’s songs is directed 
against the avarice and covetousness of the priests, whom he 
compares to vultures scenting a dead body. In the same 
sirventes we meet with one of those grand reflections which 
raise Peire Cardinal from the level of the mere satirist to that 
of the great moral poet. ‘‘ Do you know,” he says, “ what 
becomes of the riches of those who have unjustly acquired 
them? A mighty robber will come, who will leave them 
nothing. His name is Death; he will prostrate them, and 
entangle them in a net four yards in length, and they will 
be sent to a house of misery.” 

It remains to point out one more feature of Peire’s works, 
which distinguishes them from those of all his brother poets. 
The troubadours, it has been said, had a wise and beneficial 
horror of theology. ‘There is, as far as the present writer is 
aware, not a trace in their works of the slightest interest taken 
by any of them in the scholastic controversies of Catholics and 
heretics. ‘The only exception from this rule is a sirventes by 
Peire Cardinal, to which we must now devote a few moments 
of attention. Peire, as has been mentioned before, had 
received a learned education; he could read and write, and 
was evidently not without considerable claims to scholarship, 
according to the standard of his age. He was no doubt well 
versed in the absurd and hideously realistic theories of hell and 
purgatory with which medizeval theologians and preachers loved 
to fill the imagination of their audiences. His poem on the 
subject reads like a gentle satire, from the poet’s point of view, 
on these barren discussions. The boldness of his conception 
and language is at the same time astonishing in a poet of the 
thirteenth century. 

“T will begin a new sirventes,” he says, “which I shall 
repeat on the day of judgment to Him who made and 
fashioned me out of nothing. If He there reproaches me of 
anything, and wishes to give me to damnation, I shall say: 
‘Lord, have mercy on me, for I have struggled with the 
wicked world all my life ; now save me by your grace from 
torment. 

“ And His whole court shall wonder when they hear my 
plea. For I say that He is unjust towards His own if He 
delivers them to eternal punishment. For he who loses what 
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he might gain cannot complain of his loss. Therefore He 
ought to be gentle and indulgent so as to retain the souls of 
sinners. 

“His gate ought not to be guarded, and St. Peter has 
little honour from being the porter. Every soul that wishes 
ought to be allowed to enter smiling. For that court is little 
to my liking where one laughs while others cry; and how- 
ever great the king may be we shall find fault with him if he 
refuses us entrance. 

“T will not despair, and on you, O Lord, my good hope 
is founded Therefore you must save my soul and body, and 
comfort me in the hour of death. And I will propose to 
you a good alternative. Hither send me back to where I came 
from on the day of my birth, or forgive me my faults. For I 
should not have committed them if I had not been born.” 

And with this poem, which teaches a deep truth in a half 
playful manner, we must take leave of Peire Cardinal. His 
character is of an elevated type, and his gifts would do honour 
to any literature. He is undoubtedly the first representative 
of moral poetry amongst the troubadours. 








The House on the Beach. 


A REALISTIC TALE. 
BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


—_—>——__ 
CHAPTER I. 


THE experience of great officials who have laid down their 
dignities before death, or have had the philosophic mind to 
review themselves while still wielding the deputy sceptre, 
teaches them that in the exercise of authority over men an 
eccentric behaviour in trifles has most exposed them to hostile 
criticism and gone farthest to jeopardize their popularity. It 
is their Achilles’ heel; the place where their mother Nature 
holds them as she dips them in our waters. The eccentricity 
of common persons is the entertainment of the multitude, and 
the maternal hand is perceived for a cherishing and endearing 
sign upon them; but rarely can this be found suitable for the 
august in station; only, indeed, when their sceptre is no more 
fearful than a grandmother’s birch ; and these must learn from 
it sooner or later that they are uncomfortably mortal. 

When herrings are at auction on a beach, for example, the 
man of chief distinction in the town should not step in among 
a poor fraternity to take advantage of an occasion of cheap- 
ness, though it be done, as he may protest, to relieve the 
fishermen of a burden; nor should such a dignitary as the 
bailiff of a Cinque Port carry home the spoil of victorious bar- 
gaining on his arm in a basket. It is not that his conduct is 
in itself objectionable, so much as that it causes him to ba 
popularly weighed; and during life, until the best of all 
advocates can plead before our fellow Englishmen that we are 
out of their way, it is prudent to avoid the process. 

Mr. Tinman, however—this high-stepping person in ques- 
tion—happened to have come of a marketing mother; and a 
very curious fall of inheritance it was. She had started him 
from a small shop to a big one. He, by the practice of her 
virtues, had been enabled to start himself as a gentleman. He 
was a man of this ambition, and prouder behind it. But 
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having started himself precipitately, he took rank among 
independent incomes, as they are called, only to take fright 
at the perils of starvation besetting one who has been tempted 
to abandon the source of fifty per cent. So, if noble imagery 
were allowable in our time in prose, might alarms and partial 
regrets be assumed to animate the splendid pumpkin cut loose 
from the suckers. Deprived of that prodigious nourishment 
of the shop in the fashionable seaport of Helmstone, he retired 
upon his native town, the Cinque Port of Crikswich, where he 
rented the cheapest residence he could discover for his habita- 
tion, the House on the Beach, and lived imposingly, though 
not in total disaccord with his old mother’s principles. His 
income, aS he observed to his widowed sister and solitary 
companion almost daily in their privacy, was respectable. 
The descent from an altitude of fifty to five per cent. cannot but 
be felt. Nevertheless it was a comforting midnight bolster 
reflection for a man, turning over to the other side between a 
dream and a wink, that he was making no bad debts, and one 
must pay to be addressed as esquire. Once an esquire, you 
are off the ground in England and on the ladder. An esquire 
can offer his hand in marriage to a lady in her own right ; 
plain esquires have married duchesses ; they marry baronets’ 
daughters every day of the week. 

Thoughts of this kind were as the rise and fall of waves in 
the bosom of the new esquire. How often in his Helmstone 
shop had he not heard titled ladies disdaining to talk a whit 
more prettily than ordinary women; and he had been a match 
for the subtlety of their pride—he understood it. He knew 
well that at the hint of a proposal from him they would have 
spoken out in a manner very different to that of ordinary 
women. ‘The lightning, only to be warded by an esquire, 
was in them. He quitted business at the age of forty, that he 
might pretend to espousals with a born lady ; or at least it was 
one of the ideas in his mind. 

And here, I think, is the moment for the epitaph of antici- 
pation over him, and the exclamation, alas! I would not be 
premature, but it is necessary to create some interest in him, 
and no one but a foreigner could feel it at present for the 
Englishman who is bursting merely to do like the rest of his 
countrymen, and rise above them to shake them class by class 
as the dust from his heels. Alas! then—and undertaker’s 
pathos is better than none at all—he was not a single-minded 
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aspirant to our social honours. The old marketing mother, to 
whom he owed his fortunes, was in his blood to confound his 
ambition; and so contradictory was the man’s nature that, in 
revenge for disappointments, there were times when he turned 
against the saving spirit of parsimony. Readers deep in 
Greek dramatic writings will see the fatal sisters behind the 
chair of a man who gives frequent and bigger dinners, that he 
may become important in his neighbourhood, while decreasing 
the price he pays for his wine, that he may miserably indem- 
nify himself for the outlay. A sip of his wine fetched the 
breath, as when men are in the presence of the tremendous 
elements of nature. It sounded the constitution more darkly- 
awful, and with a profounder testimony to stubborn health, 
than the physician’s instruments. Most of the guests at Mr. 
Tinman’s table were so constructed that they admired him for its 
powerful quality the more at his announcement of the price of 
it; the combined strength and cheapness probably flattering 
them, as by another mystic instance of the national energy. 
It must have been so, since his townsmen rejoiced to hail him 
as head of their town. Here and there a solitary esquire, 
fished out of the bathing season to dine at the house on the 
beach, was guilty of raising one of those clamours concerning 
subsequent headaches, which spread an evil reputation as a 
pall. A resident esquire or two, in whom a reminiscence of 
Tinman’s table may be likened to the hook which some old 
trout has borne away from the angler as the most vivid of 
warnings to him to beware for the future, caught up the black 
report and propagated it. 

The Lieutenant of the Coastguard hearing the latest 
conscious victim, or hearing of him, would nod his head and 
say he had never dined at Tinman’s table without a headache 
ensuing and a visit to the chemist’s shop; which, he was 
assured, was good for trade, and he acquiesced, as it was right 
to do in a man devoted to his country. He dined with Tin- 
man again. We try our best to be social. For eight months 
in our year he had little choice but to dine with Tinman or be 
a hermit attached to a telescope. 

‘“Where are you going, Lieutenant?’ His frank reply 
to the question was, “I am going to be killed;” and it 
grew notorious that this meant ‘Tinman’s table. We get on 
together as well as we can. Perhaps if we were an acutely 


calculating people we should find it preferable both for trade 
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and our physical prosperity to turn and kill Tinman, in con 
tempt of consequences. But we are not, and so he does the 
business gradually for us. A generous people we must be, for 
Tinman was not detested. ‘The recollection of ‘ next morning’ 
caused him to be dimly feared. 

Tinman, meanwhile, was awake only to the circumstance 
that he made no progress as an esquire, except on the enve- 
lopes of letters, and in his own esteem. That broad region he 
began to occupy to the exclusion of other inhabitants; and 
the result of such a state of princely isolation was a plunge of 
his whole being into deep thoughts. From the hour of his 
investiture as the town’s chief man, thoughts which were long 
shots took possession of him. He had his wits about him; he 
was alive to ridicule ; he knew he was not popular below, or on 
easy terms with people above him, and he meditated a surpass- 
ing stroke as one of the Band of Hsq., that had nothing 
original about it to perplex and annoy the native mind, yet 
was dazzling. Few members of the privileged Band of Hsq. 
dare even imagine the thing. 

It will hardly be believed, but it is historical fact, that in 
the act of carrying fresh herrings home on his arm, he enter- 
tained the idea of a visit to the First Person and Head of the 
realm, and was indulging in pleasing visions of the charms of 
a personal acquaintance. Nay, he had already consulted with 
brother jurats. For you must know that one of the prin- 
cesses had recently suffered betrothal in the newspapers, and 
supposing her to deign to ratify the engagement, what so 
reasonable on the part of a Cinque Port chieftain as to con- 
gratulate his lege mistress, her illustrious mother? ‘These 
are thoughts and these are deeds which give emotional warmth 
and colour to the electer members of a population wretchedly 
befogged. They are our sunlight, and our brighter theme of 
conversation. ‘They are necessary to the climate and the 
Saxon mind ; and it would be foolish to put them away, as it is 
foolish not to do our utmost to be intimate with terrestrial 
splendours while we have them—as it may be said of wardens, 
mayors, and bailiffs—at command. ‘Tinman was quite of this 
opinion. ‘They are there to relieve our dulness. We have 
them in the place of heavenly; and he would have argued 
that we have a right to bother them too. He had a notion, 
up in the clouds, of a Sailors’ Convalescent Hospital at Criks- 
wich to seduce a prince with, hand him the trowel, make him 
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“lay the stone,’ and then—poor prince !—refresh him at table. 
But that was a matter for by and by. 

His purchase of herrings completed, Mr. Timman walked 
across the mound of shingle to the house on the beach. He 
was rather a fresh-faced man, of the Saxon colouring, and 
at a distance looking good-humoured. That he should have 
been able to make such an appearance while doing daily 
battle with his wine, was a proof of great physical vigour. His 
pace was leisurely, as it must needs be over pebbles, where 
half a step is subtracted from each whole one in passing; and, 
besides, he was aware of a general breath at his departure that 
betokened a censorious assembly. Why should he not market 
for himself? He threw dignity into his retreating figure in 
response to the internal interrogation. The moment was one 
when conscious rectitude requires that man should have a tail 
for its just display. Philosophers have drawn attention to the 
power of the human face to express pure virtue, but no sooner 
has it passed on than the spirit erect within would seem help- 
less. ‘The breadth of our shoulders is apparently presented for 
our critics to write on. Poor duty is done by the simple sense 
of moral worth, to supplant that absence of feature in the plain 
flat back. We are below the animals in this. How charged 
with language behind him isadog! Everybody has noticed 
it. Leta dog turn away from a hostile circle, and his crisp 
and wary tail not merely defends him, it menaces; it is a 
weapon. Man has no choice but to surge and boil, or stiffen 
preposterously. Knowing the popular sentiment about his 
marketing—for men can see behind their backs, though they 
have nothing to speak with—Tinman resembled those persons 
of principle who decline to pay for a “ Bless your honour! ” 
from a voluble beggar-woman, and obtain the reverse of it 
after they have gone by. He was sufficiently sensitive to feel 
that his back was chalked as on a slate. The only remark 
following him was, ‘There he goes!” 

He went to the seaward gate of the house on the beach, 
made practicable in a low flint wall, where he was met by his 
sister Martha, to whom he handed the basket. Apparently he 
named the cost of his purchase per dozen. She touched the 
fish and pressed the bellies of the topmost, it might be to 
question them tenderly concerning their roes, ‘Then the 
couple passed out of sight. Herrings were soon after this 
despatching their odours through the chimneys of all Criks- 
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wich, and there was that much of concord and festive union 
among the inhabitants. 

The house on the beach had been posted where it stood, 
one supposes, for the sake of the sea-view, from which it 
turned right about to face the town across a patch of grass and 
salt scurf, looking like a square and scornful corporal engaged 
in the perpetual review of an awkward squad of recruits. Sea 
delighted it not, nor land either. Marine Parade fronting it to 
the left, shaded sickly eyes, under a worn green verandah, 
from a sun that rarely appeared, as the traducers of spinsters 
pretend those virgins are ever keenly on their guard against 
him that cometh not. Belle Vue Terrace stared out of lank 
glass panes without reserve, unashamed of its yellow com- 
plexion. A gaping public-house, calling itself newly Hotel, 
fell backward a step. Villas with the titles of royalty and 
bloody battles claimed five feet of garden, and swelled in bow- 
windows beside other villas which drew up firmly, commending 
to the attention a decent straightness and unintrusive decorum 
in preference. On an elevated meadow to the right was the 
Crouch. The Hall of Elba nestled among weather-beaten 
dwarf woods further toward the cliff. Shavenness, feature- 
lessness, emptiness, clamminess, scurfiness, formed the out- 
ward expression of a town to which people were reasonably 
glad to come from London in summer time, for there was 
nothing in Crikswich to distract the naked pursuit of health. 
The sea tossed its renovating brine to the determinedly sniffing 
animal, who went to his meals with an appetite that rendered 
him cordially eulogistic of the place, in spite of certain frank 
whiffs of sewerage coming off an open deposit on the common 
to mingle with the brine. Tradition told of a French lady and 
gentleman entering the town to take lodgings for a month, 
and that on the morrow they took a boat from the shore, 
saying in their faint English to a sailor veteran of the coast- 
guard, whom they had consulted about the weather, “ It is 
better zis zan xat,”’ as they shrugged between rough sea and 
corpse-like land. And they were not seen again. Their 
meaning none knew. Having paid their bill at the lodging- 
house, their conduct was ascribed to systematic madness. 
English people came to Crikswich for the pure salt sea air, and 
they did not expect it to be cooked and dressed and decorated 
for them. If these things are done to nature, it is nature no 
longer that you have, but something Frenchified. Those 
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french are for trimming Neptune’s beard! Only wait, and 
you are sure to find variety in nature, more than you may like. 
You will find it in Neptune. What say you to a breach of the 
sea-wall, and an inundation of the aromatic grass-flat extending 
from the house on the beach to the tottering terraces, villas, 
cottages, and public-house transformed by its ensign to Hotel, 
along the frontage of the town? Such an event had occurred 
of old, and had given the house on the beach the serious 
shaking great Neptune in his wrath alone can give. But many 
years had intervened. Groins had been run down to inter- 
cept him and divert him. He generally did his winter mischief 
on a mill and salt marshes lower westward. Mr. Tinman had 
always been extremely zealous in promoting the expenditure 
of what moneys the town had to spare upon the protection of 
the shore, as it were for the propitiation or defiance of the sea- 
god. ‘There was a kindly joke against him on that subject 
among brother jurats. He retorted with the joke, that the 
first thing for Englishmen to look to was England’s defences. 

But it will not do to be dwelling too fondly on our eras of 
peace, for which we make such splendid sacrifices. Peace, 
saving for the advent of a German band, which troubled the 
repose of the town at intervals, had imparted to the inhabi- 
tants of Crikswich, within and without, the likeness to its most 
perfect image, together, it must be confessed, with a degree of 
nervousness that invested common events with some of the 
terrors of the Last Trump, when one night, just upon the 
passing of the vernal equinox, something happened. 


CHAPTER II. 


A CARRIAGE stopped short in the ray of candlelight that was 
fitfully and feebly capering on the windy blackness outside the 
open workshop of Crickledon, the carpenter, fronting the sea- 
beach. Mr. Tinman’s house was inquired for. Crickledon 
left off planing ; at half-sprawl over the board, he bawled out, 
“Turn to the right; right ahead; can’t mistake it.” He 
nodded to one of the cronies intent on watching his labours: 
“Not unless they mean to be bait for whiting-pout. Who’s 
that for Tinman, I wonder?” The speculations of Crickledon’s 
friends were lost in the scream of the plane. 
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One cast an eye through the door and observed that the 
carriage was there still. ‘Gentleman’s got out and walked,” 
said Crickledon. He was informed that somebody was visible 
inside, ‘‘Gentleman’s wife, mayhap,” he said. His friends 
indulged in their privilege of thinking what they liked, and 
there was the usual silence of tongues in the shop. He fur- 
nished them sound and motion for their amusement, and now 
and then a scrap of conversation; and the sedater spirits dwell- 
ing in his immediate neighbourhood were accustomed to step 
in and see him work up to supper time, instead of resorting to 
the more turbid and costly excitement of the public-house. 

Crickledon looked up from the measurement of a thumb-line. 
In the doorway stood a bearded gentleman, who announced 
himself with the startling exclamation, “ Here’s a_ pretty 
pickle! ”’ and bustled to make way for a man well known 
to them as Ned Crummins, the upholsterer’s man, on whose 
back hung an article of furniture, the condition of which, witha 
condensed brevity of humour worthy of literary admiration, 
he displayed by mutely turning himself about as he entered. 

“Smashed ! ” was the general outcry. 

“T ran slap into him,” said the gentleman. ‘ Who the 
deuce !—no bones broken, that’s one thing. ‘The fellow... . 
there, look at him: he’s like a glass tortoise.” 

“It’s a chiwal glass,” Crickledon remarked, and laid finger 
on the star in the centre. 

“Gentleman ran slap into me,’’.said Crummins, depositing 
the frame on the floor of the shop. 

“Never had such a shock in my life,” continued the gen- 
tleman. ‘Upon mysoul, I took him for a door: I did indeed. 
A kind of light flashed from one of your houses here, and in 
the pitch dark I thought I was at the door of old Mart 
Tinman’s house, and dash me if I didn’t go in—crash! But 
what the deuce do you do, carrying that great big looking- 
glass at night, man? And, look here: tell me; how was it 
you happened to be going glass foremost when you’d got the 
glass on your back ?” 

“ Well, ’tain’t my fault, I knows that,” rejoined Crummins. 
“T came along as careful as a man could. I was just going to 
bawl out to Master Tinman, ‘I knows the way, never fear 
me’ ; for I thinks | hears ’n call from his house, ‘ Do ye see the 
way?’ and into me this gentleman runs all his might, and 
smash goes the glass. It was just ten steps from Master Tin- 
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man’s gate, and that careful, I reckoned every foot I put down, 
that I was; I knows I did, though.” 

“ Why, it was me calling, ‘I’m sure I can’t see the way.’ 
You heard me, you donkey !” retorted the bearded gentleman. 
_ “ What was the good of your turning that glass against me in 
the very nick when I dashed on you? ” 

“Well, *tain’t my fault, I swear,” said Crummins. “ The 
wind catches voices so on a pitch dark night, you never can 
tell whether they be on one shoulder or the other. And if l’m 
to go and lose my place through no fault of mime——” 

“ Haven’t I told you, sir, ’m going to pay the damage? 
Here,” said the gentleman, fumbling at his waistcoat, “here, 
take this card. Read it.” 

For the first time during the scene in the carpenter’s shop, 
a certain pomposity swelled the gentleman’stone. His delivery 
of the card appeared to act on him like the flourish of a 
trumpet before great men. 

“Van Diemen Smith,” he proclaimed himself for the assist- 
ance of Ned Crummins in his task; the latter’s look of sad 
concern on receiving the card seeming to declare an unscholarly 
conscience. 

An anxious feminine voice was heard close beside Mr. Van 
Diemen Smith. 

“Oh, papa, has there been an accident? Are you hurt ?” 

“Not a bit, Netty; not a bit. Walked into a big looking- 
glass in the dark, that’s all. A matter of eight or ten pound, 
and that won’t stump us. But these are what I call queer 
doings in Old England, when you can’t take a step in the dark 
on the seashore without plumping bang into a glass. And it 
looks like bad luck to my visit to old Mart Tinman. Can you,” 
he addressed the company, “‘tell me of a clean, wholesome 
lodging-house ? I was thinking of flinging myself, body and 
baggage, on your mayor, or whatever he is—my old school- 
mate; but I don’t so much like this beginning. A couple of 
bed-rooms and sitting-room; clean sheets, well aired; good 
food, well cooked ; payment per week in advance.” 

The pebble dropped into deep water speaks of its depth by 
the tardy arrival of bubbles on the surface, and, in like 
manner, the very simple question put by Mr. Van Diemen 
Smith pursued its course of penetration in the assembled mind 
in the carpenter’s shop for a considerable period, with no sign 
to show that it had reached the bottom. 
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“Surely, papa, we can go to aninn? There must be some 
hotel,” said his daughter. 

“ There’s good accommodation at the Cliff Hotel hard by,” 
said Crickledon. 

“ But,” said one of his friends, “if you don’t want to go so 
far, sir, there’s Master Crickledon’s own house next door, and 
his wife lets lodgings, and there’s not a better cook along this 
coast.” 

“Then why didn’t the man mention it? Is he afraid of 
having me?” asked Mr. Smith, a little thunderingly. “I 
mayn’t be known much yet in England; but I’ll tell you, you 
inquire the route to Mr. Van Diemen Smith over there in 
Australia = 

“Yes, papa,” interrupted his daughter, ‘‘only you must 
consider that it may not be convenient to take us in at this 
hour—so late.” 

“It’s not that, miss, begging your pardon,” said Crickle- 
don. “I make a point of never recommending my own 
house. That’s where it is. Otherwise you’re welcome to try 
us.” 





“‘T was thinking of falling bounce on my old schoolmate, 
and putting Old English hospitality to the proof,’ Mr. Smith 
meditated. ‘ Butit’s late. Yes, and that confounded glass ! 
No, we'll bide with you, Mr. Carpenter. T’ll send my card 
across to Mart Tinman to-morrow, and set him agog at his 
breakfast.”’ 

Mr. Van Diemen Smith waved his hand for Crickledon to 
lead the way. 

Hereupon Ned Crummins looked up from the card he had 
been turning over and over, more and more like one arriving at 
a condemnatory judgment of a fish. 

“T can’t go and gi’e my master a card instead of his glass,” 
he remarked. 

“‘ Yes, that reminds me; and I should like to know what 
you meant by bringing that glass away from Mr. Tinman’s 
house at night,” said Mr. Smith. ‘If I’m to pay for it, I’ve 
aright to know. What’s the meaning of moving it at night? 
Kh, let’s hear. Night’s not the time for moving big glasses 
like that. I’m not so sure I haven’t got a case.” 

“Tf you'll step round to my master along o’ me, sir,” said 
Crummins, “ perhaps he’ll explain.” 

Crummins was requested to state who his master was, and 
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he replied, “ Phippun and Company ;” but Mr. Smith posi- 
tively refused to go with him. 

“ But here,” said he, “is a crown for you, for you’re a civil 
fellow. You'll know where to find me in the morning; and 
- mind, I shall expect Phippun and Company to give me a very 
good account of their reason for moving a big looking-glass 
on a night like this. There, be off.” 

The crown-piece in his hand effected a genial change in 
Crummins’ disposition to communicate. Crickledon spoke to 
him about the glass; two or three of the others present jogged 
him. “ What did Mr. Tinman want by having the glass moved 
so late in the day, Ned ? Your master wasn’t nervous about his 
property, was he ?” 

“Not he,” said Crummins, and began to suck down his 
upper lip and agitate his eyelids and stand uneasily, glimmer- 
ing signs of the setting in of the tide of narration. 

He caught the eye of Mr. Smith, then looked abashed at 
Miss. 

Crickledon saw his dilemma. “Say what’s uppermost, 
Ned; never mind how you says it. English is English. Mr. 
Tinman sent for you to take the glass away, now, didn’t he?” 

“He did,” said Crummins. 

“* And you went to him.” 

“ Ay, that I did.” 

“ And he fastened the chiwal glass upon your back.” 

“* He did that.” 

“'That’s all plain sailing. Had he bought the glass ?” 

‘*No, he hadn’t bought it. He’d hired it.” 

As when upon an enforced visit to the dentist, people have 
had one tooth out, the remaining offenders are more willingly 
submitted to the. operation, insomuch that a poetical license 
might hazard the statement that they shed them like leaves of 
the tree, so Crummins, who had shrunk from speech, now 
volunteered whole sentences in succession ; and how important 
they were deemed by his fellow-townsman, Mr. Smith, and 
especially Miss Annette Smith, could perceive in their ejacu- 
lations, before they themselves were drawn into the strong 
current of interest. 

And this was the matter: Tinman had hired the glass for 
three days. Latish, on the very first day of the hiring, close 
upon dark, he had despatched imperative orders to Phippun 
and Company to take the glass out of his house on the spot, 
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And why? Because, as he maintained, there was a fault in 
the glass causing an incongruous and absurd reflection ; and 
he was at that moment awaiting the arrival of another cheval- 
glass. 

“ Cut along, Ned,” said Crickledon. 

“What the deuce does he want with a cheval-glass at all ?”’ 
cried Mr. Smith, endangering the flow of the story by suggest- 
ing to the narrator that he must ‘hark back,’ which to him 
was equivalent to the jumping of a chasm hindward. Happily 
his brain had seized a picture : 

“Mr. Tinman, he’s a-standin’ in his best Court suit.” 

Mr. Tinman’s old schoolmate gave a jump ; and no wonder. 

“Standing?” he cried; and as the act of standing was 
really not extraordinary, he fixed upon the suit: ‘ Court ?” 

“So Mrs. Cavely told me, it was what he was standin’ in, 
and as I found ’n I left ’*n,” said Crummins. 

‘* He’s standing in it now?” said Mr. Van Diemen Smith, 
with a great gape. 

Crummins doggedly repeated the statement. Many would 
have ornamented it in the repetition, but he was for bare flat 
truth. 

“He must be precious proud of having a Court suit,” 
said Mr. Smith, and gazed at his daughter so glassily that 
she smiled, though she was impatient to proceed to Mrs. 
Crickledon’s lodgings. 

“Qh! there’s where it is?” interjected the carpenter, 
with a funny frown at a low word from Ned Crummins. 
“ Practising, is he? Mr. Tinman’s practising before the glass 
preparatory to his going to the palace in London.” 

“He gave me a shillin’,”” said Crummins. 

Crickledon comprehended him immediately. “ We shan’t 
speak about it, Ned.” 

What did you see? was thus cautiously suggested. 

The shilling was on Crummins’ tongue to check his betrayal 
of the secret scene. But remembering that he had only wit- 
nessed it by accident, and that Mr. Tinman had not completely 
taken him into his confidence, he thrust his hand down his 
pocket to finger the crown-piece lying in fellowship with the 
coin it multiplied five times, and was inspired to think himself 
at liberty to say : “ All I saw was when the door opened. Not 
the house-door.. It was the parlour-door. I saw him walk up 
to the glass, and walk back from the glass. And when he'd 
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got up to the glass he bowed, he did, and he went back’ards 
just so.” 

Doubtless the presence of a lady was the active agent that 
prevented Crummins from doubling his body entirely, and 
giving more than a rapid indication of the posture of Mr. 
Tinman in his retreat before the glass. But it was a glimpse 
of broad burlesque, and though it was received with becoming 
sobriety by the men in the carpenter’s shop, Annette plucked 
at her father’s arm. 

She could not get him to depart. That picture of his old 
schoolmate Martin Tinman practising before a cheval-glass 
to present himself at the palace in his Court suit, seemed to 
stupefy his Australian intelligence. 

“What right has he got to go to Court?” Mr. Van 
Diemen Smith inquired, like the foreigner he had become 
through exile. 

** Mr. Tinman’s bailiff of the town,” said Crickledon. 

‘¢ And what was his objection to that glass I smashed ? ” 

“‘He’s rather an irritable gentleman,” Crickledon murmured, 
and turned to Crummins. 

Crummins growled: “ He said it was misty, and give him 
a twist.” 

“ What a big fool he must be! eh?” Mr. Smith glanced 
at Crickledon and the other faces for the verdict of Tinman’s 
townsmen upon his character. 

They had grounds for thinking differently of Tinman. 

“ He’s no fool,” said Crickledon. 

Another shook his head. ‘ Sharp at a bargain.” 

“‘That he be,” said the chorus. 

Mr. Smith was informed that Mr. Tinman would probably 
end by buying up half the town. 

“Then,” said Mr. Smith, “he can afford to pay half the 
money for that glass, and pay he shall.” 

A serious view of the recent catastrophe was presented by 
his declaration. 

In the midst of a colloquy regarding the cost of the glass, 
during which it began to be seen by Mr. Tinman’s townsmen 
that there was laughing-stuff for a year or so in the scene 
witnessed by Crummins, if they postponed a bit their right 
to the laugh and took it in doses, Annette induced her 
father to signal to Crickledon his readiness to go and see the 
lodgings. No sooner had he done it than he said, “‘ What on 
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earth made us wait all this time here? I’m hungry, my dear ; 
I want supper.” 

“‘ That is because you have had a disappointment. Iknow 
you, papa,” said Annette. 

“Yes, it’s rather a damper about old Mart Tinman,” her 
father assented. ‘‘ Or else [ haven’t recovered the shock of 
smashing that glass, and visitit on him. But, upon my honour, 
he’s my only friend in England, I haven’t a single relative that 
I know of, and to come and find your only friend making a 
donkey of himself, is enough to make a man think of eating 
and drinking.” _ 

Annette murmured reproachfully : ‘‘ We can hardly say he 
is our only friend in England, papa, can we?” 

“Do you mean that young fellow? You'll take my 
appetite away if you talk of bim. He’sastranger. I don’t 
believe he’s worth a penny. He owns he’s what he calls a 
journalist.” 

These latter remarks were hurriedly exchanged at the 
threshold of Crickledon’s house. 

“Tt don’t look promising,” said Mr. Smith. 

“T didn’t recommend it,” said Crickledon. 

“Why the deuce do you let your lodgings, then ?”’ 

‘“‘ People who have come once come again.” 

“Oh! ITamin England,” Annette sighed joyfully, feeling 
at home in some trait she had detected in Crickledon. 


CHAPTER IIt. 


Tue story of tie shattered cheval-glass and the visit of 
Tinman’s old schoolmate fresh from Australia, was at many a 
breakfast-table before Tinman heard a word of it, and when 
he did he had no time to spare for such incidents, for he was 
reading to his widowed sister Martha, in an impressive tone, at 
a tolerably high pitch of the voice, and with a suppressed 
excitement that shook away all things external from his mind 
as violently as it agitated his body. Not the waves without 
but the engine within it is which gives the shock and 
tremor to the crazy steamer, forcing it to cut through the 
waves and scatter them to spray; and so did Martin Tinman 
make light of the external attack of the card of Van DrEMEN 
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Smiru, and its pencilled line: ‘An old chum of yours, eh, 
matey? Kven the communication of Phippun & Co. concern- 
ing the cheval-glass, failed to divert him from his particular 
task. It was indeed a public duty; and the cheval-glass, 
though pertaining to it, was a private business. He that has 
broken the glass, let that man pay for it, he pronounced: no 
doubt in simpler fashion, being at his ease in his home, but 
with the serenity of one uplifted. As to the name Van Dremen 
SmitH, he knew it not, and so he said to himself while accu- 
rately recollecting the identity of the old chum who alone of 
men would have thought of writing: eh, matey ? 

Mr. Van Diemen Smith did not present the card in per- 
son. “ At Crickledon’s,” he wrote, apparently expecting the 
bailiff of the town to rush over to him before knowing who 
he was. 

Tinman was far too busy. Anybody can read plain pen- 
manship or print, but ask anybody not a Cabinet Minister or 
a Lord-in-Waiting to read out loud and clear in a Palace, 
before a Throne. Oh! the nature of reading is distorted in a 
trice, and as Tinman said to his worthy sister: “I can do it, 
but I must lose no time in preparing myself’? Again, ata 
reperusal, he informed her: “ I must habituate myself.” For 
this purpose he had put on the suit overnight. 

The articulation of faultless English was his object. His 
sister Martha sat vice-regally to receive his loyal congratula- 
tions on the illustrious marriage, and she was pensive, less 
nervous than her brother from not having to speak con- 
tinuously, yet somewhat perturbed. She also had her task, and 
it was to ayoid thinking herself the Person addressed by her 
suppliant brother, while at the same time she took possession 
of the scholarly training and perfect knowledge of diction and 
rules of pronunciation which would infallibly be brought to 
bear on him in the terrible hour of the delivery of the Address. 
It was no small task moreover to be compelled to listen right 
through to the end of the Address, before the very gentlest 
word of criticism was allowed. She did not exactly complain 
of the renewal of the rehearsal : a fatigue can be endured when 
it is a joy. What vexed her was her failing memory for the 
points of objection, as in her imagined High Seat she con- 
ceived them. for, in painful truth, the instant her brother had 
finished she entirely lost her acuteness of ear, and with that 
her recollection: so there was nothing to do but to say: 
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“ Excellent! Quite unobjectionabie, dear Martin, quite:” 
so she said, and emphatically ; but the addition of the word 
‘only’ was printed on her contracted brow, and every faculty 
of Tinman’s mind and nature being at strain just then, he 
asked her testily: “‘ What now? what’s the fault now?” She 
assured him with languor that there was nota fault. ‘It’s 
not your way of talking,” said he, and what he said was true. 
His discernment was extrdordinary; generally he noticed 
nothing. 

Not only were his perceptions quickened by the prepara- 
tions for the day of great splendour: day of a great furnace to 
be passed through likewise!—he was learning Hnglish at an 
astonishing rate into the bargain. A pronouncing Dictionary 
lay open on his table. ‘To this he flew at a hint of a contrary 
method, and disputes, verifications and triumphs on one side 
and the other ensued between brother and sister. In his heart 
the agitated man believed his sister to be a misleading guide. 
He dared not say it, he thought it, and previous to his African 
travel through the Dictionary he had thought his sister infal- 
lible on these points. He dared not say it, because he knew no 
one else before whom he could practise, and as it was con- 
fidence that he chiefly wanted—above all things, confidence— 
and confidence comes of practice, he preferred the going on 
with his practice to an absolute certainty as to correctness. 

At midday came another card from Mr. Van Diemen Smith 
bearing the superscription: alias Phil Lt. 

“Can it be possible,’ Tinman asked his sister, “ that 
Philip Ribstone has had the audacity to return to this country ? 
I think,” he added, “I am right in treating whoever sends me 
this card as a counterfeit.” 

Martha’s advice was, that he should take no notice of the 
card. 

“T am seriously engaged,” said Tinman. With a “ Now, 
then, dear,” he resumed his labours. 

Messages had passed between Tinman and Phippun; and 
in the afternoon Phippun appeared to broach the question of 
payment for the cheval-glass. He had seen Mr. Van Diemen 
Smith, had found him very strange, rather impracticable. He 
was obliged to tell Tinman that he must hold him responsible 
for the glass; nor could he send a second until payment was 
made for the first. It really seemed as if Tinman would be 
compelled by the force of circumstances, to go and shake his 
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old friend by the hand. Otherwise one could clearly see the 
man might be off: he might be off at any minute, leaving a 
legal contention behind him. On the other hand, supposing 
he had come to Crikswich for assistance in money? Friend- 
ship is a good thing, and so is hospitality, which is an essen- 
tially English thing, and consequently one that it behoves an 
Englishman to think it his duty to perform, but we do not 
extend it to paupers. But should a pauper get so close to us 
as to lay hold of us, vowing he was once our friend, how shake 
him loose? ‘Tinman foresaw that it might be a matter of five 
pounds thrown to the dogs, perhaps ten, counting the glass. 
He put on his hat, full of melancholy presentiments; and it 
was exactly half-past five o’clock of the spring afternoon when 
he knocked at Crickledon’s door. 

Had he looked into Crickledon’s shop as he went by, he 
would have perceived Van Diemen Smith astride a piece of 
timber, smoking a pipe. Van Diemen saw Tinman. His 
eyes cocked and watered. It is a disgraceful fact to record 
of him without periphrasis. In truth, the bearded fellow was 
almost a woman at heart, and had come from the Antipodes 
throbbing to slap Martin Tinman on the back, squeeze his 
hand, run over England with him, treat him, and talk of old 
times in the presence of a trotting regiment of champagne. 
That affair of the cheval-glass had temporarily damped his 
enthusiasm. ‘The absence of a reply to his double transmission 
of cards had wounded him; and something in the look of 
Tinman disgusted his rough taste. But the well-known features 
recalled the days of youth. Tinman was his one living link to 
the country he admired as the conqueror of the world, and 
imaginatively delighted in as the seat of pleasures, and he 
could not discard the feeling of some love for Tinman without 
losing his grasp of the reason why he had longed so fervently 
and travelled so breathlessly to return hither. In the days 
of their youth, Van Diemen had been Tinman’s cordial spirit, 
at whom he sipped for cheerful visions of life, and a good 
honest glow of emotion now and then. Whether it was odd 
or not that the sipper should be oblivious, and the cordial 
spirit heartily reminiscent of those times, we will not stay to 
inquire. 

Their meeting took place in Crickledon’s shop. Tinman 
was led in by Mrs. Crickledon. His voice made a sound of 
metal in his throat, and bis air was that of a man buttoned up 
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to the palate, as he read from the card, glancing over his 
eyelids, “‘ A—Mr. Van Diemen Smith, I believe.” 

“Phil Ribstone, if you like,” said the other, without 
rising. 

“ Oh, ah, indeed!” Tinman temperately coughed. 

“Yes, dear me. Soitis. It strikes you as odd?” 

“The change of name,” said Tinman. 

“Not nature, though! ” 

“Ah! Have you been long in England? ” 

“Time to run to Helmstone, and on here. You've been 
lucky in business, I hear.” 

“Thank you; as things go. Do you think of remaining 
in England ? ” 

“’ve got to settle about a glass I broke last night.” 

“ Ah! I have heard of it. Yes, I fear there will have to be 
a settlement.”’ 

**T shall pay halfof the damage. You’ll have to stump up 
your part.” 

Van Diemen smiled roguishly. 

“We must discuss that,” said Tinman, smiling too, as a 
patient in bed may smile at a doctor’s joke; for he was, 
as Crickledon had said of him, no fool on practical points, and 
Van Diemen’s mention of the half-payment reassured him as 
to his old friend’s position in the world, and softly thawed him. 
Will you dine with me to-day ? ” 

“T don’t mindifI do. I’vea girl. You remember little 
Netty? She’s walking out on the beach with a young fellow 
named Fellingham, whose acquaintance we made on the 
voyage, and hasn’t left us long to ourselves. Will you have 
her as well? And I suppose you must ask him. He’s a 
newspaper man; been round the world; seen a lot.’ 

Tinman hesitated. An electrical idea of putting sherry at 
fifteen shillings per dozen on his table instead of the ceremonial 
wine at twenty-five shillings, assisted him to say hospitably, 
“Oh! ah! yes; any friend of yours.” 

“And now perhaps you'll shake my fist,” said Van 
Diemen. 

“With pleasure,” said Tinman. ‘ It was your change of 
name, you know, Philip.” 

** Look here, Martin. Van Diemen Smith was a convict, 
and my benefactor. Why the deuce he was’ so fond of that 
name, I can’t tell you; but his dying wish was for me to take 
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it and carry it on. He left me his fortune, for Van Diemen 
Smith to enjay life, as he never did, poor fellow, when he was 
alive. The money was got honestly, by hard labour at a store. 
He did evil once, and repented after. But, by Heaven! ”— 
Van Diemen jumped up and thundered out of a broad chest— 
the man was one of the finest hearts that ever beat. He 
was! and I’m proud of him. When he died, I turned my 
thoughts home to Old England and you, Martin.” 

“Oh!” said Tinman; and reminded by Van Diemen’s 
way of speaking, that cordiality was expected of him, he shook 
his limbs to some briskness, and continued, ‘‘ Well, yes, 
we must all die in our native land if we can. I hope you’re 
comfortable in your lodgings ?” 

“ll give you one of Mrs. Crickledon’s dinners to try. 
Yow’re as good as mayor of this town, I hear?” 

“* T am the bailiff of the town,” said Mr. Tinman. 

“ You’re going to Court, I’m told.” 

“The appointment,” replied Mr. Tinman, “ will soon be 
made. I have not yet an appointed day.” ; 

On the great highroad of life there is Expectation, and 
there is Attainment, and also there is Envy. Mr. Tinman’s 
posture stood for Attainment shadowing Expectation, and 
sunning itself in the glass of Envy, as he spoke of the ap- 
pointed day. It was involuntary, and naturally evanescent, a 
momentary view of the spirit. 

He unbent, and begged to be excused for the present, that 
he might go and apprise his sister of guests coming. 

“ Allright. I daresay we shall see enough of one another,” 
said Van Diemen. And almost before the creak of Tinman’s 
heels was deadened on the road outside the shop, he put the 
funny question to Crickledon, ‘‘ Do you box?” 

‘«“T make ’em,” Crickledon replied. 

‘“‘ Because I should like to have a go in at something, my 
friend.” 

Van Diemen stretched and yawned. 

Crickledon recommended the taking of a walk. 

“ | think I will,” said the other, and turned back abruptly. 
“ How long do you work in the day ?” 

“Generally, all the hours of light,’ Crickledon replied ; 
“and always up to supper-time.” 

“ You’re healthy and happy ? ” 

“ Nothing to complain of.”’ 
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“ Good appetite ?” 

“ Pretty regular.” 

“ You never take a holiday ?” 

“Except Sundays.” 

“You'd like to be working then ?” 

“T won’t say that.” 

“ But you’re glad to be up Monday morning ? ” 

“Tt feels cheerfuller in the shop.” 

«‘ And carpentering’s your joy ? ” 

“T think I may say so.” 

Van Diemen slapped his thigh. “ There’s life in Old 
England yet!” 

Crickledon eyed him as he walked away to the beach to 
look for his daughter, and conceived that there was a touch of 
the soldier in him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘Annerre Swira’s delight in her native England made her see 
beauty and kindness everywhere around her; it put a halo 
about the house on the beach, and thrilled her at Tinman’s 
table when she heard the thunder of the waves hard by. She 
fancied it had been a most agreeable dinner to her father and 
Mr. Herbert Fellingham—especially to the latter, who had 
laughed very much; and she was astonished to hear them at 
breakfast both complaining of their evening. In answer to 
which, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, I think the situation of the house 
is so romantic ! ” 

“The situation of the host is exceedingly so,” said Mr. 
Fellingham; “but I think his wine the most unromantic 
liquid I have ever tasted.” 

“Tt must be that!” cried Van Diemen, puzzled by novel 
pains in the head. ‘Old Martin woke up a little like his old 
self after dinner.” 

“ He drank sparingly,” said Mr. Fellingham. 

“T am sure you were satirical last night,’ Annette said, 
reproachfully. 

“On the contrary, I told him I thought he was in a 
romantic situation.” 

“ But I have had a French mademoiselle for my governess, 
and an Oxford gentleman for my tutor; and I know you 
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accepted French and English from Mr. Tinman and his sister 
that I should not have approved.” 

“ Netty,” said Van Diemen, “ has had the best instruction 
money could procure; andif she says you were satirical, you 
may depend on it you were.” 

“ Oh, in that case, of course!” Mr. Fellingham rejoined. 
** Who could help it ? ” 

He thought himself warranted in giving the rein to his 
wicked satirical spirit, and talked lightly of the accidental 
character of the letter H in Tinman’s pronunciation; of how, 
like somebody else’s hat in a high wind, it descended on some- 
body else’s head, and of how his words walked about asking 
one another who they were and what they were doing, danced 
together madly, snapping their fingers at signification; and so 
forth, He was flippant. 

Annette glanced at her father, and dropped her eyelids. 

Mr. Fellingham perceived that he was enjoined to be on 
his guard. 

He went one step farther in his fun; upon which Van, 
Diemen said, with a frown, “If you please! ” 

Nothing could withstand that. 

“ Hang old Mart Tinman’s wine!” Van Diemen burst out 
in the dead pause. ‘ My head’s a bullet. I’m in a shocking 
bad temper. I can hardly see. I’m bilious.” 

Mr. Fellingham counselled his lying down for an hour, 
and he went grumbling, complaining of Mart Tinman’s in- 
credulity about the towering beauty of a place in Australia 
called Gippsland. 

Annette confided to Mr. Fellingham, as soon as they were 
alone, the chivalrous nature of her father in his friendships, 
and his indisposition to hear a satirical remark upon his old 
schoolmate, the moment he understood it to be satire. 

Fellingham pleaded: “The man’s a perfect burlesque. 
He’s as distinctly made to be laughed at as a mask in a pan- 
tomime.”’ 

“ Papa will not think so,’’ said Annette; “and papa has 
been told that he is not to be laughed at as a man of business.’ 

“ Do you prize him for that ? ”’ 

“Tam no judge. Iam too happy to be in England to be 
a judge of anything.” 

“You did not touch his wine!” 

“You men attach so much importance to wine 
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“‘ They do say that powders is a good thing after Mr. Tin- 
man’s wine,” observed Mrs. Crickledon, who had come into 
the sitting-room to take away the breakfast things. 

Mr. Fellingham gave a peal of laughter ; but Mrs. Crickle- 
don bade him be hushed, for Mr. Van Diemen Smith had gone 
to lay down his poor aching head on his pillow. Annette ran 
upstairs to speak to her father about a doctor. 

During her absence, Mr. Feilingham received the popular 
portrait of Mr. Tinman from the lips of Mrs. Crickledon. He 
subsequently strolled to the carpenter’s shop, and endeavoured 
to get a confirmation of it. 

** My wife talks too much,” said Crickledon. 

When questioned by a gentleman, however, he was natur- 
ally bound to answer to the extent of his knowledge. 

“What a funny old country it is!” Mr. Fellingham said 
to Annette, on their waik to the beach. 

She implored him not to laugh at;anything English. 

“T don’t, I assure you,” said he. ‘I love the country, 
too. But when one comes back from abroad, and plunges into 
their daily life, it’s difficult to retain the real figure of the old 
country seen from outside, and one has to remember half a 
dozen great names to right oneself. And Englishmen are so 
funny! Your father comes here to see his old friend, and 
begins boasting of the Gippsland hethas left behind. Tinman 
immediately brags of Helvellyn, and they fling mountains at 
one another till, on their first evening together, there’s earth- 
quake and rupture—they were nearly at fisticuffs at one time.” 

“Oh! surely no,” said Annette. ‘I did not hear them. 
They were good friends when you came to the drawing-room. 
Perhaps the wine did affect poor papa, if it was bad wine. I 
wish men would never drink any. How much happier they 
would be.” 

“‘ But then there would cease to be social meetings in Eng- 
land. What should we do?” 

‘“‘] know that is a sneer; and you were nearly as enthu- 
siastic as 1 was on board the vessel,” Annette said, sadly. 

“Quite true. I was. But see what quaint creatures we 
have about us! Tinman practising in his Court suit before the 
cheval-glass! And that good fellow, the carpenter, Crickle- 
don, who has lived with the sea fronting him all his life, and 
has never been in a boat, and he confesses he has only once 
gone inland, and has never seen an acorn ! ” 
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“T wish I could see one—of a real English oak,” said 
Annette. 

“And after being in England a few months you will be 
sighing for the Continent.” 

“ Never! ” 

“You think you will be quite contented here ?”’ 

“Tam sure I shall be. May papa and I never be exiles 
again! JI did not feel it when I was three years old, going 
out to Australia; but it would be like death to me now. Oh!” 
Annette shivered with the exile’s chill. 

“On my honour,” said Mr. Fellingham, as softly as he 
could with the wind in his teeth, ‘‘ I love the old country ten 
times more from your love of it.” 

“That is not how Il want England to be loved,” returned 
Annette. 

“The love is in your hands.” 

She seemed indifferent on hearing it. 

He should have seen that the way to woo her was to 
humour her prepossession by another passion. He could feel 
that it ennobled her in the abstract, but a latent spite at Tin- 
man on account of his wine, to which he continued angrily to 
attribute an unwonted dizziness of the head and slight irasci- 
bility, made him urgent in his desire that she should separate 
herself from Tinman and his sister by the sharp division of 
derision. 

Annette declined to laugh at the most risible caricatures of 
Tinman. In her antagonism she forced her simplicity so far 
as to say that she did not think him absurd. And supposing 
Mr. Tinman to have proposed to the titled widow, Lady Ray, 
as she had heard, and to other ladies young and middle-aged 
in the neighbourhood, why should he not, if he wished to 
marry? If he was economical, surely he had a right to manage 
his own affairs. Her dread was lest Mr. Tinman and her 
father should quarrel over the payment for the broken cheval- 
glass: that she honestly admitted, and Fellingham was so in- 
discreet as to roar aloud, not so very cordially. 

Annette thought him unkindly satirical; and his thoughts 
of her reduced her to the condition of a commonplace girl 
with expressive eyes. 

She had to return to her father. Mr. Fellingham took a 
walk on the springy turf along the cliffs; and “ certainly she 
is a commonplace girl,’ he began by reflecting, with a side 
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eye at the fact that his meditations were excited by Tinman’s 
poisoning of his bile. ‘A girl who can’t see the absurdity of 
Tinman must be destitute of common intelligence.’ After a 
while he sniffed the fine sharp air of mingled earth and sea 
delightedly, and he strode back to the town late in the after- 
noon, laughing at himself in scorn of his wretched susceptibility 
to bilious impressions, and really all but hating Tinman as the 
cause of his weakness—in the manner of the criminal hating 
the detective, perhaps. He cast it altogether on Tinman that 
Annette’s complexion of character had become discoloured to 
his‘mind ; for, in spite of the physical freshness with which he 
returned to her society, he was incapable of throwing off the 
idea of her being commonplace; and it was with regret that 
he acknowledged he had gained from his walk only a higher 
opinion of himself. 

Her father was the victim of a sick headache, and lay, a 
groaning man, on his bed, ministered to by Mrs. Crickledon 
chiefly. Annette had to conduct the business with Mr. 
Phippun and Mr. Tinman as to payment for the cheval-glass. 
She was commissioned to offer half the price for the glass on 
her father’s part; more he would not pay. Tinman and 
Phippun sat with her in Crickledon’s cottage, and Mrs. Crickle- 
don brought down two messages from her invalid, each posi- 
tive, to the effect that he would fight with all the arms of 
English law rather than yield his point. 

Tinman declared it to be quite out of the question that he 
should pay a penny. Phippun vowed that from one or the 
other of them he would have the money. 

Annette naturally was in deep distress, and Fellingham 
postponed the discussion to the morrow. 

Even after such a taste of Tinman as that, Annette could 
not be induced to join in deriding him privately. She looked 
pained by Mr. Fellingham’s cruel jests. It was monstrous, 
Fellingham considered, that he should draw on himself a second 
reprimand from Van Diemen Smith, while they were consulting 
in entire agreement upon the case of the cheval-glass. 

“T must tell you this, mister sir,” said Van Diemen, “I 
like you, but I'll be straightforward and truthful, or ’m not 
worthy the name of Englishman; and I do like you, or I 
shouldn’t have given you leave to come down here after us 
two. You must respect my friend if you cure for my respect. 
That’s it. There it is. Now you know my conditions.” 
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‘Tm afraid I can’t sign the treaty,” said Fellingham. 

** Here’s more,” said Van Diemen. ‘I’m a chilly man 
myself if I hear a laugh and think I know the aim of it. I'll 
meet what you like except scorn. I can’t stand contempt. 
So I feel for another. And now you know.” 

“It puts a stopper on the play of fancy, and checks the 
throwing off of steam,” Fellingham remonstrated. ‘I promise 
to do my best, but of all the men I’ve ever met in my life—Tin- 
man !—the ridiculous! Pray pardon me; but the donkey and 
his looking-glass! The glass was misty! He—as particular 
about his reflection in the glass as a poet with his verses! 
Advance, retire, bow ; and such murder of the Queen’s English 
in the very presence! If I thought he was going to take his 
wine with him, I’d have him arrested for high treason.” 

“You've chosen, and you know what you best like,” said 
Van Diemen, pointing his accents—by which is produced the 
awkward pause, the pitfall of conversation, and sometimes of 
amity. 

Thus it happened that Mr. Herbert Fellingham journeyed 
back to London a day earlier than he had intended, and with- 
out saying what he meant to say. 


CHAPTER V. 


A monta later, after a night of sharp frost on the verge of the 
warmer days of spring, Mr. Fellingham entered Crikswich 
under a sky of perfect blue that was in brilliant harmony with 
the green downs, the white cliffs and sparkling sea, and no 
doubt it was the beauty before his eyes which persuaded him 
of his delusion in having taken Annette for a commonplace 
girl. He had come in a merely curious mood to discover 
whether she was one or not. Who but a commonplace girl 
would care to reside in Crikswich, he had asked himself; and 
now he was full sure that no commonplace girl would ever 
have had the idea. Exquisitely simple, she certainly was; but 
that may well be a distinction in a young lady whose eyes are 
expressive. 

The sound of sawing attracted him to Crickledon’s shop, 
and the industrious carpenter soon put him on the tide of 
affairs. 
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Crickledon pointed to the house on the beach as the place 
where Mr. Van Diemen Smith and his daughter were staying. 
“Dear me! and how does he look?” said Fellingham. 

“ Our town seems to agree with him, sir.” 

“Well, I must not say any more, I suppose.” Felling- 
ham checked his tongue. ‘ How have they settled that dis- 
pute about the cheval-glass ? ” 

“ Mr. Tinman had to give way.” 

“ Really ! ” 

“ But,” Crickledon stopped work, “ Mr. Tinman sold him a 
meadow.” 

* T see.” 

“Mr. Smith has been buying a goodish bit of ground 
here. They tell me he’s about purchasing Elba. He has 
bought the Crouch. He and Mr. Tinman are always out to- 
gether. They’re over at Helmstone now. They’ve been to 
London.” 

“ Are they likely to be back to-day ! ” 

“Certain, I should think. Mr. Tinman has to be in Lon- 
don to-morrow.” 

Crickledon looked. He was not the man to look artful, 
but there was a lighted corner in his look that revived Felling- 
ham’s recollections, and the latter burst out :— 

“The Address? I’d half forgotten it. ‘That’s not over 
yet? Has he been practising much ? ” 

“ No more glasses ha’ been broken.” 

‘“¢ And how is your wife, Crickledon ? ” 

‘* She’s at home, sir, ready for a talk, if you’ve a mind to 
try her.” 

Mrs. Crickledon proved to be very ready. “ That Tin- 
man,” was her theme. He had taken away her lodgers, and 
she knew his objects. Mr. Smith repented of leaving her, she 
knew, though he dared not say it in plain words. She knew 
Miss Smith was tired to death of constant companionship with 
Mrs. Cavely, Tinman’s sister. She generally came once in the 
day just to escape from Mrs. Cavely, who would not, bless 
you! step in toa cottager’s house where she was not allowed 
to patronize. Fortunately Miss Smith had induced her father 
to get his own wine from the merchants. 

“A happy resolution,” said Fellmgham; “and a saving 
one.” 
He heard further that Mr. Smith would take possession of 
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the Crouch next month, and that Mrs. Cavely hung over Miss 
Smith like a kite. 

“ And that old Tinman, old enough to be her father!” said 
Mrs. Crickledon. 

She dealt in the flashes which connect ideas. Fellingham, 
though a man, and an Englishman, was nervously wakeful 
enough to see the connection. 

“ They’ll have to consult the young lady first, ma’am.”’ 

“Jf it’s her father’s nod she’ll bow to it; now mark me,” 
Mrs. Crickledon said, with emphasis. “She’s a young lady 
who thinks for herself, but she takes her start from her father 
where it’s feeling. And he’s gone stone-blind over that Tin- 
man.” 

While they were speaking, Annette appeared. 

“‘T saw you,” she said to Fellingham, gladly and openly, in 
the most commonplace manner. 

“Are you going to give me a walk along the beach?” 
said he. 

She proposed the country behind the town, and that was 
quite as much to his taste. But it was not a happy walk. He 
had decided that he admired her, and the notion of having 
Tinman for a rival annoyed him. He overflowed with ridicule 
of Tinman, and this was distressing to Annette because not 
only did she see that he would not control himself before her 
father, but he kindled her own satirical spirit in opposition to 
her father’s friendly sentiments toward his old schoolmate. 

“‘ Mr. Tinman has been extremely hospitable to us,” she said, 
a little coldly. 

“May I ask you, has he consented to receive instruction 
in deportment and pronunciation ? ” 

Annette did not answer. 

“If practice makes perfect, he must be near the mark by 
this time.” 

She continued silent. 

“‘T dare say, ia domestic life he’s as amiable as he is hos- 
pitable, and it must be a daily gratification to see him in his 
Court suit.” 

“T have not seen him in his Court suit.” 

“That is his coyness.” 

“‘ People talk of those things.” 

“The common people scandalize the great, about whom 
they know nothing, you mean! I am sure that is true, and 
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living in Courts one must be keenly aware of it. But what-a 
splendid sky and sea ! ” 

“Ts it not?” 

Annette echoed his false rapture with a candour that melted 
him. 

He was preparing to make up for lost time, when the wild 
waving of a parasol down a road to the right, coming from the 
town, caused Annette to stop and say,— 

“T think that must be Mrs. Cavely. We ought to meet 
her.” 

Fellingham asked why. 

“She is so fond of walks,” Annette replied,-with a tooth 
on her lip. 

Fellingham thought she seemed fond of runs. 

Mrs. Cavely joined them, breathless. ‘‘ My dear! the pace 
you goat!” she shouted. “I saw you starting. I followed, 
I ran, I tore along. I feared I never should catch you. And 
to lose such a morning of English scenery! Is it not heavenly?” 

“One can’t say more,” Fellingham observed, bowing. 

“T am sure I am very glad to see you again, sir. You 
enjoy Crikswich ?” 

‘““QOnce visited, always desired, like Venice, ma’am. May 
I venture to inquire whether Mr. Tinman has presented his 
Address ? ” 

“The day after to-morrow The appointment is made with 
him,” said Mrs, Cavely, more officially in manner, “ for the day 
after to-morrow. He is excited, as you may well believe. But 
Mr. Smith is an immense relief to him—the very distraction 
he wanted. We have become one family, you know.” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I did not know it,” said Fellingham. 

The communication imparted such satiric venom to his 
further remarks, that Annette resolved to: break her walk and 
dismiss him for the day. 

He called at the house on the beach after the dinner-hour, 
to see Mr. Van Diemen Smith, when there was literally a duel 
between him and Tinman; for Van Diemen’s contribution to 
the table was champagne, and that had been drunk, but Tin- 
man’s sherry remained. Tinman would insist on Fellingham’s 
taking a glass. Fellingham parried him with a sedate gravity 
of irony that was painfully perceptible to Annette. Van 
Diemen at last backed Tinman’s hospitable intent, and, to 
Fellingham’s astonishment, he found that he had been sup- 
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posed by these two men to be bashfully retreating from a 
seductive offer all the time that his tricks of fence and trans- 
piercings of one of them had been marvels of skill. 

Tinman pushed the glass into his hand. 

“You have spilt some,” said Fellingham. 

“Tt won’t hurt the carpet,” said Tinman. 

“Won't it?” Fellingham gazed at the carpet, as if 
expecting a flame to arise. 

He then related the tale of the magnanimous Alexander 
drinking off the potion, in scorn of the slanderer, to show faith 
in his friend. 

‘© Alexander—who was that? ” said Tinman, foiled in his 
historical recollections by the absence of the sirname. 

‘‘General Alexander,” said Fellingham. ‘ Alexander 
Philipson, or he declared it was Joveson; and very fond of 
wine. But his sherry did for him at last.” 

‘* Ah! he drank too much, then,” said Tinman. 

“ Of his own!” 

Annette admonished the vindictive young gentleman by 
saying, “‘ How long do you stay in Crikswich, Mr. Fellingham?” 

He had grossly misconducted himself. But an adversary 
at once offensive and helpless provokes brutality. Annette 
prudently avoided letting her father understand that satire 
was in the air; and neither he nor Tinman was conscious of it 
exactly: yet both shrank within themselves under the sensa- 
tion of a devilish blast blowing. Fellingham accompanied 
them and certain jurats to London next day. 

Yes, if you like: when a mayor visits Majesty, it is an 
important circumstance, and you are at liberty to argue at 
length that it means more than a desire on his part to show 
his writing power and his reading power: it is full of comfort 
to the people, as an exhibition of their majesty likewise; and 
it is an encouragement to men to strive to become mayors, 
bailiffs, or prime men of any sort; but a stress in the report- 
ing of it—the making it appear too important a circumstance 
—will surely breathe the intimation to a politically-minded 
people that satire is in the air, and however dearly they cherish 
the privilege of knocking at the first door of the kingdom, and 
walking ceremoniously in to read their writings, they will, if 
they are not in one of their moods for prostration, laugh. 
They will laugh at the report. 

All the greater reason is it that we should not indulge 
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them at such periods; and I say woe’s me for any brother of 
the pen, and one in some esteem, who dressed the report of 
that presentation of the Address of congratulation by Mr. Bailiff 
Tinman, of Crikswich! Herbert Fellingham wreaked his 
personal spite on Tinman. He should have bethought him 
that it involved another than Tinman—that is to say, an office 
—which the fitful beast rejoices to paw and play with con- 
temptuously now and then, one may think, as a solace to his 
pride, and an indemnification for those caprices of abject wor- 
ship so strongly recalling the days we see through Mr. Darwin’s 
glasses. 

He should not have written the report. It sent a titter 
over England. He was so unwise as to despatch a copy of 
the newspaper containing it to Van Diemen Smith. Van 
Diemen perused it with satisfaction. So did Tinman. Both 
of these praised the able young writer, But they handed the 
paper to the Coastguard Lieutenant, who asked Tinman how 
he liked it; and visitors were beginning to drop in to Criks- 
wich, who made a point of asking for a sight of the chief man ; 
and then came a comic publication, all in the Republican tone 
of the time, with Man’s Dignity for the standpoint, and the 
wheezy laughter residing in old puns to back it, in eulogy of 
the satiric report of the famous Address of congratulation of 
the Bailiff of Crikswich. 

‘“‘ Annette,’ Van Diemen said to his daughter, “ you’ll not 
encourage that newspaper fellow to come down here any more. 
He had his warning.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


One of the most difficult lessons for spirited young men to 
learn is, that good jokes are not always good policy. ‘They 
have to be paid for, like good dinners, though dinner and joke 
shall seem to have been at somebody else’s expense. Young 
Fellingham was treated rudely by Van Diemen Smith, and 
with some cold reserve by Annette: in consequence of which 
he thought her more than ever commonplace. He wrote her 
a letter of playful remonstrance, followed by one that appealed 
to her sentiments. But she replied to neither of them. So 
his visits to Crikswich came to an end. 
Shall a girl who has no appreciation of fun affect us ¢ 
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Her expressive eyes, and her quaint simplicity, and her 
enthusiasm for England, haunted Mr. Fellingham; being 
conjured up by contrast with what he met about him. But 
shall a girl who would impose upon us the task of holding in 
our laughter at Tinman be much regretted? There could be 
no companionship between us, Fellingham thought. 

On an excursion to the Hnglish Lakes he saw the name of 
Van Diemen Smith in a visitors’ book, and changed his ideas 
on the subject of companionship. Among mountains, or on 
the sea, or reading history, Annette was one in a thousand. 
He happened to be at a public ball at Helmstone in the winter 
season, and who but Annette herself came whirling before him 
on the arm of an officer! Fellingham did not miss his chance 
of talking to her. She greeted him gaily, and speaking with 
the excitement of the dance upon her, appeared a stranger to 
the serious emotions he was willing to.cherish. She had been 
to the Lakes and to Scotland. Next summer she was going 
to Wales. All her experiences were delicious. She was in- 
satiable, yet satisfied. 

“T wish I had been with you,” said Fellingham. 

“T wish you had,” said she. 

Mrs. Cavely was her chaperone at the ball, and he was not 
permitted to enjoy a lengthened conversation sitting with 
Annette. What was he to think of a girl who could be sub- 
missive to Mrs. Cavely, and danced with any number of officers, 
and had no idea save of running incessantly over England in 
the pursuit of pleasure? Her tone of saying, “I wish you 
had,” was that of the most ordinary of wishes, distinctly, if not 
designedly different from his own melodious depth. 

She granted him one waltz, and he talked of her father. 
Amid his whimsical vagrancies of feeling he had a positive 
liking for Van Diemen, and he sagaciously said so. Annette’s 
eyes brightened. ‘Then why do you never go to see him? 
He has bought Elba. We move into the Hall after Christmas. 
We are at the Crouch at present. Papa will be sure to make 
you welcome. Do you not know that he never forgets a friend 
or breaks a friendship ? ”’ 

“1 do, and I love him for it,” said Fellingham. 

If he was not greatly mistaken a gentle pressure on the 
fingers of his left hand rewarded him. 

This determined him. It should here be observed that 
he was by birth the superior of Annette’s parentage, and such 
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is the sentiment of a better blood that the flattery of her warm 
touch was needed for him to overlook the distinction. 

Two of his visits to Crikswich resulted simply in inter- 
views and conversations with Mrs. Crickledon. Van Diemen 
and his daughter were in London with Tinman and Mrs. 
Cavely, purchasing furniture for Elba Hall. Mrs. Crickle- 
don had no scruple in saying that Mrs. Cavely meant her 
brother to inhabit the Hall, though Mr. Smith had outbid him 
in the purchase. According to her, Tinman and Mr. Smith 
had their differences; for Mr. Smith was a very outspoken 
gentleman, and had been known to call Tinman names that 
no man of spirit would bear if he was not scheming. 

Fellingham returned to London, where he roamed the 
streets famous for furniture warehouses, in the vain hope of 
encountering the new owner of Elba. 

Failing in this endeavour, he wrote a love-letter to 
Annette. 

It was her first. She hadlikedhim. Her manner of think- 
ing she might love him was through the reflection that no one 
stood in the way. ‘The letter opened a world to her broader 
than Great Britain. 

Fellingham begged her, if she thought favourably of him, 
to prepare her father for the purport of his visit. If other- 
wise, she was to interdict the visit with as little delay as 
possible and cut him adrift. 

A decided line of conduct was imperative. Yet you have 
seen that she was not in love. She was only not unwilling to 
be in love. And Fellingham was just a trifle warmed. Now 
mark what events will do to light the fires. 

Van Diemen and Tinman, old chums re-united, and both 
successful in life, had nevertheless, as Mrs. Crickledon said, 
their differences. They commenced with an opposition to 
Tinman’s views regarding the expenditure of town moneys. 
Tinman was ever for devoting them to the patriotic defence of 
‘our shores;’? whereas Van Diemen, pointing in detestation 
of the town sewerage reeking across the common under the 
beach, loudly called on him to preserve our lives, by way of 
commencement. Then Van Diemen precipitately purchased 
Elba at a high valuation, and Tinman had expected by wait- 
ing to buy it at his own valuation, and sell it out of friendly 
consideration to his friend afterwards, for a friendly considera- 
tion. Van Diemen had joined the hunt. Tinman could not. 
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mount a horse. They had not quarrelled, but they had 
snapped about these and other affairs. Van Diemen fancied 
Tinman was jealous of his wealth. Tinman shrewdly sus- 
pected Van Diemen to be contemptuous of his dignity. He 
suffered a loss in a loan of money; and instead of pitying him, 
Van Diemen had laughed him to scorn for expecting security 
for investments at ten per cent. The bitterness of the pinch 
to Tinman made him frightfully sensitive to strictures on his 
discretion. In his anguish he told his sister he was ruined, 
and she advised him to marry before the crash. She was 
aware that he exaggerated, but she repeated her advice. She 
went so far as to name the person. This is known, because 
she was overheard by her housemaid, a gossip of Mrs. 
Crickledon’s, the subsequently famous “ Little Jane.” 

Now, Annette had shyly intimated to her father the nature 
of Herbert Fellingham’s letter, at the same time professing a 
perfect readiness to submit to his directions; and her father’s 
perplexity was very great, for Annette had rather fervently 
dramatized the young man’s words at the ball at Helmstone, 
which had pleasantly tickled him, and, besides, he liked the 
young man. On the other hand, he did not at all like the 
prospect of losing his daughter, and he would have desired 
her to be a lady of title. He hinted at her right to claim a 
high position. Annette shrank from the prospect, saying, 
“Never let me marry one who might be ashamed of my 
father |” 

“T shouldn’t stomach that,” said Van Diemen, more dis- 
posed in favour of the present suitor. 

Annette was now in a tremor. She had a lover; he was 
coming. And if he did not come, did it matter? Not so 
very much, except to her pride. And if he did, what was she 
to say to him? She felt like an actress who may in a few 
minutes be called on the stage, without knowing her part. 
This was painfully unlike love, and the poor girl feared it 
would be her conscientious duty to dismiss him—most gently, 
of course; and perhaps, should he be impetuous and _pic- 
turesque, relent enough to let him hope, and so bring about a 
happy postponement of the question. 

Her father had been to a neighbouring town on business 
with Mr. Tinman. He knocked at her door at midnight; and 
she, in dread of she knew not what—chiefly that the Hour of 
the Scene had somehow struck—stepped out to him trembling. 
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He was alone. She thought herself the most childish of 
mortals in supposing that she could have been summoned at 
midnight to declare her sentiments, and hardly noticed his 
gloomy depression. He asked her to give him five minutes ; 
then asked her for a kiss, and told her to go to bed and sleep. 
But Annette had seen that a great present affliction was on 
him, and she would not be sent to sleep. She promised to 
listen patiently, to bear anything, to be brave. “Is it bad 
news from home ?” she said, speaking of the old home where 
she had not left her heart, and where his money was invested. 

“It’s this, my dear Netty,” said Van Diemen, suffering her 
to lead him into her sitting-room; “we shall have to leave 
the shores of England.” 

“Then we are ruined.” 

“ We’re not; the rascal can’t do that. We might be off 
to the Continent, or we might go to America; we’ve money. 
But we can’t stay here. I'll not live at any man’s mercy.” 

“The Continent! America!” exclaimed the enthusiast for 
England. ‘ Oh, papa, you love living in England so !”’ 

“* Not so much as all that, my dear. You do, that I know. 
But I don’t see how it’s to be managed. Mart Tinman and I 
have been at tooth and claw to-day and half the night ; and he 
has thrown off the mask, or he’s dashed something from my 
sight, I don’t knowwhich. I knocked him down.” 

ce Papa 17? 

“‘T picked him up.” 

“Oh,” cried Annette, ‘‘has Mr. Tinman been hurt ?”’ 

** He called me a Deserter !” 

Annette shuddered. 

She did not know what this thing was, but the name of it 
opened a cabinet of horrors, and she touched her father 
timidly, to assure him of her constant love, and a little to 
reassure herself of his substantial identity. 

“And I am one,” Van Diemen made the confession at the 
pitch of his voice. “I am a Deserter; I’m liable to be 
branded on the back. And it’sin Mart Tinman’s power to 
have me marched away to-morrow morning in the sight of 
Crikswich, and all I can say for myself, as a man and a Briton, 
is, I did not desert before the enemy. That I swear I never 
would have done. Death, if death’s in front; but your poor 
mother was a handsome woman, my child, and there—I could 
not go on living in barracks and leaving her unprotected. I 
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can’t tell a young woman the tale. A hundred pounds came 
on me for a legacy as plump in my hands out of open heaven, 
and your poor mother and I saw our chance; we consulted, 
and we determined to risk it, and I got on board with her 
and you, and over the seas we went, first to shipwreck, 
ultimately to fortune.” 

Van Diemen laughed miserably. ‘‘ They noticed in the 
hunting-field here I had a soldier-like seat. A soldier-like 
seat it’ll be, with a brand on it. Ishan’t be asked to take a 
soldier-like seat at any of their tables again. I may at Mart 
Tinman’s, out of pity, after I’ve undergone my punishment. 
There’s a year still to run out of the twenty of my term of 
service due. He knows it; he’s been reckoning; he has me. 
But the worst cat-o’-nine-tails for me is the disgrace. To have 
myself pointed at, ‘There goes the Deserter! He was a 
private in the Carabineers, and he deserted!’ No one’ll say, 
‘Ay, but he clung to the idea of his old schoolmate when 
abroad, and came back loving him, and trusted him, and was 
deceived.’ ”” 

Van Diemen produced a spasmodic cough with a blow on 
his chest. Annette was weeping. 

“There, now, go to bed,” said he. ‘I wish you might 
have known no more than you did of our flight when I got you 
on board the ship with your poor mother; but you’re a young 
woman now, and you must help me to think of another cut and 
run, and what baggage we can scrape together in a jiffy, for I 
won’t live here at Mart Tinman’s mercy.” 

Drying her eyes to weep again, Annette said, when she 
could speak: “ Will nothing quiet him? I was going to 
bother you with all sorts of silly questions, poor dear papa; 
but I see I can understand if I try. Will nothing—lIs he so 
very angry? Can we not do something to pacify him? He 
is fund of money. He—oh, the thought of leaving England ! 
Papa, it will kill you; you set your whole heart on England. 
We could—I could—could I not, do you not think ?—step 
between you as a peacemaker. Mr. Tinman is always very 
courteous to me.” 

At these words of Annette’s, Van Diemen burst into a 
short snap of savage laughter. .““ But that’s far away in the 
background, Mr. Mart Tinman!” he said. “‘ You stick to 
your game, I know that; but you'll find me flown, though I 


leave a name to stink like your common behind me. And,” 
24 
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he added, as a chill reminder, “that name the name of my 
benefactor. Poor old Van Diemen! He thought it a safe 
bequest to make.” 

“It was; it is! We will stay; we will not be exiled,” 
said Annette. ‘Iwill do anything. What was the quarrel 
about, papa?” 

“The fact is, my dear, I just wanted to show him—and 
take down his pride—I’m by my Australian education a 
shrewder hand than his old country. I bought the house on 
the beach while he was chaffering, and then I sold it him ata 
rise when the town was looking up—only to make him see. 
Then he burst up about something I said of Australia. I will 
have the common clean. Let him live at the Crouch as my 
tenant if he finds the house on the beach in danger.” 

“Papa, 1 am sure,” Annette repeated—“ sure I have in- 
fluence with Mr. Tinman.” 

“There are those lips of yours shutting tight,” said her 
father. “ Just listen, and they’ll make a big O. The donkey ! 
He owns you’ve got influence, and he offers he’ll be silent if 
you'll pledge your word to marry him. I’m not sure he didn’t 
say, within the year. I told him to look sharp not to be 
knocked down again. Mart Tinman for my son-in-law! 
That’s an upside down of my expectations, as good as being at 
the antipodes without a second voyage back! I let him know 
you were engaged.” 

Annette gazed at her father open-mouthed, as he had pre- 
dicted; now with a little chilly dimple at one corner of the 
mouth, now at another—as a breeze curves the leaden winter 
lake here and there. She could not get his meaning into her 
sight, and she sought, by looking hard, to understand it better; 
much as when some solitary maiden lady, passing into her 
bedchamber in the hours of darkness, beholds—tradition tell- 
ing us she has absolutely beheld—foot of burglar under bed ; 
and lo! she stares, and, cunningly to moderate her horror, 
doubts, yet cannot but believe that there is a leg, and a trunk, 
and a head, and two terrible arms bearing pistols, to follow. 
Sick, she palpitates; she compresses her trepidation; she 
coughs, perchance she sings a bar or two of an aria. Glancing 
down again, thrice horrible to her is it to discover that there is 
no foot! For had it remained, it might have been imagined a 
harmless, empty boot. But the withdrawal has a deadly signi- 
ficance of animal life. . . . . 
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In like manner our stricken Annette perceived the object ; 
so did she gradually apprehend the fact of her being asked for 
Tinman’s bride, and she could not think it credible. She half 
scented, she devised her plan of escape from another single 
mention of it. But on her father’s remarking, with a shuffle, 
frightened by her countenance, “ Don’t listen to what I said, 
Netty. I won’t paint him blacker than he is””—then Annette 
was sure she had been proposed for by Mr. Tinman, and she 
fancied her father might have revolved it in his mind that there 
was this means of keeping Tinman silent, silent for ever, in his 
own interests. 

“Tt was not true, when you told Mr. Tinman I was 
engaged, papa,” she said. 

“No, I know that. Mart Tinman only half——kind of 
hinted. Come, I say! Where’s the unmarried man wouldn’t 
hike to have a girl like you, Netty! They say he’s been 
rejected all round a circuit of fifteen miles; und he’s not 
bad-looking, neither-—he looks fresh and fair. But I thought 
it as well to let him know he might get me at a disadvantage, 
but he couldn’t you. Now, don’t think about it, my love.” 

“ Not if it is not necessary, papa,” said Annette; and em- 
ployed her familiar sweetness in persuading him to go to bed, 
as though he were the afflicted one requiring to be petted. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Rounp under the cliffs by the sea, facing south, are warm 
seats in winter. The sun that shines there on a day of frost 
wraps youas inamantle. Here itwas that Mr. Herbert Felling- 
ham found Annette, a chalk-block for her chair, and a mound 
of chalk-rubble defending her from the keen-tipped breath of 
the east, now and then shadowing the smooth blue waiter, 
faintly, like reflections of a flight of gulls. 

Infants are said to have their ideas, and why not young 
ladies? Those who write of their perplexities in descriptions 
comical in their length are unkind to them, by making them 
appear the simplest of the creatures of fiction; and most of us, 
I am sure, would incline to believe in them if they were only 
some bit more lightly touched. Those troubled sentiments of 
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our young lady of the comfortable classes are quite worthy of 
mention. Her poor little eye poring as little fishlike as pos- 
sible upon the intricate, which she takes for the infinite, has 
its place in our history, nor should we any of us miss the 
pathos of it were it not that so large a space is claimed for the 
exposure. As it is, one has almost to fight a battle to per- 
suade the world that she has downright thoughts and feelings, 
and really a superhuman delicacy is required in presenting her 
that she may be credible. ven then—so much being accom- 
plished—the thousands accustomed to chapters of her when 
she is in the situation of Annette will be disappointed by 
sentences, just as of old the continental eater of oysters would 
have been offended at the offer of an exchange of two live for 
two dozen dead ones. Annette was in the grand crucial 
position of English imaginative prose. I recognize it, and 
that to this the streamlets flow, thence pours the flood. But 
what was the plain truth? She had brought herself to think 
she ought to sacrifice herself to Tinman, and her evasions with 
Herbert, manifested in tricks of coldness alternating with 
tones of regret, ended, as they had commenced, in a mysterious 
half-sullenness. She had hardly a word to say. Let me step 
in again to observe that she had at the moment no pointed 
intention of marrying Tinman. To her mind the circum- 
stances compelled her to embark on the idea of doing so, and 
she saw the extremity in an extreme distance, as those who 
are taking voyages may see death by drowning. Still she had 
embarked. 

“ At all events, I have your word for it that you don’t 
dislike me?” said Herbert 

“Oh! no,” she sighed. She liked him as emigrants the 
land they are leaving. 

“ And you have not promised your hand ?” 

“No,” she said, but sighed in thinking that if she could 
be induced to promise it, there would not be a word of leaving 
England. 

“Then, as you are not engaged, and don’t hate me, I have 
a chance?” he said, in the semi-wailful interrogative of an 
organ making a mere windy conclusion. 

Ocean sent up a tiny wave at their feet. 

“ A day like this in winter is rarer than a summer day,” 
Herbert resumed encouragingly. 


Annette was replying, “People abuse our climate——” 
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But the thought of having to go out away from this climate 
in the darkness of exile, with her father to suffer under it 
worse than herself, overwhelmed her, and fetched the reality 
of her sorrow in the form of Tinman swimming before her soul 
with the velocity of a telegraph-polé to the window of the 
flying train. It was past as soon as seen, but it gave hera 
desperate sensation of speed. 

She began to feel that this was life in earnest. 

And Herbert should have been more resolute, fierier, 
She needed a strong will. 

But he was not on the rapids of the masterful passion. 
For though going at a certain pace, it was by his own im- 
pulsion; and I am afraid I must, with many apologies, 
compare him to the skater—to the skater on easy, slippery 
ice, be it understood; but he could perform gyrations as he 
went, and he rather sailed along than dashed ; he was careful 
of his figuring. Some lovers, right honest lovers, never get: 
beyond this quaint skating-stage ; and some ladies, a right. 
goodly number in a foggy climate, deceived by their occasional 
runs ahead, take them for vessels on the very torrent of love. 
Let them take them, and let the race continue. Only we per- 
ceive that they are skating; they are careering over a smooth 
icy floor, and they can stop at a signal, with just half-a-yard of 
grating on the heel at the outside. Ice, and not fire nor fall- 
ing water, has been their medium of progression. 

Whether a man should unveil his own sex is quite another 
question, If we are detected, not solely are we done for, but 
our love tales too. However, there is not much ground for 
anxiety on that head. Hach member of the other party is 
blind on her own account. 

To Annette the figuring of Herbert was graceful, but 
it did not catch her up and carry her; it hardly touched her. 
He spoke well enough to make her sorry for him, and not 
warmly enough to make her forget her sorrow for herself. 

Herbert could obtain no explanation of the singularity of 
her conduct from Annette, and he went straight to her 
father, who was nearly as inexplicable for atime. At last he 
said— 

“Tf you are ready to quit the country with us, you may 
have my consent.” 

“Why quit the country?” Herbert asked, in natural 
amazement. 
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Van Diemen declined to tell him. 

But seeing the young man look stupified and wretched, he 
took a turn about the room, and said: ‘‘I haven’t robbed,” 
and after more turns, “ I haven’t murdered.” He growled in 
his menagerie trot within the four walls: ‘ But I’m in a man’s 
power. Will that satisfy you? You'll tell me, because I’m 
rich, to snap my fingers. I can’t. ‘I’ve got feelings. I’m in 
his power to hurt me and disgrace me. It’s the disgrace—to 
my disgrace I say it—I dread most.. You’d be up to my 
reason if you had ever served in a regiment. I mean, discipline 
—if ever you’d known discipline—in the police if you hke— 
anything—anywhere where there’s what we used to call spirry 
de cor. I mean, at school. And I’m,” said Van Diemen, 
“arank idiot double D. dolt, and flat as a pancake, and trans- 
parent as a pane of glass. You see through me. Anybody 
could. I can’t talk of my botheration without betraying 
myself. What good am I among you sharp fellows in 
England ? ” 

Language of this kind, by virtue of its unintelligibility, set 
Mr. Herbert Fellingham’s acute speculations at work. He 
was obliged to lean on Van Diemen’s assertion, that he had 
not robbed and had not murdered, to be comforted by the 
belief that he was not once a notorious bushranger, or a 
defaulting manager of mines, or any other thing that is 
naughtily Australian and kangarooly. 

He sat at the dinner-table at Elba, eating like the rest 
of mankind, and looking like a starved beggarman all the 
while. 

Annette, in pity of his bewilderment, would have had her 

father take him into their confidence. She suggested it 
covertly, and next she spoke of it to him as a prudent measure, 
seeing that Mr. Fellingham might find out his exact degree of 
liability. Van Diemen shouted; he betrayed himself in his 
weakness as she could not have imagined him. He was ready 
to go, he said—go on the spot, give up Elba, fly from Old 
England: what he could not do was to let his countrymen 
know what he was, and live among them afterwards. He 
declared that the fact had eternally been present to his mind, 
devouring him ; and Annette remembered his kindness to the 
artillerymen posted along the shore westward of Crikswich, 
though she could recall no sign of remorse. Van Diemen said : 
“We have to do with Martin Tinman; that’s one who has a 
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hold on me, and one’s enough. Leak out my secret to a second 
fellow, you double my risks.”” He would not be taught to see 
how the second might counteract the first. The singularity 
of the action of his character on her position was that though 
she knew nota soul to whom she could unburden her wretched- 
ness, and stood far more isolated than in her Australian home, 
fever and chill struck her blood in contemplation of the neces- 
sity of quitting England. 

Deep, then, was her gratitude to dear good Mrs. Cavely 
for stepping in to mediate between her father and Mr. Tinman. 
And well might she be amazed to hear the origin of their 
recent dispute. 

“Tt was,” Mrs. Cavely said, “ that Gippsland ! ” 

Annette cried : “ What? ”’ 

“That Gippsland of yours, my dear. Your father will 
praise Gippsland whenever my Martin asks him to admire the 
beauties of our neighbourhood. Many atime has Martin come 
home to me complaining of it. We have no doubt on earth 
that Gippsland is a very fine place; but my brother has his 
ideas of dignity, you must know, and I only wish he had been 
more used to contradiction, you may believe me. He is a 
lamb by nature. And, as he says, ‘ Why underrate one’s own 
country? He cannot bear to hear boasting.’ Well! I put it 
to you, dear Annette, is he so unimportanta person? He asks 
to be respected, and especially by his dearest friend. From 
that to blows! It’s the way with men. They begin about 
trifles, they drink, they quarrel, and one does what he is sorry 
for, and one says more than he means. All my Martin desires 
is to shake your dear father’s hand, forgive and forget. To 
win your esteem, darling Annette, he would humble himself 
in the dust. Will you not help me to bring these two dear 
old friends together once more. It is unreasonable of your 
dear papa to go on boasting of Gippsland if he is so fond of 
England, now is it not? My brother is the offended party in 
the eye of the law. That is quite certain. Do you suppose 
he dreams of taking advantage of it? He is waiting at 
home to be told he may call on your father. Rank, dignity, 
wounded feelings, is nothing to him in comparison with friend- 
ship.” 

Annette thought of the blow which had felled him 
and spoke the truth of her heart in saying, “ He is very, 
generous.” 
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“ You understand him.” Mrs. Cavely pressed her hand. 
“We will both go to your dear father. He may,” she added, 
not without a gleam of feminine archness, “ praise Gippsland 
above the Himalayas to me. What my Martin so much 
objected to wes, the speaking of Gippsland at all when there 
was mention of our Lake scenery. As for me, I know how 
men love to boast of things nobody else has seen.” 

The two ladies went in company to Van Diemen, who 
allowed himself to be melted. He was reserved nevertheless. 
His reception of Mr. Tinman displeased his daughter. Annette 
attached the blackest importance to a blow of the fist. In her 
mind it blazed fiendlike, and the man who forgave it rose a 
step or two on the sublime. Especially did he do so consider- 
ing that he had it in his power to dismiss her father and herself 
from bright beaming England before she had looked on all the 
cathedrals and churches, the sea-shores and spots named in 
printed poetry, to say nothing of the nobility. 

‘Papa, you were not so kind to Mr. Tinman as I could 
have hoped,” said Annette. 

“Mart Tinman has me at his mercy, and he’ll make me 
know it,” her father returned gloomily. ‘‘ He may let me off 
with the Commander-in-chief. He’ll blast my reputation some 
day though. I shall be hanging my head in society, through 
him.” 

Van Diemen imitated the disconsolate appearance of a 
gallows body, in one of those rapid flashes of spontaneous 
veri-similitude which spring of an inborn horror painting itself 
on the outside. 

“ A Deserter!”’ he moaned. 

He succeeded in impressing the terrible nature of the 
stigma upon Annette’s imagination. 

The guest at Elba was busy in adding up the suin of his 
own impressions, and dividing it by this and that new circum- 
stance ; for he was totally in the dark. He was attracted by 
the mysterious interview of Mrs. Cavely and Annette. Tin- 
man’s calling and departing set him upon new calculations. 
Annette grew cold and visibly distressed by her consciousness 
of it. 

She endeavoured to account for this variation of mood. 
‘“We have been invited to dine at the house on the beach to- 
morrow. I would not have accepted, but papa . . . we seemed 
to think it a duty. Of course the invitation extends to you. 
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We fancy you do not greatly enjoy dining there. The table 
will be laid for you here, if you prefer.” 

Herbert preferred to try the skill of Mrs. Crickledon. 

Now for positive penetration the head prepossessed by a 
suspicion is unmatched; for where there is no daylight, this 
one at least goes about with a lantern. Herbert begged Mrs. 
Crickledon to cook a dinner for him, and then to give the 
right colour to his absence from the table of Mr. Tinman, he 
started for a winter day’s walk over the downs—as sharpening 
a business as any young fellow blunt or keen may undertake ; 
excellent for men of the pen, whether they be creative, and 
produce, or slaughtering, and review ; good, then, for the silly 
sheep of letters and the butchers. He sat down to Mrs. 
Crickledon’s table at half-past six. She was, as she had 
previously informed him, a forty pound-a-year cook at the 
period of her courting by Crickledon. That zealous and de- 
voted husband had made his first excursion inland to drop over 
the downs to the great house, and fetch her away as his bride, 
on the death of her master, Sir Alfred Pooney, who never 
would have parted with her in life; and every day of that 
man’s life he dirtied thirteen plates at dinner, nor more, nor 
less, but exactly that number, as if he believed there was luck 
in it. And as Crickledon said, it was odd. But it was always 
a pleasure to cook for him. Mrs. Crickledon could not abide 
cooking for a mean eater. And when Crickledon said he had 
never seen an acorn, he might have seen one had he looked 
about him in the great park, under the oaks, on the day when 
he came to be married. 

“ Then it’s a standing compliment to you, Mrs. Crickledon, 
that he did not,” said Herbert. 

He remarked with the sententiousness of enforced philo- 
sophy, that no wine was better than bad wine. 

Mrs. Crickledon spoke of a bottle left by her summer lodgers, 
who had indeed left two, calling the wine invalid’s wine; and 
she and her husband had opened one cn the anniversary of 
their marriage day in October. It had the taste of doctor’s 
shop, they both agreed; and as no friend of theirs could be 
tempted beyond a sip, they were advised, because it was called 
a tonic, to mix it with the pig-wash, so that it should not be 
entirely lost, but benefit the constitution of the pig. Herbert 
sipped at the remaining bottle, and finding himself in the 
superior society of an old Manzauilla, refilled his glass. 
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*‘ Nothing I knows of proves the difference between gentle- 
folks and poor persons as tastes in wine,” said Mrs. Crickledon, 
admiring him as she brought in a dish of cutlets, with Sir 
Alfred Pooney’s favourite sauce soubise, wherein rightly onion 
should be delicate as the idea of love in maidens’ thoughts, 
albeit constituting the element of flavour. Something of such 
a dictum Sir Alfred Pooney had imparted to his cook, and 
she repeated it with the fresh elegance of such sweet sayings 
when transfused through the native mind. 

“He said, ‘ Like as it was what you would call a young 
gal’s blush at a kiss round a corner.’ ” 

The epicurean baronet had the habit of talking in that 
way. 

Herbert drank to his memory. He was well-filled; he had 
no work to do, and he was exuberant in spirits, as Mrs. 
Crickledon knew her countrymen should and would be under 
those conditions. And suddenly he drew his hand across a 
forehead so wrinkled and dark, that Mrs. Crickledon exclaimed, 
“ Heart or stomach ? ” 

“Oh, no,” said he. ‘“ I’m sound enough in both, I hope.” 

“That old Tinman’s up to one of his games,” she observed. 

“Do you think so? ” 

“ He’s circumventing Miss Annette Smith.” 

“Pooh! Crickledon. A man of his age can’t be seriously 
thinking of proposing for a young lady.” 

‘‘He’s awell-kept man. He’s never racketed. He hadn’t 
the rackets in him. And she mayn’t care for him. But we 
hear things drop.” 

“What things have you heard drop, Crickledon? In a 
profound silence you may hear pins; in a hubbub you may 
hear cannon-balls. But I never believe in eavesdropping 
gossip.” 

** He was heard to say to Mr. Smith,” Crickledon pursued, 
and she lowered her voice, “ he was heard to say, it was when 
they were quarrelling over that chewal, and they went at 
one another pretty hard before Mr. Smith beat him and he 
sold Mr. Smith that meadow ; he was heard to say, there was 
worse than transportation for Mr. Smith if he but lifted his 
finger. They Tinmans have awful tempers. His old mother 
died malignant, though she was a saving woman, and never 
owed a penny to a Christian a hour longer than it took to pay 
the money. And old Tinman’s just such another.” 
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“Transportation ! ” Herbert ejaculated, “ that’s sheer non- 
sense, Crickledon. I’m sure your husband would tell you so.” 

“It was my husband brought me the words,”’ Mrs. Crickle- 
don rejoined with some triumph. “ He did tell me, I own, to 
keep it shut ; but my speaking to you, a friend of Mr. Smith’s, 
won’t do no harm. He heard them under the battery, over 
that chewal glass; ‘And you shall pay,’ says Mr. Smith, and 
‘I shan’t,’ says old Tinman. Mr. Smith said he would have 
it if he had to squeeze a death-bed confession from a sinner. 
Then old Tinman fires out, ‘You!’ he says, ‘ you——’ and he 
stammered. ‘ Mr. Smith,’ my husband said—and you never saw 
a man so shocked as my husband at being obliged to hear 
them at one another—‘ Mr. Smith used the word damn.’ You 
may laugh, sir.” 

“You say it so capitally, Crickledon.” 

“ And then old Tinman said, ‘And a D. to you; and if I 
lift my finger, it’s Big D. on your back.” 

“ And what did Mr. Smith say, then?” 

“ He said, like a man shot, my husband says he said, ‘ My 
God!’” 

Herbert Fellingham jumped away from the table. 

“You tell me, Crickledon, your husband actually heard 
that—just those words ?—the tones? ” 

“‘ My husband says he heard him say, ‘ My God!’ just like 
@ poor man shot or stabbed. You may speak to Crickledon, if 
you speaks to him alone, sir. I say you ought to know. For 
I’ve noticed Mr. Smith since that day has never looked to me 
the same easy-minded happy gentleman he was when we first 
knew him. He would have had me go to cook for him at 
Elba, but Crickledon thought I’d better be independent, and 
Mr. Smith said to me, ‘ Perhaps you’re right, Crickledon, for 
who knows how long I may be among you ?’” 

Herbert took the solace of tobacco in Crickledon’s shop. 
Thence, with the story confirmed to him, he sauntered round 
the house on the beach. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE moon was over sea. Coasting vessels that had run 
into the bay for shelter from the north wind lay with their 
shadows thrown shoreward on the cold smooth water, almost 
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to the verge of the beach, where there was neither breath nor 
sound of wind, only the lisp at the pebbles. 

Mrs. Crickledon’s dinner and the state of his heart made 
young Fellingham indifferent to a wintry atmosphere. It 
sufficed him that the night was fair. He stretched himself on 
the shingle, thinking of the Manzanilla, and Annette, and the 
fine flavour given to tobacco by a dry still air in moonlight— 
thinking of his work, too, in the background, as far as mental 
lassitude would allow of it. The idea of taking Annette to 
see his first play at the theatre—when it should be performed— 
was very soothing. The beach rather looked like a stage, and 
the sea like a ghostly audience, with, if you will, the broad- 
side bulks of black sailing craft at anchor for representatives 
of the newspaper press. Annette was a nice girl; if a little 
commonplace and low-born, yet sweet. What a subject he 
could make of her father! ‘*The Deserter” offered a new 
complication. Fellingham rapidly sketched it in fancy—Van 
Diemen, as a Member of the Parliament of Great Britain, led 
away from the House of Commons to be branded on the back ! 
What a magnificent fall! We have so few intensely dramatic 
positions in English real life that the meditative author grew 
enamoured of this one, and laughed out a royal “ Ha!” like a 
monarch reviewing his well-appointed soldiery. 

‘“ There you are,” said Van Diemen’s voice ; “‘I smelt your 
pipe. You’re a rum fellow, to be lying out on the beach on a 
cold night. Lord! I don’t like you the worse for it. I was 
for the romance of the moon in my young days.” 

“Where is Annette?” said Fellingham, jumping to his 
feet. 

“My daughter? She’s taking leave of her intended.” 

“ What’s that?” Fellingham gasped. ‘Good heavens, 
Mr. Smith, what do you mean ?” 

“Pick up your pipe, my lad. Girls choose as they please, 
I suppose.” 

“Her intended, did you say, sir? What can that 
mean ?”’ 

“ My dear good young fellow, don’t make a fuss. We’re 
all going to stay here, and very glad to see you from time to 
time. The fact is, I oughtn’t to have quarrelled with Mart 
Tinman as l’ve done; I’m too peppery by nature. The fact 
is, I struck him, and he forgave it. I couldn’t have done that 
myself. And I believe I’m in for a headache to-morrow ; 
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upon my soul, Ido. Mart Tinman would champagne us; but, 
poor old boy, I struck him, and I couldn’t make amends— 
didn’t see my way; and we joined hands over the glass—to 
the deuce with the glass!—and the end of it is, Netty—she 
didn’t propose it, but as I’m in his—I say, as I had struck 
him, she—it was rather solemn, if you had seen us—she burst 
into tears, and there was Mrs. Cavely, and old Mart, and me 
as big a fool—if I’m not a villain ! ” 

Fellingham perceived a more than common effect of Tin- 
man’s wine. He touched Van Diemen on the shoulder. “ May 
I beg to hear exactly what has happened ? ” 

‘‘ Upon my soul, we’re all going to live comfortably in Old 
England, and no more quarrelling and decamping,” was the 
stupid rejoinder. ‘“ Except that I didn’t exactly—lI think you 
said ‘ exactly’ ?—I didn’t bargain for old Mart as my—but he’s 
a souud man; Mart’s my junior; he’s rich. He’seco.... 
he’s eco.... you know—my Lord! where’s my brains ?—but 
he’s upright—nomical ! ” 

“An economical man,” said Fellingham, with sedate im- 
patience. 

“ My dear sir, I’m heartily obliged to you for your assist- 
ance,” returned Van Diemen. “ Here she is.” 

Annette had come out of the gate in the flint wall. She 
started slightly on seeing Herbert, whom she had taken for a 
coastguard, she said. He bowed. He kept his head bent, 
peering at her intrusively. 

“Tt’s the air on champagne,” Van Diemen said, calling on 
his lungs to clear themselves and right him. “I wasn’t a bit 
queer in the house.” 

“The air on Tinman’s champagne!” said Fellingham. 
“Tt must be like the contact of two hostile chemical 
elements.” 

Annette walked faster. 

They descended from the shingle to the scant-bladed grass- 
sweep running round the salted town-refuse on toward Elba. 
Van Diemen sniffed, ejaculating, “Ill be best man with 
Mart Tinman about this business! You'll stop with us, Mr. 
—what’s your Christian name? Stop with us as long as you 
like. Old friends forme! The joke of it is that Nelson was 
my man, and yet I went and enlisted in the cavalry. If you 
talk of chemical substances, old Mart Tinman was a sneak 
who never cared a dump for his country ; and I’m not to speak 
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a single sybbarel about that... over there... Australia... 
Gippsland! So down he went, clean over. Very sorry for 
what we have done. Contrite. Penitent.” 

“Now we feel the wind a little,” said Annette. 

Fellingham murmured, “ Allow me; your shawl is flying 
We loose.” 

Wh He laid his hands on her arms, and, pressing her in a 
tremble, said, “One sign! It’s not true? A word! Doyou 
hate me ?” 

“Thank you very much, but I am not cold,” she replied, 
and linked herself to her father. 

Van Diemen immediately shouted, “‘ For we are jolly boys! 
for we are jolly boys! It’s the air on the champagne. And, 
hang me,” said he, as they entered the grounds of Elba, “ if 
I don’t walk over my property.” 

Annette interposed ; she stood like a reed in his way. 

“No! my Lord! I'll see what I sold you for!” he cried. 
“Tm an owner of the soil of Old England, and care no more 
for the title of squire than Napoleon Bonaparty. But I’ll tell 
you what, Mr. Hubbard: your mother was never so astonished 
at her dog as old Van Diemen would be to hear himself called 
squire in Old England. And a convict he was, for he did 
wrong once, but he worked his redemption. And the smell of 
my own property makes me feel my legs again. And I’ll tell 
you what, Mr. Hubbard, as Netty calls you when she speaks of 
you in private: Mart Tinman’s ideas of wine are pretty much 
like his ideas of healthy smells, and when I’m bailiff of Criks- 
wich, mind, he’ll find two to one against him in our town- 
council. I love my country; but hang me if I don’t 
purify it!” 

Saying this, with the excitement of a high resolve upon 
him, Van Diemen bored through a shrubbery-brake, and Fel- 
lingham said to Annette: “‘ Have I lost you?” 
aN “T belong to my father,” said she, contracting and dis- 
, engaging her feminine garments to step after him in the cold 
| silver-spotted dusk of the winter woods. 

Van Diemen came out on a fish-pond. 

' “Here you are, young ones!” he said to the pair. “This 
q way, Fellowman. I’m clearer now, and it’s my belief I’ve been 
i talking nonsense. I’m puffed up with money, and haven’t the 
7 heart I once had. I say, Fellowman, Fellowbird, Hubbard— 
i what’s your right name ?—fancy an old carp fished out of that 
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pond and flung into the sea. That’s exile! And if the girl 
don’t mind, what does it matter?” 

“Mr. Herbert Fellingham, I think, would like to go to 
bed, papa,” said Annette. 

“ Miss Smith must be getting cold,” Fellingham hinted. 

“Bounce away indoors,” replied Van Diemen, and he led 
them like a bull. 

Annette was disinclined to leave them together in the 
smoking-room, and under the pretext of wishing to see her 
father to bed she remained with them, though there was a 
novel directness and heat of tone in Herbert that alarmed her, 
and with reason. He divined in hideous outlines what had 
happened. He was no longer figuring on easy ice, but des- 
perate at the prospect of a loss to himself, and a fate for 
Annette, that tossed him from repulsion to incredulity, and so 
back. 

Van Diemen begged him to light his pipe. 

“ Ym off to London to-morrow,” said Fellingham, “ I don’t 
want to go, for very particular reasons ; I may be of more use 
there. I have a cousin, who’s a general officer in the army, and if 
I have your permission—you see, anything’s better, as it seems 
to me, than that you should depend for peace and comfort on 
one man’s tongue not wagging, especially when he is not the 
best of tempers—if I have your permission—without mentioning 
names, of course—I’ll consult him.” 

There was a dead silence. 

“ You know you may trust me, sir. I love your daughter 
with all my heart. Your honour and your interests are 
mine.” 

Van Diemen struggled for composure. 

‘“ Netty ! what have you been at?” he said. 

“It is untrue, papa!” she answered the unworded accu- 
sation. 

“ Annette has told me nothing, sir. I have heard it. You 
must brace your mind to the fact that itis known. What is 
known to Mr. Tinman is pretty sure to be known generally at 
the next disagreement.” 

“That scoundrel Mart! ’’? Van Diemen muttered. 

“JT am positive Mr. Tinman did not speak of you, papa,” 
said Annette, and turned her eyes from the half-paralyzed 
figure of her father on Herbert, to put him to proof. 

“No, but he made himself heard when it was being dis- 
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cussed. At any rate, it’s known; and the thing to do is to 
meet it.” 

“T’m off. Vl not stop aday. Id rather live on the Con- 
tinent,” said Van Diemen, shaking himself, as to prepare for 
the step into that desert. 

“Mr. Tinman has been most generous!” Annette pro- 
tested tearfully. 

“T won’t say no: I think you are deceived and lend him 
your own generosity,” said Herbert. ‘Can you suppose it 
generous that, even in the extremest case, he should speak of 
the matter to your father, and talk of denouncing him? He 
did it.” | 

“He was provoked.” 

“ A gentleman is distinguished by his not allowing himself 
to be provoked.” 

‘‘T am engaged to him, and I cannot hear it said that he is 
not a gentleman.” 

The first part of her sentence Annette uttered bravely ; at 
the conclusion she broke down. She wished Herbert to be 
aware of the truth, that he might stay his attacks on Mr. 
'‘Tinman ; and she believed he had only been guessing the 
circumstances in which her father was placed ; but the com- 
parison between her two suitors forced itself on her now, when 
the younger one spoke in a manner so self-contained, brief, 
and full of feeling. 

She had to leave the room weeping. 

“ Has your daughter engaged herself, sir ?””? said Herbert. 

“Talk to me to-morrow; don't give us up if she has—we 
were trapped, it’s my opinion,” said Van Diemen. “ There’s 
the devil in that wine of Mart Tinman’s. I feel it still, and in 
the morning it’ll be worse. What can she see in him? I 
must quit the country ; carry her off. How he did it, I don’t 
know. Jt was that woman, the widow, the fellow’s sister. 
She talked till she piped her eye—talked about our lasting 
union. On my soul, I believe I egged Netty on. I was ina 
mollified way with that wine; all of a sudden the woman joins 
their hands! And I—a man of spirit will despise me !—what 
I thought of was, ‘now my secret’s safe!’ You’ve sobered 
me, young sir. I see myself, if that’s being sober. I don’t 
ask your opinion of men; I am a deserter, false to my colours, 
a breaker of his oath. Only mark this: I was married, and a 
common trooper, married to a handsome young woman true as 
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steel; but she was handsome, and we were starvation poor, 
and she had to endure persecution from an officer day by day. 
Bear that situation in your mind. Providence dropped me 
a hundred pounds out of the sky. Properly speaking, it 
popped up out of the earth, for I reaped it, you may say, from 
a relative’s grave. Rich and poor’s all right, if [’m rich and 
you’re poor; and you may be happy though you’re poor; but 
where there are many poor young women, lots of rich men 
are a terrible temptation to them. ‘That’s my dear good wife 
speaking, and had she been spared to me I never should have 
come back to Old England, and heart’s delight and heartache 
I should not have known. She was my backbone, she was 
my breast-comforter too. Why did she stick to me? Be- 
cause I had faith in her when appearances were against her. 
But she never forgave this country the hurt to her woman’s 
pride. You'll have noticed a squarish jaw in Netty. That’s 
her mother. And I shall have to encounter it, supposing [ 
find Mart Tinman has been playing me false. I’m blown on 
somehow. IT’ll think of what course I'll take ’twixt now and 
morning. Good night, young gentleman.” 

“Good night, sir,” said Herbert, adding, “I will get 
information from the Horse Guards; as for the people know- 
ing it about here, you’re not living much in society ——” 

“Tt’s not other people’s feelings, it’s my own,” Van 
Diemen silenced him. ‘I feel it, if it?s in the wind; ever 
since Mart Tinman spoke the thing out, I’ve felt on my skin 
cold and hot.” 

He flourished his lighted candle and went to bed, mani- 
festly solaced by the idea that he was the victim of his own 
feelings. 

Herbert could not sleep. Annette’s monstrous choice of 
Tinman in preference to himself constantly assailed and shook 
his understanding. There was the ‘squarish jaw’ men- 
tioned by her father to think of. It filled him with a vague 
apprehension, but he was unable to imagine that a young girl, 
and an English girl, and an enthusiastic young English girl, 
could be devoid of sentiment; and presuming her to have it, 
as one must, there was no fear that she would persist in her 
loathsome choice when she knew her father was against it. 
Very well, then. Deductions of this kind are the pillows of 
perturbed young minds. Nature brings them, not reason, 
which is content to nod approval of the divine solicitude of 
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nature for our sleep, but left to its own action would shatter 
the restorer in any one of its whirling pools. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Annette did not shun him next morning. She did not shun 
the subject, either. But she had been exact in arranging that 
she should not be more than a few minutes downstairs before 
her father. Herbert found that, compared with her, girls of 
sentiment are commonplace indeed. She had conceived an 
insane idea of nobility in Tinman that blinded her to his face, 
figure, and character—his manners, likewise. He had forgiven 
a blow ! 

Silly as the delusion might be, it clothed her in whimsical 
attractiveness. 

It was a beauty in her to dwell so firmly upon moral quality. 
Overthrown and stunned as he was, and reduced to helpless- 
ness by her brief and positive replies, Herbert was obliged to 
admire the singular young lady, who spoke, without much shy- 
ness, of her incongruous, destined mate, though his admiration 
had an edge cutting like irony. While in the turn for candour, 
she ought to have told him that, previous to her decision, she 
had weighed the case of the diverse claims of himself and 
Tinman, and resolved them according to her predilection for 
the peaceful residence of her father and herself in England. 
This she had done a little regretfully, because of the natural 
sympathy of the young girl for the younger man. But the 
younger man had seemed to her seriously-straightforward mind 
too light and airy in his wooing, like one of her waltzing 
officers—very well so long as she stepped the measure with 
him, and not forcible enough to take her off her feet. He had 
changed, and now that he had become persuasive, she feared 
he would disturb the serenity with which she desired and 
strove to contemplate her decision. ‘Tinman’s magnanimity 
was present in her imagination to sustain her, though she was 
aware that Mrs. Cavely had surprised her will, and caused it 
to surrender unconsulted by her wiser intelligence. 

“T cannot listen to you,” she said to Herbert, after listen- 
ing longer than was prudent. “If what you say of papa is 
true, I do not think he will remain in Crikswich, or even in 
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Hngland. But I am sure the old friend we used to speak 
of so much in Australia has not wilfully betrayed him.” 

Herbert would have had to say, “‘ Look on us two!” to 
proceed in his baffled wooing; and the very ludicrousness of 
the contrast led him to see the folly and shame of proposing it. 

Van Diemen came down to breakfast looking haggard and 
restless. “I haven’t had my morning’s walk—I can’t go out 
to be hooted,” he said, calling to his daughter for tea, and 
strong tea; and explaining to Herbert that he knew it to be 
bad for the nerves, but it was an antidote to bad champagne. 

Mr. Herbert Fellingham had previously received an invita- 
tion on behalf of a sister of his to Crikswich. A dull sense of 
genuine sagacity inspired him to remind Annette of it. She 
wrote prettily to Miss Mary Fellingham, and Herbert had some 
faint joy in carrying away the letter of her handwriting. 

“ Fetch her soon, for we shan’t be here long,” Van Diemen 
said to him at parting. He expressed a certain dread of his 
next meeting with Mart Tinman. 

Herbert speedily brought Mary Fellingham to Elba, and 
left her there. The situation was apparently unaltered. Van 
Diemen looked worn, like a man who has been feeding mainly 
on his reflections, which was manifest in his few melancholy 
bits of speech. He said to Herbert: ‘‘ How you feel a thing 
when you are found out! ” and, “ It doesn’t do for a man with 
a heart to do wrong!” He designated the two principal roads 
by which poor sinners come to a conscience. His own would 
have slumbered but for discovery ; and, as he remarked, if it 
had not been for his heart leading him to Tinman, he would 
not have fallen into that man’s power. 

The arrival of a young lady of fashionable appearance at 
Klba was matter of cogitation to Mrs. Cavely. She was dis- 
posed to suspect that it meant something, and Van Diemen’s 
behaviour to her brother would of itself have fortified any sus- 
picion. He did not call at the house on the beach, he did not 
invite Martin to dinner, he was rarely seen, and when he 
appeared at the Town Council ke once or twice violently 
opposed his friend Martin, who came home ruffled, deeply 
offended in his interests and his dignity. 

“Have you noticed any difference in Annette’s treatment 
of you, dear? ”” Mrs. Cavely inquired. 

No,” said Tinman; “none. She shakes hands. She 
asks after my health. She offers me my cup of tea.” 
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‘“‘T have seen all that. But does she avoid privacy with 
you?” 

“Dear me, no! Why should she? I hope, Martha, I am 
a man who may be confided in by any young lady in England.” 

“J am sure you may, dear Martin.” 

“She has an objection to name the .. . the day,” said 
Martin. “I have informed her that I have an objection to 
long engagements. I don’t like her new companion. She 
says she has been presented at Court. I greatly doubt it.” 

‘‘It’s to give herself a style, you may depend. I don’t 
believe her!” exclaimed Mrs. Cavely, with sharp personal 
asperity. 

Brother and sister examined together the Court Guide they 
had purchased on the occasion at once of their largest outlay 
and most thrilling gratification ; in it they certainly found the 
name of General Fellingham. ‘ But he can’t be related to a 
newspaper-writer,” said Mrs. Cavely. 

‘l'o which her brother rejoined, ‘‘ Unless the young man 
turned scamp. I hate unproductive professions.” 

“T hate him, Martin.” Mrs. Cavely laughedin scorn. “1 
should say, I pity him. It’s as clear to me as the sun at noon- 
day, he wanted Annette. ‘That’s why I was ina hurry. How 
I dreaded he would come that evening to our dinner! When 
I saw him absent, I could have cried out it was Providence ! 
And so be careful—we have had everything done for us from 
on High as yet—but be careful of your temper, dear Martin. I 
will hasten on the union; for it’s a shame of a girl to drag a 
man behind her till he’s old at the altar. Temper, dear, if you 
will only think of it, is the weak point.” 

“Now he has begun boasting to me of his Australian 
wines!” Tinman ejaculated. 

“ Bear it. Bear itas youdoGippsland. My dear, you have 
the retort in your heart:—Yes! but have you a Court in 
Australia ? ”’ 

‘‘Ha! and his Australian wines cost twice the amount I 
pay for mine! ” 

“Quite true. We are not obliged to buy them, I should 
hope. I would, though—a dozen—if I thought it necessary, 
to keep him quiet.” 

‘T'inman continued muttering angrily over the Australian 
wines, with a word of irritation at Gippsland, while promising 
to be watchful of his temper. 
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“What good is Australia to us,” he asked, “if it doesn’t 
bring us money ?” 

“Tt’s going to, my dear,” said Mrs. Cavely. ‘ Think of 
that when he begins boasting his Australia. And though it’s 
convict’s money, as he confesses ™ 

“With his convict’s money!” ‘Tinman interjected 
tremblingly. ‘‘ How long am I expected to wait?” 

“Rely on me to hurry on the day,” said Mrs. Cavely. 
** There is no other annoyance ?” 

“Wherever I am going to buy, that man outbids me !— 
and then says it’s the old country’s want of pluck and dash, 
and doing things large-handed! A man who’d go on his 
knees to stop in Hngland!” Tinman vociferated in a breath ; 
and fairly reddened by the effort : ‘‘ He may have to do it yet. 
I can’t stand insult.” 

“You are less able to stand insult after Honours,” his 
sister said, in obedience to what she had observed of him since 
his famous visit to London. ‘It must be so, in nature. But 
temper is everything just now. Remember, it was by com- 
mand of temper, and Jetting her father put himself in the 
wrong, you got hold of Annette. And I would abstain even 
from wine. I'or sometimes after it, you have owned it dis- 
agreed. And I have noticed these eruptions between you and 
Mr. Smith—as he calls himself—generally after wine.” 

“ Always the poor! the poor! money for the poor!” 
Tinman harped on further grievances against Van Diemen. 
“*T say doctors have said the drain on the common is healthy ; 
it’s a healthy smell, nourishing. We’ve always had it and 
been a healthy town. But the sea encroaches, and I say my 
house and my property is in danger. He buys my house over 
my head, and offers me the Crouch to live in at an advanced 
rent. And then he sells me my house at an advanced price, 
and I buy, and then he votes against.a penny for the protec- 
tion of the shore! And we’re in winter again! As if he was 
not in my power ! ” 

“My dear Martin, to Elba we go, and soon, if you will 
govern your temper,” said Mrs. Cavely. ‘ You’re an angel 
to let me speak of it so, and it’s only that man that irritates 
you. I call him sinfully ostentatious.” 

“T could blow him from a gun if I spoke out, and he 
knows it! He’s wanting in common gratitude, let alone 
respect,” ‘Tinman snorted. 
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“ But he has a daughter, my dear.” 

Tinman slowly and crackingly subsided. 

His main grievance against Van Diemen was the non- 
recognition of his importance by that uncultured Australian, 
who did not seem to be conscious of the dignities and dis- 
tinctions we come to in our country. ‘The moneyed daughter, 
the prospective marriage, for an economical man rejected by 
every lady surrounding him, advised him to lock up his 
temper in submission to Martha. 

“Bring Annette to dine with us,” he said, on Martha’s 
proposing a visit to the dear young creature. 

Martha drank a glass of her brother’s wine at lunch, and 
departed on the mission. 

Annette declined to be brought. Her excuse was her 
guest, Miss Fellingham. 

“Bring her too, by all means—if you'll condescend, I am 
sure,’ Mrs. Cavely said to Mary. 

‘*T am much obliged to you; I donot dine out at present,” 
said the London lady. 

“Dear me! are you ill?” 

“Bo,” 

‘* Nothing in the family, I hope ? ” 

*€ My family ?” 

“T am sure, I beg pardon,” said Mrs. Cavely, bridling with 
a spite pardonable by the severest moralist. 

“Can I speak to you alone ?” she addressed Annette. 

Miss Fellingham rose. 

Mrs. Cavely confronted her. ‘1 can’t allow it; I can’t 
think of it. I’m only taking a little liberty with one I may 
call my future sister-in-law.” 

“Shall I come out with you?” said Annette, in sheer 
lassitude assisting Mary Fellingham in her scheme to show the 
distastefulness of this Jady and her brother. 

* Not if you don’t wish to.” 

**T have no objection.” 

“ Another time will do.” 

“Will you write? ” 

“‘ By post indeed ! ” 

Mrs. Cavely delivered a laugh supposed to be peculiar to 
the English stage. 

“It would be a penny thrown away,” said Annette. “I 
thought you could send a messenger.” 
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Intercommunication with Miss Fellingham had done mis- 
chief to her high moral conception of the pair inhabiting the 
house on the beach. 

Mrs. Cavely saw it, and could not conceal that she smarted. 

Her counsel to her brother, after recounting the offensive 
scene to him in animated dialogue, was, to give Van Diemen 
a fright. 

“J wish I had not drunk that glass of sherry before start- 
ing,” she exclaimed, both savagely and sagely. “It’s best 
after business. And these gentlemen’s habits of yours of 
taking to dining late upset me. I’m afraid I showed temper ; 
but you, Martin, would not have borne one-tenth of what I 
did.” 

“‘ How dare you say so!” her brother rebuked her indig- 
nantly ; and the house on the beach enclosed with difficulty a 
storm between brother and sister, happily not heard outside, 
because of loud winds raging. 

Nevertheless Tinman pondered on Martha’s idea of the 
wisdom of giving Van Diemen a fright. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue English have been called a bad-tempered people, but 
this is to judge of them by their manifestations ; whereas an 
examination into causes might prove them to be no worse 
tempered than that man is a bad sleeper who lies in a biting 
bed. If a sagacious instinct directs them to discountenance 
realistic tales, the realistic tale should justify its appearance by 
the discovery of an apology for the poor tormented souls. 
Once they sang madrigals, once they danced on the green, 
once they revelled in their lusty humours, without having re- 
course to the pun for fun, an exhibition of hundreds of bare 
legs for jollity, a sentimental wailing all in the throat for 
music.. Evidence is procurable that they have been an arti- 
ficially-reared people, feeding on the genius of inventors, 
transposers, adulterators, instead of the products of nature, 
for the last half century ; and it is unfair to affirm of them 
that they are positively this or that. They are experiments. 
They are the sons and victims of a desperate and triumphant 
energy, alluring them by cheapness, satiating them with 
quantity, that it may mount in the social scale, merely at the 
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expense of their tissues. The land is in a state of fermenta- 
tion to mount, and the shop, which has shot half their stars to 
their social zenith, is what verily they would scald themselves 
to wash themselves free of. Nor is it in any degree a repre- 
hensible sign that they should fly as from hue and cry the title 
of tradesman. It is on the contrary the spot of moral sanity, 
which bids us right cordially hope. Energy transferred to the 
moral sense, may clear them yet. 

England is not an ostrich, to plunge her old head into the 
bush of idealistic narrative, while showing us her poor rounded 
tailless matter-of-fact dependency, that nothing will cover, 
conceitedly wagging, in the belief of a genial concealment. 
She is good at bottom, and has worn a homely aspect in her 
time. She will again, when she has learnt to look at herself 
steadily. 

Meanwhile this beer, this wine, both are of a character to 
have killed more than the tempers of a less gifted people. 
Martin 'Tinman invited Van Diemen Smith to try the flavour of 
a wine that, as he said, he thought of “laying down.” 

It has been hinted before of a strange effect upon the minds 
of men who knew what they were going to, when they received 
an invitation to dine with Tinman. For the sake of a little 
social meeting at any cost, they accepted it; accepted it with 
a sigh, midway as by engineering measurement between pro- 
spective and retrospective; as nearly mechanical as things 
human may be, like the Mussulman’s accustomed cry of Kis- 
met. Has it not been related of the little Jew babe sucking 
at its mother’s breast in Jerusalem, that this innocent, long 
after the Captivity, would start convulsively, relinquishing its 
feast, and indulging in the purest Hebrew lamentation of the 
most tenacious of races, at the passing sound of a Babylonian 
or a Ninevite voice? In some such manner did men, unable 
to refuse, deep in what remained to them of nature, listen to 
Tinman; and so did Van Diemen, sighing heavily under the 
operation of simple animal instinct. 

“You seem miserable,” said Tinman, not oblivious of his 
design to give his friend a fright. 

“Dol? No, I’m all right,’”? Van Diemen replied. “ I’m 
thinking of alterations at the hall before summer, to accommo- 
date guests—if I stay here.” 

“T suppose you would not like to be separated from 
Annette.” 
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“Separated ? No, I should think I shouldn’t. Who'd 
do it ?” 

“Because I should not like to leave my good sister Martha 
all to herself in a house so near the sea.” 

“Why not go to the Crouch, man ?” 

“Thank you.” 

“No thanks needed if you don’t take advantage of the 
offer.” 

They were at the entrance to Elba, whither Mr. Tinman 
was betaking himself to see his intended. He asked if 
Annette was at home, and to his great stupefaction heard that 
she had gone to London for a week. 

Dissembling the spite aroused within him, he postponed 
his very strongly fortified design, and said, “‘ You must be 
lonely.” 

Van Diemen informed him that it would be for a night 
only, as young Fellingham was coming down to keep him 
company. 

“ At six o’clock this evening, then,” said Timman. ‘ We’re 
not fashionable in winter.” 

“Hang me if I know when ever we were!” Van Diemen 
rejoined. 

“Come, though, you’d like to be. You’ve got your 
ambition, Philip, like other men.” 

“ Respectable and respected—that’s my ambition, Mr. 
Mart.” 

Tinman simpered : ‘‘ With your wealth !” 

* Ay, ’m rich—for a contented mind.”’ 

“Tm pretty sure you’ll approve my new vintage,” said 
Tinman. ‘It’s direct from Oporto, my wine-merchant tells 
me, on his word.” 

“ What’s the price ? ”’ 

“No, no, no. ‘Try it first. It’s rather a stiff price.” 

Van Diemen was partially reassured by the announcement. 
** What do you call a stiff price ? ” 

“ Well !—over thirty.” 

“ Double that, and you may have a chance.” 

“Now,” cried Tinman, exasperated, ‘how can a man 
from Australia know anything about prices for port? You 
can’t divest your ideas of diggers’ prices. You’re like an 
intoxicating drink yourself on the tradesmen of our town. 


You think it fine—ha! ha! I daresay, Philip, I should be 
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doing the same if I were up to your mark at my banker’s. 
Wecan’t all of us be lords, nor baronets.”’ 

Catching up his temper thus cleverly, he curbed that 
habitual runaway, and retired from his old friend’s presence to 
explode in the society of the solitary Martha. 

Annette’s behaviour was as bitterly criticised by the sister 
as by the brother. 

“She has gone to those Fellingham people; and she may 
be thinking of jilting us,” Mrs. Cavely said. 

“In that case, I have no mercy,” cried her brother. “ I have 
borne ”’—he bowed with a professional spiritual humility—‘‘as 
I should, but it may get past endurance. I say I have borne 
enough; and if the worst comes to the worst, and I hand him 
over to the authorities—I say I mean him no harm, but he has 
struck me. He beat me as a boy and he has struck me as a 
man, and I say I have no thought of revenge, but I cannot 
have him here; and I say if I drive him out of the country 
back to his Gippsland —— ” 

Martin Tinman quivered for speech, probably for that 
which feedeth speech, as is the way with angry men. 

“And what ? what then?” said Martha, with the tender 
mellifluousness of sisterly reproach. ‘‘ What good can, you 
expect of letting temper get the better of you, dear?” 

Tinman did not enjoy her recent turn for usurping the lead 
in their consultations, and he said, tartly, “‘This good, Martha. 
We shall get the Hall at my price, and be Head People here. 
Which,” he raised his note, “ which he, a Deserter, has no 
right to pretend to give himself out to be. What your feelings 
may be as an old inhabitant, I don’t know, but I have always 
looked up to the people at Elba Hall, and I say I don’t like to 
have a Deserter squandering convict’s money there—with his 
forty-pound-a-year cook, and his champagne at seventy a 
dozen. It’s the luxury of Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

“That does not prevent its being very nice to dine there,” 
said Mrs. Cavely; “and it shall be our table for good if I 
have any management.”’ 

“You mean me, ma’am,”’ bellowed Tinman. 

“‘ Not at all,” she breathed, in dulcet contrast. ‘‘ You are 
good-looking, Martin, but you have not half such pretty eyes 
as the person I mean. I never ventured to dream of manag- 
ing you, Martin. I am thinking of the people at Elba.” 

“ But why this extraordinary treatment of me, Martha ?”’ 
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“ She’s a child, having her head turned by those Felling- 
hams. But she’s honourable ; she has sworn to me she would 
be honourable.” 

“ You do think I may as well give him a fright?” Tinman 
inquired hungrily. 

“A sort of hint; but very gentle, Martin. Do be gentle 
—casual like—as if you didn’t want to say it. Get him on his 
Gippsland. Then if he brings you to words, you can always 
laugh back, and say you will go to Kew and see the Fernery, 
and fancy all that, so high, on Helvellyn or the Downs. Why” 
—Mrs. Cavely, at the end of her astute advices and cautionings, 
as usual, gave loose to her natural character—“* Why that man 
came back to England at all, with his boastings of Gippsland, 
I can’t for the life of me find out. It’s a perfect mystery.” 

“Tt is,’ Tinman sounded his voice at a great depth, re- 
flectively. Glad of taking the part she was perpetually assuming 
of late, he put out his hand and said: “ But it may have been 
ordained for our good, Martha.” 

“True, dear,’ said she, with an earnest sentiment of 
thankfulness to the Power which had Jed him round to her 
way of thinking and feeling. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ANNETTE had gone to the big metropolis, which burns in 
colonial imaginations as the sun of cities, and was about to see 
something of London, under the excellent auspices of her new 
friend, Mary Fellingham, and a dense fog. She was alarmed 
by the darkness, a little in fear, too, of Herbert; and these 
feelings caused her to chide herself for leaving her father. 
Hearing her speak of her father sadly, Herbert kindly 
proposed to go down to Crikswich on the very day of her 
coming. She thanked him, and gave him a taste of bitterness 
by smiling favourably on his offer; but as he wished her to 
discern and take to heart the difference between one man and 
another, in the light of a suitor, he let her perceive that it cost 
him heavy pangs to depart immediately, and left her to brood 
on his example. Mary Fellingham liked Annette. She 
thought her a sensible girl of uncultivated sensibilities, the 
reverse of thousands; not commonplace, therefore ; and that 
the sensibilities were expanding was to be seen in her gradual 
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unreadiness to talk of her engagement to Mr. Tinman, though 
her intimacy with Mary warmed daily. She considered she 
was bound to marry the man at‘some distant date, and did 
not feel unhappiness yet. She had only felt uneasy when she 
had to greet and converse with her intended; especially when 
the London young lady had been present. Herbert’s departure 
relieved her of the pressing sense of contrast. She praised 
him to Mary for his extreme kindness to her father, and down 
in her unsounded heart desired that her father might appre- 
ciate it even more than she did. 

Herbert drove into Crikswich at night, and stopped at 
Crickledon’s, where he heard that Van Diemen was dining 
with Tinman. 

Crickledon the carpenter permitted certain dry curves to 
play round his lips like miniature shavings at the name of 
Tinman ; but Herbert asked, ‘“‘ What is it now ?” in vain, and 
he went to Crickledon the cook. 

This union of the two Crickledons, male and female, was 
an ideal one, such as poor women dream of; and men would 
do the same, if they knew how poor they are. Hach had a pro- 
fession, each was independent of the other, each supported 
the fabric. Consequently there was mutual respect, as between 
two pillars of a house. Each saw the other’s faults with a sly 
wink to the world, and an occasional interchange of sarcasm 
that was tonic, very strengthening to the wits without en- 
dangering the habit of affection. Crickledon the cook stood 
for her own opinions, and directed the public conduct of 
Crickledon the carpenter, and if he went astray from the line 
she marked out, she put it down to human nature, to which 
she was tolerant. He, when she had not followed his advice, 
ascribed it to the nature of women. She never said she was 
the equal of her husband; but the carpenter proudly acknow- . 
ledged that she was as good as a man, and he bore with 
foibles rather derogatory to such high stature, by teaching 
himself to observe a neatness of domestic and general manage- 
ment that told him he certainly was not as good as a woman. 
Herbert delighted in them. ‘The cook regaled the carpenter 
with skilful, tasty, and economic dishes; and the carpenter, 
obedient to her supplications, had promised, in the event of 
his outliving her, that no hands but his should have the 
making of her coffin. “It is so nice,” she said, “to think 
one’s own husband will put together the box you are to lie in, 
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of his own make!” Had they been even a doubtfully united 
pair, the cook’s anticipation of a comfortable coffin, the work 
of the best carpenter in England, would have kept them 
together ; and that which fine cookery does for the cementing 
of couples needs not to be recounted to those who have read 
a chapter or two of the natural history of the male sex. 

“‘Crickledon, my dear soul, your husband is labouring with 
a bit of fun,’’ Herbert said to her. 

“ He wouldn’t laugh loud at Punch, for fear of an action,” 
she replied. ‘‘ He never laughs out till he gets to bed, and 
has locked the door; and when he does, he says ‘ Hush!’ to 
me. ‘T'inman isn’t bailiff again just yet, and where he has his 
bailiff’s best Court suit from, you may ask. He exercises in it 
off and on all the week, at night, and sometimes in the middle 
of the day.” 

Herbert rallied her for her gossip’s credulity. 

‘It?s truth,’”? she declared. “I have it from the maid of 
the house, little Jane, whom he pays four pound a year for 
all the work of the house: a clever little thing with her hands 
and her head she is; and can read and write beautiful; and 
she’s a mind to leave ’em if they don’t advance her. She 
knocked and went in while he was full blaze, and bowing his 
poll to his glass. And now he turns the key, and a child 
might know he was at it.” 

“He can’t be such a donkey!” 

“And he’s been seen at the window on the sea-side. 
‘Who’s your Admiral staying at the house on the beach?’ 
men have inquired as they come ashore. My husband has 
heard it. Tinman’s got it on his brain. He might be cured 
by marriage to a sound-headed woman, but he’ll soon be want- 
ing to walk about in silk legs if he stops a bachelor. They 
tell me his old mother here had a dress value twenty 
pound; and pomp’s inherited. Save as he may, there’s his 
leak.” 

Herbert’s contempt for Tinman was intense ; it was that 
of the young and ignorant who live in their imaginations like 
spendthrifts, unaware of the importance of them as the food 
of life, and of how necessary it is to seize upon the solider one 
among them for perpetual sustenance when the unsubstantial 
are vanishing. The great event of his bailiff’s term of office 
had become the sun of Tinman’s system. He basked in its 
rays. He meant to be again the proud official, royally distin- 
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guished ; meantime, though he knew not that his days were 
dull, he groaned under the dulness; and, as cart or cab 
horses, uncomplaining as a rule, show their view of the nature 
of harness when they have release to frisk in a field, it is pos- 
sible that existence was made tolerable to the jogging man by 
some minutes of excitement in his bailiff’s Court suit. Really 
to pasture on our recollections we ought to dramatize them. 
There is, however, only the testimony of a maid and a mariner 
to show that Tinman did it, and those are witnesses coming of 
particularly long-bow classes, given to magnify small items 
of fact. 

On reaching the hall Herbert found the fire alight in the 
smoking-room, and soon after settling himself there he heard 
Van Diemen’s voice at the hall-door saying good night to 
Tinman. 

“Thank the Lord! there you are,” said Van Diemen, 
entering the room. ‘I couldn’t have hoped so much. That 
rascal!” he turned round to the door. ‘‘ He has been threatening 
me, and then smoothing me. Hang his oil! It’s combustible. 
And hang the port he’s for laying down, as he calls it. ‘ Leave 
it to posterity,’saysI. ‘Why?’ sayshe. ‘Because the young 
ones ’ll be better able to take care of themselves,’ says I, and 
he insists on an explanation. I gave it to him. Out he 
bursts like a wasp’s nest. He may have said what he did say 
in temper. He seemed sorry afterwards—poor old Mart! The 
scoundrel talked of Horse Guards and telegraph wires.” 

“Scoundrel, but more ninny,” said Herbert, full of his 
contempt. ‘“ Dare him to do his worst. The General tells me 
they’d be glad to overlook it at the Guards, even if they had 
all the facts. Branding’s out of the question.” | 

“T swear it was done in my time,” cried Van Diemen, all 
on fire. 

“ Tt’s out of the question. You might be advised to leave 
England for a few months. As for the society here——” 

“ Tf I leave, I leave for good. My heart’s broken. I’m | 
disappointed. I’m deceived in my friend. He and I in the 
old days! What’s come to him? What on earth is it changes 
men who stop in England so? It can’t be the climate. And 
did you mention my name to General Fellingham ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Herbert. ‘ But listen to me, sir, a 
moment. Why not get together half-a-dozen friends of the 
neighbourhood, and make a clean breast of it. Englishmen 
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like that kind of manliness, and they are sure to ring sound 
to it.” 

“JT couldn’t!”” Van Diemen sighed. “It’s not a natural 
feeling [have about it—I’ve brooded on the word. If I have 
a nightmare, I see Deserter written in sulphur on the black 
wall.” 

“You can’t remain at his mercy, and be bullied as you 
are. He makes you ill, sir. He won’t do anything, but he’ll 
go on worrying you. I’d stop him at once. I'd take the 
train to-morrow and get an introduction to the Commander- 
in-Chief. He’s the very man to be kind to you in a situation 
like this. ‘The General would get you the introduction.” 

“That’s more to my taste; but no, I couidn’t,” Van 
Diemen moaned in his weakness. ‘“‘ Money has unmanned me. 
I wasn’t this kind of man formerly ; nor more was Mart Tin- 
man, the traitor! Allthe world seems changing for the worse, 
and England isn’t what she used to be.” 

“You let that man spoil it for you, sir.” Herbert related 
Mrs. Crickledon’s tale of Mr. Tinman, adding, “ He’s ‘an 
utter donkey. I should defy him. What I shonld do would 
be to let him know to-morrow morning that you don’t intend 
to see him again. Blow for blow, is the thing he requires. 
He’ll be cringing to you in a week.” 

“And you'd like to marry Annette,” said Van Diemen, 
relishing, nevertheless, the advice, whose origin and object he 
perceived so plainly. 

‘‘Of course I should,” said Herbert, franker still in his 
colour than his speech. 

“T don’t see him my girl’s husband.” Van Diemen eyed 
the red hollow in the falling coals. ‘‘ When I came first, and 
found him a healthy man, good-looking enough for a trifle over 
forty, ’d have given her gladly, she nodding Yes. Now all 
my fear is she’s in earnest. Upon my soul, I had the notion 
old Mart was a sort of a boy still; playing man, you know. 
But how can you understand! I fancied his airs and stiffness 
were put on; thought I saw him burning true behindit. Who 
can tell? He seems to be jealous of my buying property in 
his native town. Something frets him. I ought never to 
have struck him! ‘There’s my error,andI repentit. Strikea 
friend! I wonder he didn’t go off to the Horse Guards at 
once. I might have done it in his place, if I found I couldn’t 
lick him. I should have tried kicking first.” 
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“ Yes, shinning before peaching,” said Herbert, astonished 
almost as much as he was disgusted by the inveterate senti- 
mental attachment of Van Diemen to his old friend. 

Martin Tinman anticipated good things of the fright he had 
given the man after dinner. He had, undoubtedly, yielded to 
temper, forgetting pure policy, which it is so exceeding dif_i- 
cult to practise. But he had soothed the startled beast ; they 
had shaken hands at parting, and Tinman hoped that the week of 
Annette’s absence would enable him to mould her father. 
Young Fellingham’s appointment to come to Elba had. slipped 
Mr. Tinman’s memory. It was annoying to see this intruder. 
“‘ Atall events, he’s not with Annette,” said Mrs. Cavely. “‘ How 
long has her father to run on?” 

“Five months,” ‘{inman replied. ‘‘ He would have com- 
pleted his term of service in five months.” 

‘“¢ And to think of his being a rich man because he deserted,” 
Mrs. Cavely interjected. ‘ Oh! I docall itimmoral. He ought 
to be apprehended and punished, to bean example for the good 
of society. Ifyou lose time, my dear Martin, your chance is 
gone. He’s wriggling now. And if I could believe he talked 
us over to that young impudent, who hasn’t a penny that he 
doesn’t get from his pen, I’d say, denounce him to-morrow. I 
long for Elba. I hate this house. It will be swallowed up 
some day; I know it; I have dreamt it. Elba at any cost. 
Depend upon it, Martin, you have been foiled in your suits on 
account of the mean house you inhabit. Enter Elba as that girl’s 
husband, or go there to own it, and girls will craw] to you.” 

“You are a ridiculous woman, Martha,” said Tinman, not 
dissenting. 

The mixture of an idea of public duty with a feeling of 
personal rancour is a strong incentive to the pursuit of a stern 
line of conduct; and the glimmer of self-interest superadded 
does not check the steps of the moralist. Nevertheless, Tinman 
held himself in. He loved peace. He preached it, he dis- 
seminated it. Ata meeting in the town he strove to win Van 
Diemen’s voice in favour of a vote for further moneys to pro- 
tect ‘our shores.’ Van Diemen laughed at him, telling him 
he wanted a battery. ‘‘ No,” said Tinman, “I’ve had enough 
to do with soldiers.” 

“‘ How’s that ?”” 

“They might be more cautious. I say, they might learn 
to know their friends from their enemies.” 
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“That’s it, that’s it,’ said Van Diemen. “If you say 
much more, my hearty, you’ll find me bidding against you next 
week for Marine Parade and Belle Vue Terrace. I’ve a cute 
eye for property, and this town’s looking up.” 

“ You look about you before you speculate in land and house 
property here,” retorted Tinman. 

Van Diemen bore so much from him that he asked himself 
whether he could be an Englishman. The title of Deserter 
was his raw wound. He attempted to form the habit of stig- 
matizing himself with it in the privacy of his chamber, and he 
succeeded in establishing the habit of talking to himself, so 
that he was heard by the household, and Annette, on her 
return, was obliged to warn him of his indiscretion. This 
development of a new weakness exasperated him. Rather to 
prove his courage by defiance than to baffle Tinman’s ambition 
to become the principal owner of houses in Crikswich, by out- 
bidding him at the auction for the sale of Marine Parade and 
Belle Vue Terrace, Van Diemen ran the houses up at the 
auction, and ultimately had Belle Vue knocked down to him. 
So fierce was the quarrel that Annette, in conjunction with 
Mrs. Cavely, was called on to interpose with her sweetest grace. 
“My native place,’ inman said to her; “it is my native 
place. I have a pride in it; I desire to own property in it, and 
your father opposes me. He opposes me. ‘Then says 1 may 
have it back at auction price, after he has gone far to double 
the price! Ihave borne—lI say I have borne too much.” 

“‘ Aren’t your properties to be equal to one?” said Mrs. 
Cavely, smiling mother-like from Tinman to Annette. 

He sought to produce a fondling eye im a wry face, and 
said, ‘“‘ Yes, I will remember that.” 

“ Annette will bless you with her dear hand in a month 
or two at the outside,’ Mrs. Cavely murmured, cherish- 
ingly. 

‘She will?” Tinman cracked his body to bend to her. 

“Oh, I cannot say ; do not distress me. Be friendly with 
papa,” the girl resumed, moving to escape. 

“That is the essential,’ said Mrs. Cavely ; and continued, 
when Annette had gone, “ The essential is to get over the next 
few months, miss, and then to snap your fingers at us. 
Martin, I would force that man to sell you Belle Vue wnder 
the price he paid for it, just to try your power.” 


Tinman was not quite so forcible. He obtained Belle Vue 
26 
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at auction price, and his passion for revenge was tipped with 
fire by having it accorded as a friend’s favour. 

The poisoned state of his mind was increased by a 
December high wind that rattled his casements, and warned 
him of his accession of property exposed to the elements. 
Both he and his sister attributed their nervousness to the 
sinister behaviour of Van Diemen. [For the house on the 
beach had only, in most distant times, been threatened by the 
sea, and no house on earth was better protected from man, 
—Neptune, in the shape of a coastguard, being paid by 
Government to patrol about it during the hours of darkness. 
They had never had any tears before Van Diemen arrived, and 
caused them to give thrice their ordinary number of dinners 
to guests per annum. In fact, before Van Diemen came, the 
house on the beach looked on Crikswich without a rival to 
challenge its anticipated lordship over the place, and for some 
inexplicable reason it seemed to its inhabitants to have been 
a safer as well as a happier residence. 

They were consoled by Tinman’s performance of a clever 
stroke in privately purchasing the cottages west of the town, 
and including Crickledon’s shop, abutting on Marine Parade. 
Then from the house on the beach they looked at an entire 
frontage of their property. 

They entered the month of February. No further time 
was to be lost, “ or we shall wake up to find that man has 
fooled us,’’? Mrs. Cavely said. Tinman appeared at Elba to 
demand a private interview with Annette. His hat was blown 
into the hall as the door opened to him, and he himself was 
glad to be sheltered by the door, so violent was the gale. 
Annette and her father were sitting together. They kept the 
betrothed gentleman waiting a very long time. At last Van 
Diemen went to him, and said, “ Netty’ll see you, if you must. 
I suppose you have no business with me ?” 

“ Not to-day,” Tinman replied. 

Van Diemen strode round the drawing-room with his hands 
in his pockets. ‘ There’s a disparity of ages,” he said, 
abruptly, as if desirous to pour out his lesson while he remem- 
bered it. ‘‘A man upwards of forty marries a girl under 
twenty, he’s over sixty before she’s forty; he’s decaying when 
she’s only mellow. I ought never to have struck you, I know. 
And you’re such an infernal bad temper at times, and age 
doesn’t improve that, they say; and she’s been educated tip: 
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top. She’s sharp on grammar, and a man mayn’t like that 
much when he’s a husband. See her, if you must. But she 
doesn’t take to the idea; there’s the truth. Disparity of ages 
and unsuitableness of dispositions—what was it Fellingham 
said ?—like two barrel-organs grinding different tunes all day 
in a house.” 

“JT don’t want to hear Mr. Fellingham’s comparisons,” 
Tinman snapped. 

“Qh! he’s nothing to the girl,” said Van Diemen. “She 
doesn’t stomach leaving me.” 

“ My dear Philip! why should she leave you? When we 
have interests in common as one household a 

“‘ She says you’re such a damned bad temper.” 





Tinman was pursuing amicably, “ When we are united ——” 


But the frightful charge brought against his temper drew him up. 
““Fiery I may be. Annette has seen I am forgiving. Jam a 
Christian. You have provoked me; you have struck me.” 

*“1’ll give you a couple of thousarid pounds in hard money 
to be off the bargain, and not bother the girl,” said Van 
Diemen. 

“Now,” rejoined Tinman, ‘I am offended. I like money, 
like most men who have made it. You do, Philip. But I 
don’t come courting like a pauper. Not for ten thousand ; 
not for twenty. Money cannot be a compensation to me for 
the loss of Annette. I say I love Annette.” 

“‘ Because,’ Van Diemen continued his speech, 
trapped us into that engagement, Mart. You dosed me with 
the stuff you buy for wine, while your sister sat sugaring and 
mollifying my girl; and she did the trick in a minute, taking 
Netty by surprise when I was all heart and no head; and 
since that you may have seen the girl turn her head from 
marriage like my woods from the wind.”’ 

“ Mr. Van Diemen Smith!” Tinman panted; he mastered 
himself. “ You shall not provoke me. My introductions of you 
in this neighbourhood, my patronage, prove my friendship.” 

“ You'll be a good old fellow, Mart, when you get over your 
hopes of being knighted.” 

“Mr. Fellingham may set you against my wine, Philip. 
Let me tell you, I know you—you would not object to have 
your daughter called Lady.” 

“With a spindle-shanked husband capering in a Court 
suit before he goes to bed every night, that he mayn’t forget 
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what a fine fellow he was one day bygone! You're growing 


lean on it, Mart, like a recollection fifty years old.” 

“You have never forgiven me that day, Philip!” 

“Jealous,am I? ‘Take the money, give up the girl, and 
see what friends we'll be. JIl back your buyings, I'll 
advertise your sellings. I’ll pay a painter to paint you in 
your Court suit, and hang up a copy of you in my dining- 
room.” 

‘Here is Annette,” said Tinman, who had been showing 
Aitna’s tokens of insurgency. 

He admired Annette, Not til latterly had Herbert Fel- 
lingham been so true an admirer of Annette as Tinman was. 
She looked sincere and she dressed inexpensively. lor these 
reasons she was the best example of womankind that he knew, 
and her enthusiasm for England had the sympathetic effect on 
him of obscuring the rest of the world, and thrilling him with 
the reassuring belief that he was blest in his blood and his 
birthplace—points which her father, with his boastings of 
Gippsland, and other people talking of scenes on the Continent, 
sometimes disturbed in his mind. 

“ Annette,” said he, “I come requesting to converse with 
you in private.” 

“If you wish it—I would rather not,” she answered. 

Tinman raised his head, as often at Helmstone when some 
offending shopwoman was to hear her doom. 

He bent to her. “Isee. Before your father, then!” 

“Tt isn’t an agreeable bit of business to me,” Van Diemen 
grumbled, frowning and shrugging. 

“1 have come, Annette, to ask you, to beg you, entreat— 
before a third person—laughing, Philip ? ” 

“The wrong side of my mouth, my friend. And I'll tell 
you what: we’re in for heavy seas, and I’m not sorry you've 
taken the house on the beach off my hands.” 

“ Pray, Mr. Tinman, speak at once, if you please, and I will 
do my best. Papa vexes you.” 

“ No, no,” replied Tinman. 

He renewed his commencement. Van Diemen interrupted 
him again. 

“ Hang your power over me, as you call it. Eh, old Mart ? 
I’m a Deserter. I’jl pay a thousand pounds to the British 
army, whether they punish me or not. March me off to- 
morrow.” 
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“Papa, you are unjust, unkind.” Annette turned to him 


in tears. 

“No, no,” said Tinman, “I do not feel it. Your father has 
misunderstood me, Annette.” 

“TI am sure he has,” she said fervently. ‘And, Mr. 
Tinman, I will faithfully promise that so long as you are good 
to my dear father, I will not be untrue to my engagement, only 
do not wish me to name any day. We shall be such very good 
dear friends if you consent to this. Will you?” 

Pausing for a space, the enamoured man unrolled his voice 
in lamentation: Oh! Annette, how long will you keep me?” 

“There, you’ll set her crying!” said Van Diemen. ‘“ Now 
you can run upstairs, Netty. By jingo! Mart 'Tinman, you’ve 
got a bass voice for love affairs.” 

“ Annette,’ T'inman called to her, and made her turn 
round as she was retiring. ‘I must know the day before the 
end of winter. Please. In kind consideration. My arrange- 
ments demand it.” 

“Do let the girl go,” said Van Diemen. “ Dine with me 
to-night, and I’ll give you a wine to brisk your spirits, old 
boy. 

“Thank you. When I have ordered dinner at home, [—— 
and my wine agrees with me,” Tinman replied. 

“ T doubt it.” 

“You shall not provoke me, Philip.” 

They parted stiffly. 

Mrs. Cavely had unpleasant domestic news to communicate 
to her brother, in return for his tale of affliction and wrath. 
It concerned the ungrateful conduct of their little housemaid 
Jane, who, as Mrs. Cavely said, ‘‘egged on by that woman 
Crickledon,” had been hinting at an advance of wages. 

“ She didn’t dare speak, but | saw what was in her when 
she broke a plate, and wouldn’t say she was sorry. I know 
she goes to Crickledon and talks us over. She’s a willing 
worker, but she has no heart.”’ 

Tinman had been accustomed in his shop at Helmstone— 
where Heaven had blessed him with the patronage of the rich, 
as visibly as rays of supernal light are seen selecting from 
above the heads of prophets in the illustrations to cheap holy 
books—to deal with willing workers that have no hearts. 
Before the application for an advance of wages—and he knew 
the signs of it coming—his method was to calculate how much 
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he might be asked for, and divide the estimated sum by the 
figure 4; which, as it seemed to come from a generous impulse, 
and had been unsolicited, was often humbly accepted, and the 
willing worker pursued her lean and hungry course in his ser- 
vice. The treatment did not always agree with his males. 
Women it suited, because they do not like to lift up their 
voices unless they are in a passion ; and if you take from them 
the grounds of temper, you take their words away—you make 
chickens of them. And as Tinman said, “ Gratitude I never 
expect!” Why not? For the reason that he knew human 
nature. He could record shocking instances of the ingratitude 
of human nature, as revealed to him in the term of his tenure 
of the shop at Helmstone. Blest from above, human nature’s 
wickedness had from below too frequently besulphured and 
suffumigated him for his memory to be dim; and though he 
was ever ready to own himself an example that Heaven pre- 
vaileth, he could cite instances of scandalmongering shop- 
women dismissed and working him mischief in the town, 
which pointed to him in person for a proof that the Powers 
of Good and Evil were still engaged in unhappy contention. 
Witness Strikes! witness Revolutions ! 

“Tell her, when she lays the cloth, that [ advance her, on 
account of general good conduct, five shillings per annum. 
Add,” said Tinman, “that I wish no thanks. It is for her 
merits—to reward her ; you understand me, Martha ? ” 

“ Quite; if you think it prudent, Martin.” 

“IT do. She is not to breathe a syllable to cook. 

“* She will.” ; 

‘Then keep your eye on cook.” 

Mrs. Cavely promised she would do so. She felt sure she 
was paying five shillings for ingratitude; and, therefore, it 
was with humility that she owned her error when, while her 
brother sipped his sugared acrid liquor after dinner (in devo- 
tion to the doctor’s decree, that he should take a couple of 
glasses, rigorously as body-lashing friar), she imparted to him 
the singular effect of the advance of wages upon little Jane— 
“Oh, ma’am! and me neverasked you forit!” She informed 
her brother how little Jane had confided to her that they were 
called “ close,”’ and how little Jane had vowed she would—the 
willing little thing !—go about letting everybody know their 
kindness. 

“Yes! Ah!” Tinman inhaled the praise. “No, no; I 
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don’t want to be puffed,” he said. “Remember cook. I 
have,” he continued, meditatively, “rarely found my plan 
fail. But mind, I give the Crickledons notice to quit 
to-morrow. ‘They are a pest. Besides, I shall probably think 
of erecting villas.” 

“How dreadful the wind is!” Mrs. Cavely exclaimed. 
“‘T would give that girl Annette one chance more. Try her by 
letter,” 

Tinman despatched a business letter to Annette, which 
brought back a vague, unbusiness-like reply. Two days after- 
ward Mrs. Cavely reported to her brother the presence of Mr. 
Fellingham and Miss Mary Fellingham in Crikswich. At her 


dictation he wrote a second letter. ‘This time the reply came 
from Van Diemen :— 


“ My pear Martin,—Please do not go on bothering my 
girl, She does not like the idea of leaving me, and my expe- 
rience tells me I could not live in the house with you. So there 
itis. Take it friendly. I have always wanted to be, and am, 

‘¢ Your friend, “ra. 


Tinman proceeded straight to Elba; that is, as nearly 
straight as the wind would allow his legs to walk. Van 
Diemen was announced to be out; Miss Annette begged to be 
excused, under the pretext that she was unwell; and ‘Tinman 
heard of a dinner party at Elba that night. 

He met Mr. Fellingham on the carriage drive. The young 
Londoner presumed to touch upon 'Tinman’s private affairs by 
pleading on behalf of the Crickledons, who were, he said, much 
dejected by the notice they had received to quit house and shop. 

‘“‘ Another time,” bawled Tinman. “I can’t hear you in 
this wind.” 

“ Come in,” said Fellingham. 

*‘'The master of the house is absent,’ was the smart retort 
roared at him; and Tinman staggered away, enjoying it as he 
did his wine. 

His house rocked. He was backed by his sister in the 
assurance that he had been duped. 

The process he supposed to be thinking, which was the 
castigation of his brains with every sting wherewith a native 
touchiness could ply immediate recollection, led him to con- 
clude that he must bring Van Diemen to his senses, and 
Annette running to him for mercy. 
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He sat down that night amid the howling of the storm, 
wind whistling, water crashing, casements rattling, beach 
desperately dragging, as by the wide-stretched star-fish fingers 
of the half-engulphed. 

He hardly knew what he wrote. The man was in a state 
of personal terror, burniug with indignation at Van Diemen as 
the main cause of his jeopardy. For, in order to prosecute his 
pursuit of Annette, he had abstained from going to Helmstone 
to pay moneys into his bank there, and what was precious to 
life as well as life itself, was imperilled by those two—Annette 
and her father—who, had they been true, had they been 
honest, to say nothing of honourable, would by this time have 
opened Hlba to him as a fast and safe abode. 

His letter was addressed, on a large envelope, 


“To the Adjutant-General, 


“* Horse Guards.’’ 


But if ever consigned to the Post, that post-office must be 
in London; and Tinman left the letter on his desk till the 
morning should bring counsel to him as to the London friend 
to whom he might despatch it under cover for posting. 

Sleep was impossible. Black night favoured the tearing 
fiends of shipwreck, and looking through a back window over 
sea, Tinman saw with dismay huge towering ghost-white 
wreaths, that travelled up swiftly on his level, and lit the dark 
as they flung themselves in ruin, with a gasp, across the mound 
of shingle at his feet. 

He undressed. His sister called to him to know if they 
were in danger. Clothed in his dressing-gown, he slipped 
along to her door, to vociferate to her hoarsely that she must 
not frighten the servants, and one fine quality in the training 
of the couple, which had helped them to prosper, a form of 
self-command, kept her quiet in her shivering fears. 

For a distraction Tinman pulled open the drawers of his 
wardrobe. His glittering suit lay in one. And he thought, 
“What wonderful changes there are in the world!” meaning, 
between a man exposed to the wrath of the elements, and the 
same individual reading from vellum, in that suit, in a palace, 
to the Head of all of us! 

The presumption is, that he must have often done it before. 
The fact is established that he did it that night. The conclu. 
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sion drawn from it is that it must have given him a sense of 
stability and safety. 

At any rate, that he put on the suit is quite certain. 

Probably it was a work of ingratiation and degrees; a 
feeling of the silk, a trying on to one leg, then a matching of 
the fellow with it. O you Revolutionists! who would have 
no state, no ceremonial, and but one order of galligaskins! 
This man must hive been wooed away in spirit to forgetfulness 
of the tempest scourging his mighty neighbour to a bigger 
and a farther leap; he must have obtained from the contem- 
plation of himself in his suit that which would be the saving 
of all men, in especial, of his countrymen—imagination namely. 

Certain it is, as I have said, that he attired himself in the 
suit. He covered it with his dressing-gown, and he lay down 
on his bed so garbed, to await the morrow’s light, being pro- 
bably surprised by sleep acting upon fatigue and nerves 
appeased and soothed. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Eta lay more sheltered from south-east winds under the slopes 
of down than any other house in Crikswich. The south- 
easter struck off the cliff to a martello tower and the house on 
the beach, leaving Elba to repose, so that the worst wind for 
that coast was one of the most comfortable for the owner of 
the hall, and he looked from his upper window on a sea of 
crumbling grey chalk, lashed unremittingly by the featureless 
piping gale, without fear that his elevated, grounds and walls 
would be open at high tide to the ravage of water. Van 
Diemen had no idea of calamity being at work on land when 
he sat down to breakfast. He told Herbert that he had 
prayed for poor fellows at sea last night. Mary Fellingham 
and Annette were anxious to finish breakfast and mount the 
down to gaze on the sea, and receiving a caution from Van 
Diemen not to go too near the cliff, they were inclined to think 
he was needlessly timorous on their account. 

Before they were half way through the meal, word was 
brought in of great breaches in the shingle, aud water covering 
the common. Van Diemen sent for his head gardener, whose 
report of the state of things outside took the comprehensive 
form of prophecy; he predicted the fall of the town. 
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“Nonsense ; what do you mean, John Scott?” said Van 
Diemen, eyeing his orderly breakfast table and the man in 
turns. “It doesn’t seem like that, yet, does it ? ”’ 


“The house on the beach won’t stand an hour longer, 
3? 


“Who says so?” 
“It’s cut off from land now, and waves mast-high all about 
it.” 

“ Mart Tinman !” cried Van Diemen. 

All started ; all jumped up; and there was a scampering 
for hats and cloaks. Maids and men of the house ran in and 
out confirming the news of inundation. Some in terror for 
the fate of relatives, others pleasantly excited, glad of catas- 
trophe if it but killed monotony, for at any rate it was a change 
of demons. 

The view from the outer bank of Elba was of water cover- 
ing the space of the common up to the stones of Marine 
Parade and Bellevue. But at a distance it had not the 
appearance of angry water; the ladies thought it picturesque, 
and the house on the beach was seen standing firm. A 
second look showed the house completely isolated; and as 
the party led by Van Diemen circled hurriedly toward the 
town, they discerned heavy cataracts of foam pouring down 
the wrecked mound of shingle on either side of the house. 

“Why, the outer wall’s washed away,” said Van Diemen. 

“Are they in real danger?” asked Annette, her teeth 
chattering, and the cold and other matters at her heart pre- 
cluding for the moment such warmth of sympathy as she 
hoped soon to feel for them. She was glad to hear her father 
Say : 
“Oh! they’re high and dry by this time. We shall find 
them in the town. And we’ll take them in and comfort them. 
Ten to one they haven’t breakfasted. ‘I'hey shan’t go to an 
inn while I’m handy.” 

He dashed ahead, followed closely by Herbert. ‘The ladies 
beheld them talking to townsfolk as they passed along the 
upper streets, and did not augur well of their increase of speed. 
At the head of the town water was visible, part of the way up 
the main street, and crossing it, the ladies went swiftly under 
the old church, on the tower of which were spectators, through 
the churchyard to a high meadow that dropped to a stone 
wall fixed between the meadow and a grass bank above the 
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level of the road, where now salt water beat and cast some 
spray. Not less than a hundred people were in this field, 
among them Crickledon and his wife. All were in silent 
watch of the house on the beach, which was to east of the 
field, at a distance of perhaps three stonethrows. The scene 
was wild. Continuously the torrents poured through the 
shingle-clefts, and momently a thunder sounded, and high 
leapt a billow that topped the house and folded it weltering. 

“'They tell me Mart Tinman’s in the house,” Van Diemen 
roared to Herbert. He listened to further information, and 
bellowed: ‘ There’s no boat ! ” 

Herbert answered: “ It must be a mistake, I think; here’s 
Crickledon says he had a warning before dawn and managed 
to move most of his things, and the people over there must 
have been awakened by the row in time to get off.” 

“T can’t hear a word you say ;”” Van Diemen tried to pitch 
his voice higher than the wind. ‘ Did you say a boat? But 
where ? ”” 

Crickledon the carpenter made signal to Herbert. They 
stepped rapidly up the field. 

“ Women feels their weakness in times like these, my 
dear,” Mrs. Crickledon said to Annette. ‘‘ What with our 
clothes and our cowardice it do seem we’re not the equals of 
men when winds is high.” 

Annette expressed the hope to her that she had not lost 
much property. Mrs. Crickledon said she was glad to let her 
know she was insured in an Accident Company. ‘“ But,” said 
she, ‘I do grieve for that poor man Tinman, if alive he be, 
and comes ashore to find his property wrecked by water. 
Bless ye! he wouldn’t insure against anything less common 
than fire; and my house and Crickledon’s shop are floating 
timbers by this time; and Marine Parade and Bellevue are 
safe to go. And it’ll be a pretty welcome for him, poor man, 
from his investments.” 

A cry at a tremendous blow of a wave on the doomed 
house, rose from the field. Back and front door were broken 
down, and the force of water drove a round volume through the 
channel, shaking the walls. 

* T can’t stand this,” Van Diemen cried. 

Annette was too late to hold him back. He ran up the 
field. She was preparing to run after when Mrs. Crickledon 
touched her arm and implored her: “ Interfere not with men, 
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but let them follow their judgments when it’s seasons of mighty 
peril, my dear. If any one’s guilty it’s me, for minding my 
husband of a boat that was launched for a lifeboat here, and 
wouldn’t answer, and is at the shed by the Crouch—left lying 
there, I’ve often said, as if it was a-sulking. My goodness!” 

A linen sheet had been flung out from one of the windows 
of the house on the beach, and flew loose and flapping in sign 
of distress. 

“Tt looks as if they had gone mad in that house, to have 
waited so long for to declare theirselves, poor souls,” Mrs. 
Crickledon said, sighing. 

She was assured right and left that signals had been seen 
before, and some one stated that the cook of Mr. Tinman, and 
also Mrs. Cavely, was on shore. 





“It’s his furniture, poor man, he sticks to: and nothing 
gets round the heart so! ”? resumed Mrs. Crickledon. ‘“ There 
goes his bed-linen.’’ 

The sheet was whirled and snanped away by the wind ; dis- 
tended, doubled, like a flock of winter geese changing alphabe- 
tical letters on the clouds, darted this way and that, and finally 
outspread on the waters breaking against Marine Parade. 

‘<'They cannot have thought there was positive danger in 
remaining,” said Annette. 

“ Mr. Tinman was waiting for the cheapest Insurance office,” 
a man remarked to Mrs. Crickledon. 

“The least to pay is to the undertaker,” she replied, stand- 
ing on tiptoe. ‘‘ And it’s to be hoped he’ll pay more to-day. 
If only those walls don’t fall and stop the chance of the boat to 
save him for more outlay, poor man! What boats was on the 
beach last night, high up and over the ridge as they was, are 
planks by this time and only good for carpenters.” 

“ Half our town’s done for,” one old man said ; and another 
followed him in a pious tone: “ From water we came and to 
water we go.” 















They talked of ancient inroads of the sea, none so serious as 
this threatened to be for them. The gallant solidity of the 
house on the beach had withstood heavy gales: it was a brave 
house. Heaven be thanked, no fishing boats were out. 
Chiefly well-to-do people would be the sufferers—an excep- 
tional case. For it is the mysterious and unexplained dispen- 
sation that: “ Mostly heaven chastises we.” 

A knot of excited guzers drew the rest of the field to them. 
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Mrs. Crickledon, on the edge of the crowd, reported what was 
doing to Annette and Miss Fellmgham. A boat had been 
launched from the town. ‘‘ Praise the Lord, there’s none but 
coastguard in it!” she exclaimed, and excused herself for 
having her heart on her husband. 

Annette was as deeply thankful that her father was not in 
the boat. 

They looked round and saw Herbert beside them. Van 
Diemen was in the rear, panting, and straining his neck to 
catch sight of the boat now pulling fast across a tumbled sea to 
where ‘inman himself was perceived, beckoning them wildly, 
half out of one of the windows. 

“A pound apiece to those fellows, and two if they land 
Mart ‘T'inman dry; I’ve promised it, and they’ll-earn it. Look 
at that! Quick, you rascals !” 

To the east a portion of the house had fallen, melted away. 
Where it stood, just below the line of shingle, it was now like 
a structure wasting on a tormented submerged reef. The 
whole line was given over to the waves. 

“Where is his sister ?””? Annette shrieked to her father. 

*‘ Safe ashore ; and one of the women with her. But Mart 
Tinman would stop, the fool! to—poor old boy !—save his 
papers and things; and hasn’t a head to do it, Martha Cavely 
tells me. ‘They’re athimnow! They’ve gothim in! There's 
another? Oh! it’s a girl, who wouldn’t go and leave him. 
They'll pull to the field here. Brave lads! By jingo, why 
ain’t Englishmen always in danger!—eh? if you want to see 
them shine! ” 

* Tt’s little Jane,” said Mrs. Crickledon, who had been joined 
by her husband, and now that she knew him to be no longer in 
peril, kept her hand on him to restrain him, just for comfort’s 
sake. 

The boat held under the lee of the-house-wreck a minute ; 
then, as if shooting a small rapid, came down on a wave 
crowned with foam, to hurrahs from the townsmen. 

« They’re all right,” said Van Diemen, puffing as at a mist 
before his eyes. ‘‘'‘They’ll pull westward, with the wind, and 
land him among us. I remember when old Mart and I were 
bathing once, he was younger than me, and couldn’t swim 
much, and I saw him going down. It’d have been hard to see 
him washed off before one’s eyes thirty years afterwards. Here 
they come. He’s all right. He’s in his dressing-gown! ” 
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The crowd made way for Mr. Van Diemen Smith to 
welcome his friend. ‘l'wo of the coastguard jumped out and 
handed him to the dry bank, while Herbert, Van Diemen, and 
Crickledon took him by hand and arm, and hoisted him on to 
the flint wall, preparatory to his descent into the field. In this 
exposed situation the wind, whose pranks are endless when it 
is once up, seized and blew Martin Tinman’s dressing-gown 
wide as two violently flapping wings on each side of him, and 
finally over his head. 

Van Diemen turned a pair of stupefied flat eyes on Herbert, 
who cast a sly look at the ladies. Tinman had sprung down. 
But not before the world, in one tempestuous glimpse, had 
caught sight of the Court suit. 

Perfect gravity greeted him from the crowd. 

“ Safe, old Mart! and glad to be able to say it,” said Van 
Diemen. 

“We are so happy,” said Annette. 

‘“‘ House, furniture, property, everything I possess !”’ ejacu- 
lated Tinman, shivering. 

“ Fiddle, man ; you want some hot breakfast in you. Your 
sister has gone on to Elba. Come you too, old Mart; and 
where’s that plucky little girl who stood by you?” 

** Was there a girl ?”’ said 'Tinman. 

“Yes, and there was a boy wanted to help.” Van Diemen 
pointed at Herbert. 

Tinman looked, and piteously asked, ‘“‘ Have you examined 
Marine Parade and Bellevue? It depends on the tide! ” 

“ Here is little Jane, sir,” said Mrs. Crickledon. 

** Fall in,” Van Diemen said to little Jane. 

The girl was bobbing curtseys to Annette, on her intro- 
duction by Mrs. Crickledon. 

“‘ Martin, you stay at my house; you stay at Elba till you 
get things comfortable about you, and then you shall have the 
Crouch for a year, rent free. Eh, Netty?” 

Aunette chimed in: “ Anything we can do, anything. 
Nothing can be too much.” 

Van Diemen was praising little Jane for her devotion to 
her master. 

** Master have been so kind to me,” said little Jane. 

“ Now, march ; it is cold,’ Van Diemen gave the word, 
and Herbert stood by Mary rather dejectedly, foreseeing that 
his prospects at Elba were darkened. 
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“ Now then, Mart, left leg forward,’ Van Diemen linked 
his arm in his friend’s. 

“ T must have a look,’’ Tinman broke from him, and cast a 
forlorn look of farewell on the last of the house on the beach. 

“You’ve got me left to you, old Mart ; don’t forget that,” 
said Van Diemen. 

Tinman’s chest fell. ‘“‘ Yes, yes,” he responded. He was 
touched. 

“And I told those fellows if they landed you dry they 
should have—I’d give them double pay; and I do believe 
they’ve earned their money.” 

“T don’t think I’m very wet, I’m cold,” said Tinman. 

“ You can’t help being cold, so come along.” 

“ But, Phihp! ” Tinman lifted his voice; “ I’ve lost every- 
thing. I tried to save a little. I worked hard, I exposed my 
life, and all in vain.” 

The voice of little Jane was heard. 

“ What’s the matter with the child?” said Van Diemen. 

Annette went up to her quietly. 

But little Jane was addressing her master. 

“Oh! if you please, I did manage to save something the 
last thing when the boat was at the window, and if you please, 
sir, all the bundles is lost, but I saved you a paper-cutter, and 
your letter to the Horse Guards, and here they are, sir.” 

The grateful little creature drew the letter and paper cutter 
from her bosom, and held them out to Mr. 'linman. 

“What!” cried he, not clearly comprehending how much 
her devotion had accomplished for him. 

“A letter to the Horse Guards! ” cried Van Diemen. 

“ Here, give it me,” said little Jane’s master, and grasped 
it nervously. 

“ What’s in that letter?” Van Diemen asked. “ Let me 
look at that letter. Don’t tell me it’s private correspondence.” 

“My dear Philip, dear friend, kind thanks; it’s not a 
letter,” said Tinman. 

* Not a letter! why, I read the address, ‘Horse Guards.’ 
I read it as it passed into your hands. Now, my man, one 
look at that letter, or take the consequences.” 

“Kind thanks for your assistance, dear Philip, indeed ! 
Oh! this? Oh! it’s nothing.” He tore it in halves. 

His face was of the winter sea-colour, with the chalk-wash 
on it. 
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| “Tear again, and I shall know what to think of the con- 
i tents,’ Van Diemen frowned. ‘“ Let me see what you’ve said. 
You’ve sworn you would do it, and there it is at last, by 
miracle ; but let me see it and I’ll overlook it, and you shall 
| be my housemate still. If not !——” 

i Tinman tore away. 

i “You mistake, you mistake, you’re entirely wrong,” he 
said, as he pursued with desperation his task of rendering a 
single word unreadable. 

Van Diemen stood fronting him; the accumulation of 
stores of petty injuries and meannesses which he had endured 
from this man, swelled under the whip of the conclusive exhi- 
bition of treachery. He looked so black that Annette called 
“* Papa ! ” 

“ Philip,” said Tinman. ‘‘ Philip! my-best friend ! ” 

“Pooh, you’re a poor creature. Come along and breakfast 
at Elba, and you can sleep at the Crouch, and good-night to 
you. Crickledon,” he called to the houseless couple, ‘you 
stop at Elba till I build you a shop.” 

With these words, Van Diemen led the way, walking alone. 
Herbert was compelled to walk with Tinman. 

Mary and Annette came behind, and Mary pinched An- 
nette’s arm so sharply that she must have cried out aloud had 
it been possible for her to feel pain at that moment, instead of 
a personal exultation, flying wildly over the clash of astonish- 
ment and horror, like a sea-bird over the foam. 

“In the first silent place they came to, Mary murmured 
the words: “ Little Jane.” 

Annette looked round at Mrs. Crickledon, who wound up 
the procession, taking little Jane by the hand. Little Jane 
was walking demurely, with a placid face. Annette glanced 
at Tinman. Her excited feelings nearly rose to a screatn of 
laughter. For hours after, Mary had only to say to her: 
“ Little Jane,” to produce the same convulsion. It rolled her 
heart and senses in a headlong surge, shook her to burning 
tears, and seemed to her ideas the most wonderful running 
together of opposite things ever known on this earth. The 
young lady was ashamed of her laughter ; but she was deeply 
indebted to it, for never was mind made so clear by that bene- 
ficent exercise. 
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Revolutions and Russian Conguests in Central Boia. 
BY J. H. TREMENHEERE,. 


—--—_@--- 


Tue eastern part of that vast region of Asia, which was 
formerly known as High Tartary but which is now termed 
Eastern Turkestan, has, until recently, been involved in a 
deeper obscurity than pervades at the present day even the 
interior of Africa. If little was known in Europe of this 
secluded portion of the globe, its inhabitants were equally 
ignorant of the countries contiguous to their own. A recent 
traveller in Eastern Turkestan states that eight years ago not 
even the most intelligent classes in that country had any 
knowledge of the existence of the British dominion in India, 
Scarcely a ray of European civilization had penetrated that 
obscure region; the only empire with which its inhabitants 
had any connection was China; they were, however, perfectly 
contented with their political isolation, and they derived a cer- 
tain sense of security in being alike unknowing and unknown. 

Central Asia extends from the Ural mountains to the 
ranges which separate China from Thibet, and from the lofty 
Altai, the Imaus of ancient history, to the vast but irregular 
chain which extends from the Hindoo Koosh almost to the 
Caspian Sea. ‘The northern portion of this enormous area, 
which extends from Russia in Europe to the frontiers of China, 
comprises the inhospitable Kirghiz steppes (the impenetrable 
centre of almost fabulous Sythia), has been regarded by the 
civilized world in all ages as a land of wonder and of dread. 
A large portion of this region consists of the dried-up bed 
of a vast inland sea, which in prehistoric times undoubtedly 
united the Caspian with the Arctic Ocean ; but is now a dreary 
regiou of sand, in which Nature seems smitten with perpetual 
sterility. Parts consist of oases, which exhibit, however, no 
trace of the permanent abode of man, but over which wander 
tribes of barbarous nomads, who, probably for countless 
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centuries, have roamed over these extensive plains. In winter 
they are bound by inexorable frost; in summer they are 
parched by relentless heat, and swept by storms, which bury 
flocks and herds, and occasionally extensive tribes, under 
waves of scorching sand. Everywhere in Central Asia there 
seems to be an unceasing conflict, between the forces of 
Nature. Streams charged with fertilizing soil descend from 
the mountains, but they are absorbed by thirsty deserts, and 
are absolutely useless to man. In Chinese Turkestan this 
is especially the case ; but in the upper valleys of the Jaxartes 
and the Oxus, before the rivers have completely emerged from 
the spurs of the Pamur range and approached the steppes, 
the land is a very garden of Eden. Central Asia, it may be 
remarked, possesses three distinct zones of fertility—the up- 
land region with its grassy pastoral downs inhabited by a 
hardy peasantry; extensive well-watered plains studded with 
towns containing a very miscellaneous population and the 
seats of commerce and industry; and the desert, from time 
immemorial the abode of irreclaimable nomads and the scene 
of constant disorder, rapine, and bloodshed. One fact will 
better characterize this district than any description. ‘The 
great Kirghiz plain which comprises an area larger than 
the whole of Germany does not possess a single village or 
town. 

Eastern Turkestan comprises three distinct divisions— 
namely, the modern Russian settlements extending from the 
Lakes Issikal and Balkash to the Altai range, and the frontier 
of China, parts of Russian Turkestan and Khokan, and the 
territory of Kashgar and Yarkand, formerly the Turkestan 
of the Chinese Empire. The first of these regions is to a 
considerable extent suited for the abode of civilized man ; 
lofty hills alternate with fertile valleys watered by numerous 
streams, and along the banks of the Ili, and other rivers, 
Russia has planted military colonies, which keep under some 
degree of subjection the savage natives of the soil. The 
second division consists of territories traversed by the Upper 
Jaxartes and its affluents, and this, too, comprehends a zone of 
considerable fertility varied with highlands, watered by abun- 
dant streams, and here and there dotted with the remains of 
cities in which Western art is beginning to repair the decay of 
long departed Oriental grandeur. ‘The southern part of Central 
Asia includes the western frontier of Afghanistan, from the 
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Hindoo Koosh to the head waters of the Oxus. The whole of this 
vast region was in past ages traversed by the nomad hordes 
of ancient Sythia. Central Asia may be briefly described as 
an enormous square, two thirds of which are in different 
degrees subject either to the influence or the sway of Russia. 
In the days when Rome was supreme on the Orontes as on the 
Tiber, the great highways of commerce from the Hast to the 
West traversed this vast region. Two great rivers of ancient 
renown, the Jaxartes and the Oxus, roll their waters through 
this arid land, imparting to it such fertility as it possesses. 
The one descends from the highlands of Khokan; in the 
first stage of its course it waters lands which are fairly pro- 
ductive, but as it trends northward it passes through a district 
which once teemed with fertility, the result of irrigation, 
but now a vast desert, until it loses itself amidst a delta of 
thickets and swamps on the north-eastern shore of the Sea of 
Aral. The other, the Oxus, now known as the Amu Daria, 
rises north of the Hindoo Koosh, flows through the territories 
of Balkh and Badakshan, the northern boundaries of Afghan- 
istan, and then pursues a course parallel to its sister stream, 
traversing the unknown deserts and wildsof Khiva, until it 
enters the Aral Sea. 

Centrai Asia has been said, by one who probably knows it 
better than any other modern traveller,* to be the darkest 
spot in the civilization chart of the Old World. The tradi- 
tionary barbarism of its population is almost the necessary 
result of its physical characteristics. The unalterable con- 
ditions of the country doom a large portion of its population 
to the life of nomads. It has been so from the earliest ages, for 
no efforts of man have not yet succeeded in subjugating the 
wilderness of Central Asia, or converting its primitive inhabi- 
tants into sedentary and peaceful cultivators of the soil. From 
the highlands and plains extending from the Jaxartes to the 
Siberian wilds, have, in former ages, issued those swarms of 
savage invaders, who, commanded by enterprising chiefs, fell 
on the industrious people of India and Western Asia, and 
inflicted on them inconceivable misery. The tract which 
lies between the modern province of Khorassan and the Oxus 
is the district from which these expeditions emanated, and 
which resulted in the formation of the colossal empires of 
Genghis Khan and Tamerlane. Those terrible dominations 


* Vambéry. 
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passed away like tropical thunderstorms after brief but violent 
careers and were succeeded by a number of petty states 
distracted by mutual jealousies and constantly recurring wars. 

Central Asia, savage, blood-stained, and barbarous as its 
later history is, was nevertheless, two thousand years ago, the 
seat of a Parsee civilization, which extended over large por- 
tions of the Asiatic world. Sogdiana and Mero were pene- 
trated by the culture and refinement of Persia. The ancient 
Bactria with its thousand gates was the distinguished centre 
of the astronomical science of the time. What Bagdad and 
Damascus were in the first centuries of Islamism, Balkh, 
Samarkand, and Kermineh were several hundred years before 
the appearance of the Arabian prophet. 

Although Tamerlane attempted to plant on the banks 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes the arts and sciences of Ispahan, 
Bagdad, and Damascus, he succeeded only in naturalizing the 
religious fanaticism and exaggerated self-esteem of the Mahom- 
medan faith and people. 

The long stagnation of Central Asia is not that of a region 
which has never throbbed with life, but of one which once 
enjoyed an intense and vivid existence, and then sank into 
premature decay. In the wildest and loneliest spots the tra- 
veller is occasionally startled by the impressive remains of a 
past civilization ;—vast canals, long choked with sand; the 
tombs of mighty kings, against the massive walls of which the 
storms of centuries have beaten in vain, the great domes of once 
magnificent mosques, decayed and decaying fortresses, and 
areas of undistinguishable ruins, attest a long-departed gran- 
deur which has left its imperishable traces upon this remark- 
able land. 

The Steppes are the bottoms of ancient seas which once 
rolled over a large portion of the continent of Asia, and which, 
when swept by storms, rise in tumultuous waves, not of water 
but of sand, the particles of which might be likened to spray 
but that they burn like sparks of fire. The terror inspired 
by these storms is such as to deter even the most adventurous 
merchant from traversing the Steppes in summer, unless 
under the most pressing necessity. Their aspect, when 
covered with snow, is described as strangely awful and oppres- 
sive, exhibiting the expanse of the ocean without its anima- 
tion, and solitude of the Arctic regions without their sublimity. 
Woe to the traveller who is overtaken by a snowstorm in the 
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Steppes, his doom is inevitable, and bodies of troops, which 
have essayed the perilous task of marching across the steppes 
in winter, have been overtaken and overwhelmed by a tempest 
of snow. 


“ Distracted, spiritless ; benumbed and blind, 
Whole legions sink, and in a moment find 
Burial and death ; look for them and descry, 
When morn returns, beneath the clear blue sky, 
A soundless waste, a trackless vacancy.’’* 


Dreary as are the steppes in winter, their aspect in spring 
is not without a certain beauty. The vegetation is rapid, and 
they are clothed with short vivid green grass, interspersed 
with scarlet poppies, wild tulips, yellow larkspurs, geraniums, 
and many kinds of cruciferous and leguminous plants. 

The oases of Central Asia afford a striking contrast to the 
surrounding desolation, and the cities which in past ages 
sprang up in these favoured spots abounded in everything that 
could gratify the heart of an Asiatic. Even in their decay they 
possess attractions which excite the enthusiasm of travellers ; 
and Bokhara, Balkh, Khokan, Samarcand, Khiva, and Tash- 
kend are still celebrated for their babbling streams, bubbling 
fountains, delightful gardens, and deep umbrageous groves. 
The oases are very carefully cultivated. Water-melons are 
grown over extensive areas and afford the most grateful alle- 
viation to the often overpowering heat, fruits of various kinds 
are raised in great perfection, and tobacco of the finest quality 
is produced in such abundance as to place this necessary of life 
for an Asiatic within the reach of the poorest individual. The 
gardens, Mr. Schuyler says, constitute the beauty of this land. 
The long rows of poplar and elm trees, the vineyards, and the 
dark foliage of the pomegranate, transport one at once to the 
plains of Lombardy or the south of France. In the early 
spring the cities and their vicinity are one mass of white and 
pink with the bloom of almond, peach, cherry, apple, apricot 
and plum trees, which perfume the air for miles around. 
These gardens are the favourite resorts of the people in 
summer ; and well they may be, for nowhere are fruits more 
abundant, and of some varieties nowhere are they better. The 
apricots and nectarines it would be impossible to surpass. 


* Wordsworth. An event of this kind occurred in 1849, when a large force of 
K hivan troops was buried alive in the snow. 
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Peaches, though smaller in size, are said to possess a higher 
flavour than the best of England. The large blue plums of 
Bokhara are celebrated over the whole of Asia. There are 
in common cultivation ten varieties of melons. In that hot 
climate they are considered particularly wholesome, and in 
summer form one of the principal articles of food. An acre 
of land properly prepared will produce, in ordinary years, from 
two to three thousand, and in good years double that quantity. 

The parts of Central Asia which have recently attracted 
most attention in England are Eastern Turkestan, Khiva, and 
Khokan—the first from having been the scene of one of the 
most remarkable revolutions which have occurred in that por- 
tion of the globe; the others from having been the last pro- 
vinces annexed by Russia to her Asiatic dominions, and as 
giving that Power a position in Central Asia far more com- 
manding than any she had previously attained. 

Until 1868, Eastern Turkestan formed part’ of Chinese 
Tartary, and its inhabitants are said to be lineal descendants 
of that section of the great Turkish race which first acquired 
a definite political organization in Central Asia. It extends 
from the most westerly portion of the Great Wall of China, 
to the edge of the Pamir steppe. Up to the middle of the 
seventh century, the population were Buddhists. In the ninth 
century Mahomedan emissaries having made their way into 
the country succeeded in acquiring a firm footing in it; and 
by the sixteenth century, the religion of Mahommed had 
acquired so complete an ascendency that Buddhism, although it 
continued to be the religion of the ruling class, was virtually 
extirpated as a popular belief. A Mahomedan community 
thus gradually established itself in one of the frontier pro- 
vinces of the Chinese empire. 

The sudden and complete subversion of the Chinese autho- 
rity in Eastern Turkestan is one of the most remarkable poli- 
tical events which has ever occurred in Central Asia. It is 
equally memorable as an heroic struggle of a people resolved 
to emancipate themselves from the odious domination of what 
they believed to be an idolatrous government, as for the 
desperate stand made by the Chinese troops in support of the 
authority of their sovereign, for they fought with a bravery 
and a determination with which Chinese soldiers have never 
been credited ; and their final immolation of themselves on the 
altar of patriotism may be justly characterized as sublime. 
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The Chinese Government had for centuries been repre- 
sented in Eastern Turkestan by a small force quartered upon 
the country merely for the purpose of enforcing the payment 
of taxes and tribute. The military shut themselves up in their 
fortresses, knowing little of, and caring less for, the country 
in which they were garrisoned, contenting themselves with 
emerging from time to time from their strongholds to receive, 
and if necessary to enforce, the periodical payments. That the 
virus of the Taiping rebellion would permeate every vein and 
artery of the gigantic but feeble body of the Celestial Empire, 
was to be expected ; and the Mahomedans, subjects of China, 
were not likely to forego the opportunity of emancipating 
themselves from the rule of a Buddhist emperor. One of the 
consequences of the revolt of the people of Eastern Turkes- 
tan against their Chinese masters, was the removal of even 
the slight restraint by which the wild Kirghiz hordes had 
been previously kept in subjection; and they, accordingly, 
swarmed in countless thousands over the unprotected country, 
committing unutterable atrocities, and finally laying siege to 
Kashgar, in which they not only expected to find a rich booty 
but free scope for the gratification of the passions of their 
savage nature. For a year and four months the Chinese nobly 
defended the city, until they were reduced to the greatest 
extremities. First, they ate their horses, then dogs and cats, 
then their leathern boots and straps, then their saddles and 
bowstrings, and lastly each other. Bands of soldiers, mad- 
dened by hunger, prowled about the city, searching for 
any comrade who still retained a little flesh upon his bones, 
and who, if found, was instantly killed, cut up, distributed 
in portions, and devoured. The Kirghiz eventually effected 
an entry into the place, which became for days the scene of 
enormities such as have rarely taken place, even at the capture 
of an Oriental city. 

At this stage of the rebellion, a new character appeared 
unexpectedly upon the scene. Mahommed Yakoob Beg was 
originally a native of Khokan, but of Persian descent; and 
possessing the ability and subtlety common to his race, con- 
trived to raise himself from the position of a simple accountant 
to that of chief collector of the customs in his native state. 
Promotion rapidly followed. In 1847 he was appointed 
governor of a fort on the Jaxartes, where, according to Vam- 
béry, he entered into a treasonable negotiation with the 
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Russians. He was afterwards ordered by his master, the Khan 
of Khokan, to accompany one of his generals to put down an 
insurrection in a distant part of his dominions; but, directing 
their course to Kashgar, they arrived just in time to interrupt 
the Kirghiz in their atrocities, severely punish them, and expel 
themi from the city. They then laid siege to the fort, which, 
with its Chinese garrison, still held out. Yakoob Beg there- 
upon deposed his commander, whom he pronounced incapable, 
and in a short time constituted himself the mdependent Prince 
of a country at the time virtually without a ruler. 

And now occurred one of the most tragical incidents recorded 
in the history of ancient or modern warfare. The fortress of 
Kashgar had hitherto resisted all attempts to take it, when 
Yakoob Beg, reinforced by some troops from Khokan, sat 
down before it; but for fourteen months all his efforts to 
capture it were repulsed. When the garrison had become so 
weakened that further defence was hopeless, the Amban, or 
Chinese governor, called a council of war, with the pretended 
object of making terms with the besiegers, and the officers 
settled with their chief the amount of their respective contri- 
butions towards a present for the conqueror. ‘The stern old 
soldier had no such thought in his mind. His resolution had 
been taken. He summoned his wives and family to the council- 
chamber, for he knew the final assault was at hand. Presently 
the shouts of ‘ Allah Akbar” were heard. The Mahomedans 
were within the walls. Calmly and deliberately the old man 
took the pipe from his mouth, and shook its lighted contents 
upon the floor, where a train of gunpowder had been secretly 
laid communicating with the magazine below. ‘The officers 
were still in consultation when a terrific explosion took place 
which blew the citadel and its garrison into the air, and the 
Chinese dominion in Turkestan was at an end. 

Yakoob Beg, having consolidated his power in Kashgar 
and Yarkand by two years of successful warfare, now turned 
his attention to the neighbouring principalities. The Khan of 
Khotan received an intimation from the new Asiatic conqueror 
that he desired a friendly conference with him on his frontier. 
‘The Khan, a grave, elderly, and peaceful man, fell at once into 
the snare. He incautiously accepted the invitation, and after 
being conducted to Yakoob’s tent, was handsomely entertained, 
but arrested at the conclusion of the repast. His signet ring 
was taken from him, and used for the purpose of commanding 
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the presence of his chief officers and their families to the camp. 
Yakoob having got them there, immediately imprisoned them. 
But their wives signally avenged the treachery of which their 
husbands had been the victims. Having, according to Oriental 
custom, been distributed among the officers and courtiers, 
they unanimously resolved to murder their new lords on the 
first opportunity, and they carried out their fell determination 
by stabbing them to the heart while pretending to welcome 
them to their arms. ‘The Khan and all the nobles of Khotan 
were at once massacred in retaliation by Yakoob Beg, and the 
bloody tragedy was complete. 

Happily for mankind the political power of Asia and 
Kurope has, in the course of centuries, been so completely 
reversed that no Eastern potentate can again arise to terrify 
and subjugate the world. But in Central Asia alone could a 
man have arisen capable of such deeds as those which we have 
described, and which, a few hundred years ago, would have 
portended and heralded the advent of another Genghis Khan. 
Yakoob Beg, hitherto known as the Attalik Ghazee, has 
recently assumed, by the authority of a firman from the Porte, 
the rank and dignity of Ameer, and he is now the only 
remaining native sovereign in Central Asia who possesses any 
substantial political weight, for Bokhara, Samarcand, Khokan, 
and Khiva are actually or virtually Russian provinces. 

The extension of a dominion thus obtained by treachery 
and treason, was, in the then distracted condition of Central 
Asia, an easy task for the Ameer of Kashgar, who now rules 
over a territory three times as large as France, and who is 
able to place in the field a force of 70,000 well-disciplined 
troops. Of his skill and bravery Russian officers speak from 
experience in the highest terms. When in the service of the 
Khan of Khokan, he succeeded in keeping them for many 
months before a fortress which he commanded, and in inflicting 
very heavy losses upon the Russian garrison. Mr. Shaw 
relates an anecdote of the Ameer which is highly characteristic 
of the man. The messenger who brought to him the first 
intelligence of the English traveller’s approach to Kashgar 
found him in a mountain pass, which separates his territory 
from Russia, personally superintending the erection of a new 
fort, labouring with his own hands, covered with dust, and 
begrimed with smoke, with his leg badly hurt from the fall of 
a large rock which he had blasted in the progress of the work. 
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The Ameer is represented, when at his capital, as in the 
habit of gomg about incognito, after the manner of Haroon- 
al-Kashed, and he has several times been taken up as a 
vagabond by his own police. On such occasions he tests the 
probity of his captors by offering a bribe for his release. 
Those who accept it are seized and brought before him on the 
following day, and the lightest punishment they are made to 
undergo is a severe whipping, while those who have withstood 
the temptation are promoted. The Ameer, in conformity with 
Oriental usage, sits daily at the gate of his capital receiving 
petitions, hearing complaints and administering justice. The 
first object that meets the eye of a traveller on entering the 
city of Kashgar is the gallows, and that instrument of punish- 
ment has not been in such activity in Central Asia for centuries. 
In no part of the world is life more safe or property more 
secure. All serious crimes are punished with death, and even 
petty theft with loss of hands; and woe betide the dishonest 
shopkeeper ; for any tradesman convicted of using false weights 
has the scales tied round his neck, his shoulders bared, 
and he is conducted through the streets of the city by the 
police, who mercilessly scourge him with leather thongs. 
It is greatly to the credit of this Asiatic ruler that he has 
suppressed the slave-trade throughout the whole of his 
dominions. 

The first authentic account of the career of this remarkable 
man was given by Mr. Shaw, the British Resident at Ladak, 
who visited Kashgar in a private capacity, in 1868, when he 
was most hospitably entertained by the King, although kept 
for nearly three months in a state of honourable captivity. 
He was, however, dismissed with strong protestations of friend- 
ship on the part of the Ameer, and of his earnest desire to 
establish friendly relations with the British Government. Mr. 
Shaw gives an amusing account of his last interview with the 
King, after he had been somewhat enlightened by previous 
conversations. ‘I am,” he said, “ very inferior in power and 
dignity to the English; only so big as the tip of my little 
finger in comparison with your Queen. The Queen of Eng- 
land is like the sun, which warms everything it shines upon. 
I am in the cold, and desire that some of its rays should fall 
on me. Iam very small; a man of yesterday. In these few 
years God has given me this great country. It is a great 
honour for me that you have come. I count upon you to help 
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me in your own country. For your Queen I meant to prepare 
some fitting gifts. She is very great, and I am very little. 
You know the state of my country, it produces nothing but 
felts and such like things, but my country and all my subjects 
are yours.”’ * 

It is curious to compare this Eastern adulation with what is 
recorded to have passed between the Ameer and Baron Kaulbars, 
the Russian Envoy, in 1872, when an embassy was despatched 
from St. Petersburg for the purpose of concluding a commer- 
cial treaty and establishing political relations with the ruler of 
Kasghar. The Envoy was most graciously received. “ Sit,” 
said the King to Baron Kaulbars, on his being presented to him, 
“upon my knees, on my bosom, or where you like; you are 
my guest sent to me from heaven.” When the Russians took 
leave he overflowed with professions of friendship, declaring 
that he had been entreated by the English to enter into friendly 
relations with them, but he felt himself much more powerfully 
attracted by his good and mighty neighbour the Czar, and 
he asked to be allowed, as a great favour, to send an Envoy 
to St. Petersburg to be presented to the Emperor. ‘“ This,” 
he added, “will be for me a great mercy, that you should 
lead me, a man of nothing to the sun, and that to my share 
should fall a drop from that great sea.” 

All these plausible professions did not, however, prevent 
this crafty, supple, and fawning Asiatic from assuming, six 
months afterwards, a hostile attitude towards Russia, and from 
embracing every opportunity of expressing his dislike of that 
country and his dread of its ambition. 

In consequence of the representations of Mr. Shaw, it was 
deemed politic by the Viceroy of India to despatch an ac- 
credited Envoy to Kashgar, and accordingly, in 1870, Mr. 
(now Sir Douglas) Forsyth, an eminent member of the Indian 
Civil Service, was instructed to proceed there with a small 
escort to convey the compliments of the British Government 
to this new Mahomedan conqueror. The mission was so 
limited as to time, and so restricted in point of means, that 


* The Ameer certainly behaved very handsomely to Mr. Shaw, especially as he 
was to the last ignorant of his holding any public office. He was escorted through 
the country by public officials, sumptuously entertained both on the route and 
while residing at Kashgar, and on his departure, together with many valuable 
gifts sent him by the King, he was presented with a sum equivalent to £690 for 
his travelling expenses. 
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the Envoy was obliged to return in haste to India, without 
having seen the Ameer or effected any other object of his 
mission. ‘lhe Ameer returned the compliment by sending in 
the following year a special embassy to Calcutta. At its head 
was placed one of the members of his own family, both as a 
mark of respect for the British Government and as a pledge 
of the Ameer’s anxiety to enter into friendly communication 
with it. This embassy was received and treated with great 
distinction by the Indian Viceroy, and resulted in the despatch, 
in the following year, of Mr. Forsyth a second time to Kash- 
gar with a larger retinue and fuller instructions. This mission 
has recently returned to India, having accomplished in the 
most satisfactory manner every object which it had in view. 
A commercial treaty between the British Government and the 
Ameer Mahommed Yakoob Khan, ruler of Kashgar and 
Yarkand, was signed by Mr. Forsyth, by which the subjects of 
each state are at liberty to enter, reside in, trade and pass 
with their merchandise through all parts of the dominions of 
the other, and to enjoy all the advantages which are accorded 
to the subjects of the most favoured nation. Merchants of 
whichever nationality are to be at liberty to pass from the 
territories of one contracting party to those of the other at all 
times, and by any route they please. The British Government 
engages to levy no duties on goods imported by any route over 
the Himalayan passes, while the Ameer engages to levy no 
import duty exceeding 23 per cent. ad valorem. ‘The British 
Government and the Ameer are at liberty to appoint repre 

sentatives, and commercial agents subordinate to them, 
within their respective territories. ‘The treaty consists of 
twelve articles and has been duly ratified by the Viceroy of 
India. 

Mr. Bellew * estimates the whole population of the Khanate 
of Kashgar, including the hill tribes and the nomad Kirghiz, 
as rather Jess than a million. Much of the country he de- 
scribes as having the appearance of “ unmitigated waste—a 
vast expanse of sand and glaring salt, traversed in all direc- 
tions by lanes and banks of gravel, with the scantiest vegetation 
and all but absence of animal life.’ Kashgar is inclosed on all 
sides by the loftiest mountains in the world, their higher re- 
cesses filled with glaciers, the streams from which unite to 


* “Kashmir and Kashgar. A Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy to 
Kashgar, 1873-4.” By W. Bellew, 0.8.1. 
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form the Tarim river, which loses itself eastward in swamps 
and lagoons known as the Lob, a vast tract, three or four 
months’ journey in circuit, of which nothing is known save that 
it is roamed over by a wild race of human outcasts, who shun 
contact with their fellow-men, and contest the shelter of the 
forest and reed-belts with the wild hog, the panther, the tiger, 
and the wolf. Beyond this is an unexplored waste of blind- 
ingly bright salts, apparently unknown to any living creature 
save the wild camel. ‘The population is massed in separate 
settlements or states on the skirts of the mountains, and each 
community is separated from its neighbour by a waste of 
gravel and sand.” 

The impression made upon the Envoy by the people of 
Kastern Turkestan is represented as having been most favour- 
able. They are described as a fine, frank, hardy race, very 
friendly to Kuropeans, and superior to all other Asiatics with 
whom any of the members of the mission were acquainted. 
Indeed, the picture given by Sir Douglas Forsyth of the hos- 
pitable and unassuming manners of the inhabitants of Yarkand 
and Kashgar, of their industry, intelligence, probity, and 
activity both of mind and body, is very striking, after the 
accounts to which we have been accustomed, of the sloth, dirt, 
misery, depravity and degradation of Asiatic populations in 
general. 

A Residence was expressly built at Kashgar, by order 
of the Ameer, for the accommodation of the mission, and 
the liberality of the King is described as having been un- 
bounded. Sir Douglas Forsyth represents him as a pleasant, 
good-natured man, with a large head and considerable deter- 
mination of character. The predominant feeling of the Ameer 
appears to be a dread of Russia, in which his people seem fully 
to participate ; and when it is considered that the mountains 
which divide the Ameer’s dominions from Russia are only six 
or seven marches from his capital, such a feeling is natural 
enough. Although a despot who makes millions tremble at 
the sound of his name, the Ameer, says Sir D. Forsyth, is “ as 
pleasant a fellow to deal with, when in a good humour, as any 
one would desire to meet.” 

Very little knowledge of European arts and sciences 
appears to have yet penetrated into Kasgaria. The telegraph 
apparatus, which was set up and got into good working 
order at Kashgar for the transmission of messages between 
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the Ameer’s court and the British residency, was looked upon 
with considerable suspicion, if not withawe. The Ameer never 
once alluded to it. The models of steam-engines and steam- 
ships, although not regarded as inventions of the devil, excited 
little interest from mere ignorance of their uses and powers. 
The magic-lantern, however, was more successful. r 

The Ameer possesses a country rich in mineral resources, 
for gold, copper, lead, and coal are among its productivns. 
He professed himself anxious to turn these resources to 
account by obtaining scientific assistance in developing them. 
Want of contact with the Western world has hitherto kept 
the people of Eastern Turkestan somewhat backward in the 
arts of peace; but comparing them with the natives of 
Hindostan they are far in advance, and before long they 
will place themselves on an equality in many respects with 
European nations, indeed they are even now far more Euro- 
pean in their habits and manners than Indians, Afghans, or 
Persians. 

There is a strict system of conscription in Khasgaria. 
Every village is registered as furnishing a certain number of 
men. These keep their arms at home, and have to attend 
drill, or are embodied when summoned as occasion may re- 
quire. When not required for duty, they follow their usual 
occupations. The troops are employed in every kind of work, 
skilled and ordinary, and are never allowed to idle away their 
time in barracks. 

The Ameer of Kashgar is now engaged in an enterprise 
the ultimate success of which is not doubtful, namely—the 
extension of his Eastern frontier, in the prosecution of which 
he is capturing Chinese towns, one after another, without 
resistance. ‘The Chinese Government, however, is far from 
having abandoned the hope of regaining its footing in Kash- 
garia, and is said to be moving a considerable force in that 
direction. ‘There can be little doubt that the Ameer will easily 
defeat any movement of that character, for nothing can more 
conclusively prove the utter unfitness of China for any such war- 
like expedition than the fact that the Imperial troops, which 
were despatched four years ago to operate against Kashgar 
had been obliged repeatedly to halt, hut themselves, sow grain, 
and wait until it was ripe, before they could pursue their march. 
If Kashgar has little to fear from China, it is far otherwise 
from Russia, and the Governor-General of the Russian -pro- 
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vinces in Central Asia is generally supposed to be only waiting 
for a fair opportunity, or even a decent pretext, for quarrelling 
with the ruler of Kashgaria and annexing it to the Russian 
dominions. The possession of Kashgar would bring the terri- 
tories of Russia to the frontier of the Chinese empire; and if 
that state is once conquered by the troops of the Czar, he will 
be the Sovereign of the whole of Asia as far east as China 
and as far south as Cashmere, Afghanistan, and Persia. The 
obstacle to the realization of such aspirations is the character 
of the man who now rules over Kashgaria. He is not only 
possessed of great military capacity, but, as the only remaining 
independent native sovereign in Central Asia, has vast in- 
fluence over its fanatical Mussulman population, who would 
eagerly engage in a religious war under the auspices of so 
able a leader. Even without that support his is not a character 
like that of the degenerate rulers of Samarcand, Bokhara, 
Khiva, and Khokan, and he would prove by far the most 
formidable foe that General Kaufmann has yet encountered 
in Central Asia. 

Toorkee hospitality manifests itself chiefly in the form of 
“dastar-khans.;” i.e., large trays of cooked provisions, sweet- 
meats, fruit, and tea, which are presented to travellers in their 
progress through the country. The head men even of the 
smaller towns pay these marks of attention, and the quantity 
of superfluous food of which, in common politeness, it is 
necessary to partake of, and the continual recurrence of meals 
regulated by the local divisions of the country rather than by 
the demands of appetite, must make a journey through 
Eastern Turkestan one of the most trying ordeals even fora 
strong constitution which can well be conceived. 

The dress of the country people is peculiar but weil 
adapted tothe climate. In winter over garments generally of 
linen or cotton, but for the upper classes of silk, all thickly 
wadded, give an extraordinary appearance to the figure; add 
to these large clumsy boots and a high fur cap turned up at 
the brim, and we have the picture of a loorkee of whatever 
rank. Brave and honest as the Toorkees are, they do not 
manifest much intellectual activity and they have ever shown 
a strovog predilection for nomad life. All the Khans and 
nobles of Central Asia lead in summer an out-of-door life, 
residing in tents luxuriously fitted up, and which they often 
pitch by the side of the grand ruins of some crumbling palace 
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which Persian or Arabian genius has erected in former days, 
and of which they neither know nor care to know the history. 
The middle classes, imitating the practice of their superiors, 
are never so happy as when they can escape from their houses, 
and, surrounded by their herds, horses, and dogs, luxuriate in 
that indolent repose so dear to Asiatics. 

The country, which, since the successful mission of Sir 
Douglas Forsyth, may be said to be now opened up to British 
enterprise, is capable of carrying on a profitable trade, both 
with India and England. ‘Tea being the chief beverage of 
the Toorkees, they would take any quantity procurable from 
India, much preferring it to the inferior sorts which they have 
hitherto obtained from China. India would gladly take in 
exchange horses, of which the Toorkee breed is excellent, and 
the gold, silk, cotton and fine wool of the country would find 
ready purchasers in Kurope. As « proof of the readiness of 
the people of Turkestan to buy British piece goods to any 
amount, it may be stated that large quantities of such goods 
were seen in the bazaars of Kashgar and Yarkand, marked on 
the outside with Russian letters, although, on being opened, 
they were found to be of British manufacture. 

There once existed a considerable caravan traffic between 
the great commercial cities in the north-west provinces of 
India and Central Asia. Coloured cottons, muslins, silk stuffs, 
cloth, and hardware, were sent, vidi Cabul and Kandahar; but 
in consequence of the influence which Russia has acquired in 
those regions, and its protectionist policy, British trade 
received a check; but if British goods are now, as it appears 
they are, introduced into these remote regions by Russia with 
remunerating results, the profits of a direct trade would be 
great. 

The great emporium of the commerce of Central Asia is 
Bokhara. The value of the annual trade of the city is said to 
be between £5,000,000 and £6,000,000. It has transactions 
with all the chief cities of Central Asia, with China, and 
with India. The mode of conducting business in the Hast 
differs materially from that of Kurope. ‘he complex machinery 
of modern trade, with its long credit and far-reaching calcu- 
lations, is almost unknown to the merchants of Central Asia ; 
and barter, or payment in ready money, is, as a rule, the 
essence of every transaction. ‘The bazaar of every Asiatic 
city is at once its market-place and exchange. It generally 
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consists of streets covered with an awning of thick felt, which 
serves to moderate the light and to keep out the heat; and 
the enclosure, with its cool, damp, spice-laden atmosphere, 
affords a grateful refuge from the hot and glaring town. In 
summer, juicy melons, one being large enough to satisfy 
half-a-dozen persons, luscious grapes, peaches, nectarines, and 
apricots of exquisite flavour, figs, and pomegranates, such as 
only Central Asia can produce, are piled in pyramids on the 
stalls, and tempt the passer-by ; and should more substantial 
viands be desired, meat patties or savoury regouts with hot 
wheaten cakes, can be had at command, accompanied by tea 
with an aroma altogether unknown to an inhabitant of the 
British Isles. 

The following articles were noticed by Mr. MacGahan in 
the Bazaar of Khiva, namely :—ripe and dried fruits, wheat, 
rye, djugara, clover, bread in rolls and cakes, sugar, spices, tea, 
tobacco, cotton goods, silk stuffs plain and embroidered with 
silk or gold, carpets, bedcovers, boots, shoes, copper and iron 
utensils, china bowls and cups, chintzes, calicoes, and muslins 
with Glasgow trade marks impressed on them. 

It took Russia three centuries to push its conquests from the 
Ural mountains to the eastern shores of the Caspian, but we 
have seen it advance within the last thirty years from the Sea 
of Aral to Samarcand and Khiva, and its recent conquests have 
been portentously rapid. The Great White Czar, to use his 
Asiatic designation, is now dominant in the whole of Central 
Asia, from the Kirghiz steppes to the middle Oxus, and from 
the borders of Kashgar to the Caspian. Some of the con- 
quests were justified by the provocations given by the native 
rulers, notably so that of Khiva, for, trusting to the immunity 
which his apparently inaccessible capital had hitherto enjoyed 
from foreign interference, and the repeated failure of the 
attempts of the Russian forces to reach it, the Khan of this 
principality had long systematically defied the power and dis- 
regarded the remonstrances of Russia. Her subjects had been 
kidnapped by Turkoman robbers, sold, and kept in slavery at 
Khiva, in spite of repeated demands for their release. In the 
spring of 1873, accordingly, five columns of troops were put in 
motion from as many different points, and directed upon 
Khiva. The most remarkable part of the campaign was the 
manner in which four of the five columns, converging towards 


the same point from distinct bases of operation separated by 
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more than a thousand miles, arrived at Khiva within a day of 
each other. The Khan fled, but finding resistance hopeless, 
returned to his capital, where he is now permitted to rule as a 
dependent prince. The subjugation of this petty State by 
Russia cannot be regretted on the ground of humanity. It 
was a selfish, corrupt, and tyrannical power, and supported 
chiefly by the slave trade. To have placed such a disreputable 
government under the restraints of civilization, can be re- 
garded only as a blessing to the world. 

The native revolution which caused the advance of the 
Russians to Khokan in August, 1875, with the subsequent 
war with that principality, is said to have taken them com- 
pletely by surprise. Khudayar Khan, an Usbeg chief who was 
placed on the throne ten years ago by the Khan of Bokhara, 
was suddenly deposed, the insurrection being headed, as is. not 
uncommon in Kastern States, by his son ; and he fled, together 
with the Russian diplomatic corps, protected by a military 
escort, to Khojend. The rising of the people had its origin 
quite as much in hatred of “ infidel Russia” as in dislike to 
the ruling power, and it very rapidly assumed the character of 
a holy war. The Russian town of Khojend was seized by the 
insurgents. General Kaufmann, always prompt and resolute 
in his measures, advanced at once upon Khojend, and, clearing 
the town of the swarms of fanatics which had congregated 
there, advanced towards the capital of the Khanate. A body 
of 7000 Khokan cavalry was advantageously posted to stop 
the progress of the Russian force, which consisted only of 
800 Cossacks, four batteries of horse artillery, and a rocket 
troop. The encounter was decisive, the Khokan cavalry being 
entirely defeated, with a very slight loss to the Russians. The 
fortress of Makran, defended by 30,000 men, was next 
attacked and taken with great loss to the Khokan troops, and 
General Kaufmann soon afterwards entered the capital without 
further opposition. The Khanate was speedily annexed to the 
Russian empire, and its people have no reason to regret the 
change of masters. The reign of Khudayar Khan had been 
one of gross debauchery, cruelty, and extortion, for he was 
enabled to leave Khokan with a fortune estimated at a 
million sterling, the produce of years of plunder and oppres- 
sion. 

The complete supremacy which Russia has now obtained in 
Central Asia will probably soon be shown in the suppression of 
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the most restless and incurable community of robbers which 
has probably ever existed on the face of the earth. The Turko- 
mans are by profession thieves and slave-dealers. ‘To steal 
‘aud sell human beings is, they say, justifiable not only by 
immemorial custom, but sanctioned by the laws of God. A 
Turkoman, devout in his way, having been asked how he could 
reconcile it to his faith to sell his fellow-believer into slavery, 
replied, “The Koran is a divine book, yet it may be bought 
for a few crowns ; and Joseph, the son of Jacob, was a prophet, 
yet he was sold; but was he in any way the worse off for 
that?” ‘These are the men of whom it has been said that they 
would sell their own Prophet if he were to reappear in the 
flesh and visit them. As horsemen, they are unequalled in 
Asia, and they are the lineal descendants of those tribes 
which, subjected to an iron discipline and inspired by enthu- 
siastic devotion to their great leaders, constituted that “ whirl- 
wind of cavalry ” which once swept over a prostrate world. 
They are the only people from which the Russian troops, in their 
progress to Khiva, encountered even a temporary check, for in 
a well-planned night attack they nearly succeeded in inflicting 
upon General Golovatchoff a very serious defeat. It was only by 
the steadiness of the infantry, hurriedly formed and deployed, 
the rolling fire of the breechloaders, and repeated rounds of 
grape from the Russian guns, that the Turkomans, who at 
one time had completely surrounded the camp, were beaten 
back and discomfited. The Turkomans are a community—or 
rather an aggregation of communities—numbering 450,000 
men capable of bearing arms, and are scattered over nearly the 
whole country between the Oxus and the Caspian, as far east 
as the frontier of Afghanistan, and as far south as the frontier 
of Persia. ‘The Turkomans themselves use no slaves, and they 
have hitherto carried on their infamous traffic for the supply of 
their more civilized neighbours of Khiva, Bokhara, Khokan, 
and Samarcand. These markets being now closed,* these 
people will have to turn their hands to some more reputable 
employment. With stern discipline and modern training they 
might be converted into as efficient a body of light cavalry as 
any general could desire. 

The Russians have now quietly settled down in Central 





* The first article insisted upon by the Russian Commander-in-Chief, in his 
treaty with the Khan of Khiva, was the suppression of the slave trade through- 
out his dominions. 
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Asia, determined to make the best use of their acquisitions. 
By their system of military colonization, the nomad tribes 
of Tartars, Kalmucks, and Kirghiz are gradually acquir- 
ing some degree of political coherence. They have become 
habituated to military service and discipline, and in a few years 
the descendants of those wild chiefs who led a predatory life 
on the borders of China and Siberia may be found associating 
with the military aristocracy and polished courtiers of St. 
Petersburg. Mr. Schuyler mentions a remarkable fact in the 
first page of his admirable work—namely, that in the railway 
carriage in which he travelled from St. Petersburg to Saratoff, 
his only fellow-passenger was Prince Ghengis, a_ lineal 
descendant of the famous Ghengis Khan, and on whom had 
been conferred the Russian title of Prince in consideration 
of his illustrious lineage. fle describes him as a cultivated 
gentleman, and remarked that during the greater part of the 
journey he was deeply engaged in a French novel. 

It would be unjust to assume that in the late conquests in 
Central Asia Russia has been actuated by a desire of mere 
territorial aggrandisement. Russian manufacturers have long 
looked upon that enormous territory asa promising market, 
and one capable of an almost unlimited expansion. The 
probability of a great increase in the growth of cotton has 
also presented itself as promising a great future for Central 
Asia. An association for the encouragement of industry 
and commerce was accordingly inaugurated at Bokhara in 
1869, and it is confidently expected that, in consequence of 
the stimulus there imparted to the production of this great 
staple, for which vast areas are peculiarly adapted, the raw 
material will be so increased as to render Russian manufacturers 
independent. of America for their supplies. A portion of the 
plan for this purpose is to divert the river Oxus—which now 
flows into the Sea of Aral—into the Caspian, by forcing it 
once more into what is supposed to have been its original 
channel, and which, it is said, can still be distinctly traced. 
That the Oxus once discharged its waters into the Caspian 
Sea seems to have been placed beyond doubt by the Russian 
expedition, which succeeded in clearly tracing the ancient 
bed of the river from the Bay of Balkan, on the Caspian, 
its original embouchure, as far as the lake Sari-Kamish, on 
the confines of the colonized portion of Khiva. The cause 
of the diversion cf the great river from its former course is 
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thought to have been the construction, at some remote period, 
on its eastern bank, of a vast system of irrigation, the canals 
of which drew off the greater portion of the water which 
previously flowed westward into the Caspian Sea. It has been 
confidently asserted that no serious obstacle exists to prevent 
the restoration of the river to its original bed. What the 
effect of such an engineering feat would have upon the Sea 
of Aral and its contiguous territory, must be a subject for 
serious consideration, for the level of that inland sea would 
be inevitably lowered, and it might be converted into a vast 
morass. Not only would its navigation be impracticable, but 
the evaporation from its surface, which diffuses fertility over 
the neighbouring territory, would be so much diminished that 
a barren steppe might take the place of a now highly culti- 
vated region. The waters of the Jaxartes (Sir Daria), its 
other affluent, would be quite insufficient to maintain the 
present character of the Aral as an inland gea. 

Agriculture will doubtless be greatly improved by the 
Russian occupation of Central Asia. An investigation into 
the possibility of irrigating some of the steppes has already 
taken place, and, from the increased export of silk, wool, 
cotton, skins, dried fruits, and other raw produce, the inhabi- 
tants will become possessed of the means of procuring comforts 
and luxuries for which they have scarcely before ventured to 
hope. ‘The agricultural capacity of Central Asia has, however, 
been greatly exaggerated. Mr. Schuyler estimates that of the 
whole of Central Asia only 1 5%; per cent. is cultivable—a 
result which speaks plainly as to the value of the recently 
acquired Russian possessions. After the capture of Tashkend, 
it was thought that as the Russians had now become the 
masters of the granary of Central Asia, the army would be 
independent of supplies from any other source. But the 
addition of the Russian force, comparatively small as it was, 
so raised the price of grain that the cultivation of cotton had 
to be abandoned, in many places, for the more profitable 
growth of corn. Russia has found, since the emancipation of 
the serfs, that in consequence of the increased price of labour, 
she is in danger of being undersold by British manufacturers 
in the markets of Central Asia. Her present object, therefore, 
is to establish spinning and weaving manufactories, and to 
instruct the natives in the best mode of cultivating the cotton 
plant, so as to convert Central Asia, as far as possible, into an 
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almost exclusively cotton-growing country. At present, 
according to Mr. Schuyler’s estimate, about twenty-five millions 
of pounds of raw cotton are sent from Central Asia to Russia, 
from one-fourth to one-sixth of which is for the use of Russian 
manufacturers. 

The territory now possessed by the Russians in Central 
Asia amounts to 400,000 square miles, an area as large 
as Germany, the Austrian Empire, and Belgium together. 
But the population of this vast territory does not exceed 
2,500,000, or less than that of Switzerland. The whole 
amount of exports and imports amounts barely to three millions 
and a half sterlmg a year. Such a country can never repay 
Russia what its acquisition has already cost, still less for the 
rapidly increasing cost of its administration. Had Russia 
known, fifteen years ago,-as much about the countries of 
Central Asia as she now does, Mr. Schuyler says there can 
hardly be a doubt that she would have made no movement 
in that direction, but it seems now to be her inevitable destiny 
to advance until Kashgar, Bokhara, and the Turkoman country 
are either annexed or reduced to a condition of real and not 
merely nominal vassalage. 

Tashkend, the Russian seat of Government, is the centre 
from which will probably radiate the future civilization of Central 
Asia. This city, with its 140,000 inhabitants, including the 
Russian garrison and civilians, is situated on the upper Jaxartes, 
and was taken in 1865, after a very obstinate resistance. It 
placed in the hands of Russia the most important lines of 
communication, as well as the whole commerce of Khiva and 
Bokhara, and it will probably ultimately become the emporium 
of Central Asia. There are already congregated many mer- 
chants and commercial agents from Europe and India. The 
width of the streets, the boulevards with their avenues, the 
white houses, many of hewn stone, give to the Russian quarter 
quite a European aspect. ‘The oasis, in the midst of which the 
city has been built, is a forest of fruit trees, intersected with 
numerous streams, which supply the city with an abundance of 
good water. Its general appearance is described as resembling 
an immense tea-garden, and as houses in summer are only 
required to sleep in, the people at that season lead an open-air 
life, and dreamily smoke their long narguilehs and sip their 
sherbet soothed by the sound of rippling waters and the gentle 
rustling of leaves. Gardens spring up with magical rapidity, 
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and peach-trees are said to bear fruit the third year from the 
seed being placed in the ground. Water is introduced in 
every enclosure, and the cool groves of elms, poplars, and 
acacias are redolent of the perfume of roses, azaleas, and 
syringas. The Russian officers have established a club, and 
Tashkend can now boast of its casinos, balls, and soirées 
musicales, like a Kuropean town with any fashionable pre- 
tensions. 

The acquisitions which Russia has, within the last ten years, 
made in Central Asia, and the complete control which she has 
obtained over the navigation of the Jaxartes and the Oxus, 
have revived the apprehension that the British dominion in 
India is in real danger from the persistent advances of that 
Power. A careful perusal of Mr. Schuyler’s work will tend 
to dispel many of the visionary fears which have been 
excited at different times among English politicians. It is 
Mr. Schuyler’s opinion that there could not be an emptier 
dream than the idea that the way to India lies through the 
steppes of ‘Turkestan. ‘The conclusion to be drawn from Mr. 
Schuyler’s facts as well as from a vast mass of other evidence, 
is that the conquest of Central Asia has made Russia not 
stronger but weaker, alike for defence and attack. The result 
of his own observations is that her conquests are the inevitable 
consequences of unforeseen events, that Central Asia has no 
natural wealth and few valuable economical resources, that 
the Russian occupation has now become a necessity, and that 
it will reach its natural limits only when it touches China on 
the east and Afghanistan on the south. ' 

It would be an everlasting disgrace to humanity if two 
Powers, whose mission it evidently is to promote the civili- 
zation and elevate the moral condition of the Asiatic Con- 
tinent, should come into collision on a field which ought 
to be exempt from the struggles of lawless ambition. On 
either side of the Himalayas are two great countries—India 
and Turkestan, and two great Powers have acquired, for 
good or for evil, an irresistible influence over the destinies of 
each. England has never been suspected of meditating con- 
quests beyond the great northern mountain barrier of India, 
and the supposition that Russia has ever seriously entertained 
the thought of pouring her legions through those perilous 
passes, and overthrowing the British rule in Hindostan, is 
destitute of any substantial foundation. A few young Russian 
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officers may have been heard to boast (Captain Burnaby, in his 
recent work, seems to base his apprehensions on the fact) that 
the Imperial armies will some day reach India, but it is 
inconceivable that the Government can have ever seriously 
entertained such a design. Napoleon thought the conquest 
of India possible from Persia, with the Caspian as a base of 
operations ; but the condition of any force arriving at the gates 
of India through Afghanistan, even if that warlike country 
should be neutral at sucha crisis, could not but be very inferior 
to the well-fed and well-cared-for British army which it would 
have to meet on debouching from the defiles of the Himalayas. 
Steam and the Suez Canal enable us now to reinforce India 
in an extraordinarily short space of time. ‘Two complete 
army-corps could be added to the field-force of India within 
two months of the day ofwarning, and Hngland cannot 
have less than that period of notice of any possible invasion. 
There is no reason why the present position or future 
prospects of Russia in Central Asia should in the smallest 
degree disturb our equanimity; nor, if at some future 
time Russian and British territory should be conterminous, is 
there any apparent necessity why the representatives of two 
great civilizations, each occupied with its own more than suf- 
ficient task, should not be satisfied each with its own peculiar 
sphere of activity and usefulness. 























Guethe in his Old Age. 


BY EDWARD BARRINGTON DE FCNBLANQUE. 
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Ir the present period is not favourable to the development of the 
organ of veneration, and if there are fair grounds for the charge 
so often brought against the rising generation, of a want of defer- 
ence for age; it may, on the other hand, be allowed that age is 
apt to be somewhat exacting in its assertion of a claim to excep- 
tional respect, as though it were to be universally admitted as an 
established fact, that years invariably bring experience, and that 
experience invariably teaches wisdom andvirtue; asthough there 
were no such things as foolish old men or grey-haired sinners. 

Goethe, who was singularly free from conventional pre- 
judices, had no delusions on this point. In his eightieth year 
he gave it as his opinion, that men did not, as a rule, grow 
wiser with old age, that the utmost they could do with advancing 
years was to endeavour to preserve the good that was in them, 
and that, in many matters, the judgment was at least as 
reliable at five-and-twenty as‘at sixty. 

“T have no reason to complain,” he says, “of want of 
intellectual productiveness in my old age; but those things 
which, in my youth, I could accomplish daily and under all 
circumstances, I can now only succeed in doing at times and 
under favourable conditions.” 

“Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 

Supreme in state, and in three more decays,” 
says Dryden of the oak. Substitute decades for centuries, and 
the couplet may be applied to the life of man, allowing him 
his first thirty years for the attainment of full physical and 
moral stature, and the next thirty for developing and expand- 
ing in intellectual breadth. The third stage is one of decadence : 
the process may be slow, and almost imperceptible, but the 
canker is at work. The mind may be unconscious of loss of 
power, or the body capable of its usual exertion, but that nice 
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balance between the two, which makes up the symmetry of 
healthful manhood in its prime is impaired. Why then do we 
insist upon associating exceptional wisdom with advancing 
years, thus estimating a thing not according to its permanent 
or rising, but toits declining value ? 

Instances there are, it is true, of intellectual vigour surviv- 
ing to a very advanced stage. We Englishmen are proud to 
cite some three or four such from among the statesmen and 
jurists of a past generation ; but for each one of these cases 
how many are there in which we are doomed to lament the un- 
mistakable encroachments of senility, gradually sapping the 
powers of a great mind, or, sadder still, to mourn over the con- 
templation of a gigantic intellect dwindling into the impotence 
of early childhood. 

We meet, not unfrequently, with a mind which, even towards 
the close of a long life, may bear advantageous comparison 
with thousands of average minds in their maturity ; but in 
order to establish its claim to unimpaired vigour it should be 
submitted to the more severe test of comparison with itself 
when in its prime, and such a test it is surely unreasonable to 
impose. We have no right to look for meridian rays towards 
evening; the best and highest hope we can have for a great 
and honoured life is that, like the sun at the close of a bright 
summer’s day, it should go down in calm and cloudless 
splendour. Such was the sunset of Goethe’s life; so in his 
eighty-third year he passed away shedding light, warmth, 
and colour around him to the last. Even of him it cannot be 
said that he had been exempted from the infirmities of age, or 
that in his later years the fire of his genius burnt with as bright 
a flame as in earlier days; but what a grand spectacle he pre- 
sented to the end, to the very end, when, with his failing 
breath the dying giant gasped out a prayer for “ more light !” 

The loving and faithful disciple who has recorded his con- 
versations with the great Master during the last nine years of 
his life,* and who had seen him for the first time when he was 
already in his seventy-fourth year, does not deny that his hero 
occasionally felt weighed down by the burden of his years, 
and complains that at these times ‘‘a heavy mist seemed to 

rest upon his soul,” but these were passing moods: 

“ Winter and summer,” says Eckerman, “age and youth, 


* Gesprache mit Gothe in den letzten Jahren Seines Lebens, von Johann 
Peter Eckerman. First published at Leipsic, in 1836. 
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seemed to maintain a constant struggle within him, yet mar- 
vellous was it to mark how in this man, between seventy and 
eighty, youth was ever in the ascendant, and how the autumn 
and winter days referred to, were the rare exceptions in his 
life.” 

It is impossible that the words uttered in the calm and 
repose of his old age by one who had stamped the impress of 
‘his genius upon his generation, and whose creations are destined 
to influence the thought of many generations yet unborn, can be 
read without deep interest, and a person living in constant and 
(with due allowance for differences of age and position) fa- 
miliar intercourse with such a man had certainly exceptional 
opportunities for recording these words in all their force and 
freshness. A nature like Goethe’s becomes more grand the 
nearer it is approached ; it is only among the contemptible that 
familiarity breeds contempt.* If then his conversations upon 
a wide range of subjects, literary, political, religious, social, 
and personal, fall short of our expectations, and fail to contri- 
bute, in an adequate degree, to our knowledge of his mind 
and character, we may safely conclude that the fault lies with 
the biographer and not with his subject. In justice to Ecker- 
man it may be allowed that he was conscious of his inability to 
do full justice to his hero, for in his preface he compares himself 
to a child who has endeavoured to catch the summer rain in his 
outstretched hands, but has allowed the greater portion of the 
precious drops to dribble through its fingers. But, even the 
drops which he succeeded in catching are not always precious 
drops. In reading Eckerman’s volumes we are frequently 
tempted to ask ourselves whether Goethe would have con- 
sented to their publication, had he been consulted. A great 
man might entrust to the friendly judgment of his physician 
the duty of writing the story of his death-bed, but he would 
hardly wish the final chapter of his biography to be contributed 
by the good-natured nurse who had attended him through his 
last illness, soothed him in his querulous moods, humoured him 
in his wild fancies, and perhaps listened to the incoherent 
utterances of his fevered and wandering brain. Goethe was, as 
has been shown, singularly free in his old age from the ills that 

* According to Mr. Lewes it was Hegel, who said that if no man could be a hero 
to his valet-de-chambre, it was ‘not because the hero is no hero, bnt because the 
valet és a valet.”’ The authorship of this wise and witty rejoinder to a popular 


aphorism has been fathered upon, and quoted by, many writers; but Mr. Lewes 
authoritatively attributes its origin to the German philosopher. 
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flesh is heir to, but we are inclined to suspect that had he been 
subject to drivelling and childishness, his biographer would have 
reproduced some such twaddle in the same reverential spirit in 
which he has recorded the poet’s most pregnant words. 


Johann Peter Eckerman, born in the vicinity of Hamburgh 
towards the end of last century, of peasant parents, had in his 
fifteenth year barely acquired the first rudiments of education, by 
such attendance at the village school as he could snatch in the 
intervals of farm drudgery. A natural taste and capacity which 
he displayed for drawing, attracted the notice of a local official, 
who afforded him opportunities for some higher instruction, by 
means of which he was enabled to qualify for a small appoint- 
ment under Government. Called to take up arms in the 
German wars of liberation, he availed himself of a campaign in 
the Low Countries to make himself acquainted with the great 
Dutch painters, whose works the young recruit attempted to 
copy, during his passing visits to museums and picture galleries, 
carrying about his unfinished sketches in his knapsack. On 
the conclusion of peace, in 1815, he again obtained.a clerkship, 
and devoted his leisure hours to attendance at the local 
Gymnasium, indifferent to the ridicule which attached to a 
young man of four-and-twenty, taking his place in the school- 
room by the side of boys of twelve and fourteen. After some 
years of unremitting application, the proceeds of a volume of 
poems, published by subscription, together with a small grant 
from Government, enabled him to go through a two years’ 
course at the University of Gottingen, at the conclusion of 
which he ventured to submit to Germany’s great poet his manu- 
script of a carefully prepared work, “‘Beitriige zur Poesie,” with 
a request for an introduction to a publisher, should the com- 
position be thought worthy of such a favour. He received a 
courteous and encouraging reply, and, impelled by an irresistible 
impulse to see the man whom he already considered his 
patron and benefactor, the poor student, on a hot summer’s day 
in 1823, buckled on his knapsack and trudged on foot from 
Hanover to Weimar. 

He thus describes their first interview :— 

‘“ Before long Goethe entered. He wore a blue overcoat and 
shoes; a noble figure! the impression was overwhelming, 
but he at once dispelled my embarrassment by his cordial 
words. We sat upon the sofa, I felt blissfully overcome by his 
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presence and contact, and could hardly find words to address 
him. 

“We sat together long in a calm and loviug mood; I 
pressed his knee; I could not utter from gazing upon him—I 
could not see enough of him.... He spoke slowly and deli- 
berately as one might imagine an aged monarch to speak. One 
sees at a glance that he reposes upon himself and is raised 
above praise and censure. I felt inexpressibly well while in his 
presence, and soothed as one might be who, after much trouble 
and long-hoping, had at length seen his fondest wishes gratified. 
We parted from one another with love ; I, happy in the highest 
degree, for good will sounded in all his words, and I felt that 
he thought well of me.” 

Nor was it in words only that Goethe showed his considera- 
tion for the poor unknown student. With that innate delicacy 
which was one of the most marked traits of his generous nature, 
he found a plausible pretext for providing Eckerman with remu- 
nerative work in the revision of his unpublished writings; and 
in this employment, doubly congenial from the circumstance of 
its bringing him into almost daily contact with his idol, Ecker- 
man continued at Weimar until Goethe’s death in the spring 
of 1833. 

Eckerman’s character is one deserving of all respect. Tho- 
roughly conscientious and earnest, with a deep reverence for 
art and a sincere love of nature, he was simple, truthful, and 
affectionate. We have seen how, under difficulties almost in- 
superable, the poor peasant boy had succeeded by force of will, 
energy, and self-denial, in so highly cultivating himself as to 
fit him for companionship with one of the greatest minds of his 
age. ‘The qualities necessary for fully understanding and re- 
flecting such a mind he did not possess. The appreciative 
sentiment, which he had in a high degree, is rarely wanting in 
a literary executor, and is indeed too commonly a source of 
danger ; but of the critical and discriminative faculty, than 
which no gift is more indispensable to a biographer, Eckerman 
was entirely devoid. His countrymen have called him the 
German Boswell; but beyond their reverential natures the two 
men had nothing in common. Johnson personally is perhaps 
better known to Englishmen than any man of his time, and 
this he owes far less to the “Rambler” or to “Rasselas ” than to 
Boswell. He did enough to earn a lasting fame, but many a 
man whose knowledge of the great moralist’s works does not 
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extend beyond an occasional reference to the dictionary, is 
familiarly acquainted with Johnson’s face, figure, and dress, 
his habits, his sayings and doings, and can picture him as he sits 
over a dish of tea in Mrs. Thrales’ drawing-room, or lays down 
the law among congenial spirits at the ‘“ Mitre Tavern,” or 
snubs the faithful Boswell in his study. 

Eckerman’s records call up no such image. He tells us, it is 
true, how Goethe was dressed on different occasions: in a black 
coat with a star, or a brown coat with a blue cap, or in a white 
flannel dressing-gown ; but his words convey no impression of 
living individuality. He is a photographer rather than an artist. 
He produces faithfully enough the outlines-of face and feature, 
with furrows and wrinkles ; but we do not see the man as he 
walked and talked and looked. We never hear his voice or 
catch his smile. Of those delicate lights and shadows which 
give life to the canvas, those subtle artistic touches by mears 
of which Lewes, without the advantage of personal intercourse, 
has produced so graphic and powerful a picture, there is not a 
trace in Eckerman. 

Another remarkable characteristic of these conversations is 
the absence of wit and humour. It may be allowed that of the 
latter gift the Teutonic race has received but a very small 
share, and that even Goethe, though there is undoubted 
humour in some of his works,* shows but little of it in his fami- 
liar correspondence ; but who can deny the possession of wit to 
the author of Faust and the creator of Mephistopheles ? 
If then, in conversations ranging over a period of nine years, 
and a great variety of subjects, we find hardly a spark of wit, 
we must either conclude that the poet had outlived this faculty, 
or that the matter-of-fact mind of his biographer was incapable 
of catching and reflecting its flashes, and that thus the salt of 
Goethe’s dialogues was often lost in the process of filtering. 
Probability is much in favour of the latter hypothesis.t+ 


* Faust has perhaps most of it ; there is rich humour in the scene between 
Mephistopheles and Martha, broad humour in the Leipsic Wine Vaults, quaint 
and grotesque humour in the Witches’ kitchen and the Walpurgis Nacht. The 
vein that runs through Wilhelm Meister is of a more forced and less genial kind. 

+ The few of Goethe’s sayings as recorded by Eckerman which have any claim 
to be called witty are thoroughly French in their character; as—‘“‘If others ask 
me for good advice, I tell them I am willing to give it, but only on condition that 
they do not act upon it;”’ or his description of Weimar as a town, containing 
10,000 poets and several inhabitants ; or again when, being asked whether he had 
seen Mr. A» kiss Mrs. B., he replied, “I saw it but I don’t believe it,” re- 
calling Madame de Stael’s “Je n'y crois pas, mais je le croins,” a propos of the devil. 
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Perhaps, too, there was a certain reserve between patron 
and protégé calculated to restrain the flow of light conversation. 
Boswell had a good deal to bear at the hands of his hero, but 
he had an advantage in his social superiority over the object of 
his intellectual worship. He never forgot, nor indeed did 
Johnson, that he was the Scotch laird, and this consciousness 
must have served to ward off the weight of the cudgel and to 
infuse into their intercourse an element of equality tending to 
produce a more unreserved tone than could exist under the 
social disparity between Eckerman and Goethe. His veneration 
for his idol was even deeper, perhaps, than that of Boswell, but 
in addition to his worship for “the Prince of Poets”’ * the son 
of the German peasant could not but feel awed in the presence 
of the Herr Geheimrath von Goethe. 

This feeling displays itself frequently throughout Eckerman’s 
volumes, in which the title of Excellency crops up with weari- 
some iteration in discussions upon abstruse and learned subjects, 
and in philosophical speculations. If, then, in these conversa- 
tions we are never shocked by coarseness such as Boswell was 
frequently exposed to, we miss in Goethe the heartiness of tone 
and the thoroughly human element which underlay the current 
of Johnson’s conversations, even when they culminated in 
outbreaks of boorishness. Without for a moment agreeing with 
those who have denied to Goethe the possession of a heart, it 
may be allowed that his habit of self-suppression and undemon- 
strativeness, and that “diplomatic manner” of which even 
Schiller complained, produce a chilling effect and are apt to 
convey an erroneous impression of his true nature. “Sir, you 
are talking nonsense,” is a form of speech which no provocation 
could have induced the courtly poet of Weimar to address to 
the humblest individual, but he could hit as hard with his tor- 
toise-shell paper-knife as Johnson ever did with his cudgel, and 
poor Eckerman’s knuckles did not escape these playful though 
by no means painless raps. Thus, when Hckerman, having 


* Goethe relates having received a letter from an English literary man, who 
in consequence of having seen him described in a German print as the Prince of 
Poets, addressed him as His Highness the Prince Goethe, Weimar.” 

+ Even in his relations with women, which formed the main grounds of this 
charge, he cannot be called heartless. Goethe was deeply susceptible to female 
charms, and while under their influence full enough of heart. His powers of self- 
control, however, enabled him to subordinate love to propriety or self-interest, 
or such other purely personal considerations as pass in the world by the word duty. 
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modestly remarked that a work of Schillings’ had given him the 
clue to an abstruse passage in the second part of “ Faust,” 
Goethe ‘‘smilingly ” answered, “I have always found that it is 
as well to know something,”—a rejoinder which the biographer 
quotes with much complacency. 

As a complete work, then, illustrative of Goethe in his old 
age, Eckerman’s volumes are not to be commended. ‘They fail 
to show us the man, and they give but dim impressions of the 
mind. The style is disfigured by diffusiveness and repetition, 
and here and there by unaccountable contradictions. Never- 
theless, by a judicious process of winnowing, we may arrive at 
a fair estimate of Goethe’s opinions upon a variety of topics, 
and there are, moreover, some passages which throw light 
upon his own many-sided character. 

It is remarkable how frequently Goethe’s conversations 
turned upon theatrical subjects ; but it must be borne in mind 
that in those days the stage was looked upon as an instrument 
of instruction and culture as well as a means of entertainment. 
Goethe’s long connection with the Weimar Theatre, the direc- 
tion of which he only relinquished in consequence of what he 
conceived to be its desecration by the introduction of a dog in 
one of the performances, had made him a complete master of 
the technicalities of the stage. No man held higher views of 
the dignity and utility of the drama, or of its influence upon 
popular taste; no one could have made more strenuous efforts 
to make the stage over which he presided as perfect as pos- 
sible in all its details. The smallest part received his care and 
attention, but from those who aspired to represent a great poet’s 
highest creations Goethe exacts something beyond the profes- 
sional qualifications of an actor. It was not enough that he 
should possess physical accomplishments, dignity of diction and 
bearing, refined taste, and the faculty of varying his individu- 
ality, or, as he expresses it, of passing out of his own life into 
that of another; in order truly to interpret the conception of 
the heroic he must have cultivated his mind by the study of 
the ancient classics, and of the best works in painting and 
sculpture, so as to have caught their spirit. 

Goethe’s marvellous energy aud working power is illus- 
trated by the many hours which, amidst his official, literary, 
scientific, and social occupations, he devoted to theatrical affairs 
—advising old actors, training young ones, reading the plays 
of unknown authors, superintending the production of pieces, 
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and conducting the material and financial management of the 
stage, down to its most minute details. 

In the following passage there is a moral which theatrical 
managers will do well to take to heart :—“‘ I had two dangers 
to guard against. One was my passionate love for talent, 
which tended sometimes to make me inclined to show par- 
tiality. You may guess at the other. There was no lack in 
our theatre of women, not only young and pretty, but of gentle 
culture. I felt myself passionately attracted by several of 
these ; nor was there any fear of my advances not being met 
half-way ; but I checked myself in time. I knew my posi- 
tion, and all that I owed to it; I stood there not as a private 
individual, but as the chief of an institution, the success of 
which was dearer to me than my own pleasures. Thus, by 
remaining firm and master of myself I remained master of my 
theatre, and never wanted the necessary respect, without which 
authority cannot be long upheld.” 

Looking upon the stage as a great popular educator, 
Goethe naturally attaches pre-eminent importance to dramatic 
literature. ‘ A truly great dramatic poet,” he says, ‘‘is 
capable of infusing the spirit of his works into the spirit of 
the actors. ... There was an influence in Corneille calcu- 
lated to form heroic souls, and therefore it was that Napoleon, 
who required heroic souls, said that if Corneille had lived in 
his time he world have made him a prince.” 

He assigned a very high place to Irench dramatic litera- 
ture, and to the healthy influence it had exercised in its time 
upon the people. Of Moliére he says:—“‘I have known 
and loved him from boyhood, and have learnt from him 
through life. I never fail to read some of his works every 
year, in order to keep up my acquaintance with the admirable. 
It is not only the artistic treatment which delights me, but 
the genial, tender, well-cultivated mind of the poet. I know 
but a few fragments of ‘ Menander,’ but they give me so high 
an idea of him, that I consider the great Greek the only man 
that can be compared with Moliére. . . . He is essentially 
« pure man—that is the only word that can describe him. 
There is nothing distorted or deformed about him; and then 
the grandeur with which he ruled the morals of his time, and 
chastised men by depicting them as they were ! ” 

Like most Germans, Goethe was enthusiastic in his admira- 
tion of Shakespeare. He once resented a criticism, in which 
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Tieck was placed upon a level with himself, and said :—“ It 
is as if I were to compare myself with Shakespeare, who is a 
being of a higher order, to whom-I look up, and whom I 
must revere.” 

He did not deny that our great poet’s plays frequently 
defied the laws of the stage, but he did not reproach Shake- 
speare for his unwillingness to subordinate his free genius to 
theatrical necessities. “ Had he written for the Court of 
Madrid or the theatres of Louis XIV., he would have been 
obliged to subject himself to their worst theatrical forms; but 
this is not to be regretted, for what we have lost in Shake- 
speare as a playwright he has gained as-an universal poet... . 
He is altogether too rich and powerful ; he serves us golden 
apples in silver bowls. By a study of his works we may 
obtain the bowls, but, alas! we have only potatoes to put into 
them.” He accordingly resented the carping criticisms on 
Shakespeare, in which stress was laid upon disregard for the 
unities or apparent anachronisms. What does it matter, 
he asks, that Lady Macbeth says that she has “ given suck 
to children,” whereas Macduff declares that Macbeth never 
had children ? 

“ Shakespeare did not look upon his pieces as being com- 
posed of so many letters of the alphabet, to be counted and 
compared with one another, but as representing a whole, and 
he need not trouble himself to explain contradictions and in- 
consistencies. It is a poor critic who goes minutely to work, 
tracing every stroke of the painter’s brush or the poet’s pen. 
A great work of art should be contemplated and enjoyed in 
the same spirit in which it was conceived.” 

Goethe thought highly of the influence which Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries and successors had exercised upon German 
literature, and also of the poets and humourists of the eigh- 
teenth century, foremost among whom he classed Goldsmith 
and Fielding. He was, however, if we may judge from these 
conversations, far more intimately acquainted with his English 
contemporaries than with our older poets. 

Of Walter Scott he says:—‘ He is a gemius without an 
equal.... He gives me much to think of, and I recognize 
through him a new art, with laws of its own.” Again, of 
the Fair Maid of Perth, which, for lifelike action ana faithful- 
ness of detail, he compares to Teniers’ pictures, ‘one just 
learns what English history is and means when such an in- 
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heritance falls to a great poet.” In Scott’s Life of Napoleon 
he sees an eloquent utterance of English popular opinion of 
their great enemy, which, in time to come, may afford useful 
materials for a history, not of France, but of England. 

Of all English poets, however, it was Byron who appealed 
most powerfully to Goethe’s sympathies :—‘‘ Let the English 
say what they will, they have no poet to be compared with 
him. He differs from all others, and upon the whole ‘is 
greater.” Indeed, he goes so far as to declare that, but 
for his morbid feelings and spirit of contradiction and 
negation, he might have been as great as Shakespeare. 
He places him far above Tasso. ‘“ Byron is the flaming 
thornbush which lays the sacred cedar of Lebanon in 
ashes. The great Italian epic, which has maintained its 
reputation through centuries, is upset by one line of Don 
Juan.” He regrets that Byron did not find a vent for his 
spirit of opposition in political debate, instead of making his 
writings the vehicle for these feelings, so that ‘‘ much of his 
poetry may be described as parliamentary speeches in verse.” 
He utterly condemns his perverted moral views and his 
tendency to denial as destructive of poetic harmony. ‘“‘ The 
poet gains nothing by calling the evil bad, but infinitely much 
is lost by calling the good bad; it is not for him to destroy 
existing abuses, but it should be his aim to build up some- 
thing at which humanity may rejoice.” 

He attributes many of Byron’s defects to outward circum- 
stances and position, and to the fact of his having been born 
to rank and fortune, both of which he considers prejudicial to 
the development of genius. ‘“ Almost all great poets and 
artists have sprung from the middle classes.” 

These are a few of his remarks upon Byron :— 

“ Byron writes poetry as women produce beautiful children, 
without knowing how or asking why. He is only great while 
he poetizes ; when he reasons he is lost.’ 

“In the conception of the outward and in a clear pene- 
tration of past events, Byron is as great as Shakespeare ; but 
in his pure individuality, Shakespeare is unapproachable. 
Byron felt this, and seldom speaks of him, though he knew 
his works by heart. He would gladly have disowned him, for 
Shakespeare’s cheerful spirit stood in his way, and he could 
not make head against it.” 

“ There is culture to be derived from Byron, even in his 
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audacity and impertinence. We should beware of seeking it 
only in what is pure and moral. Everything that is great 
becomes cultivating, so soon as we become conscious of its 
greatness.” 

“In € Marino Faliero’ we are not conscious that the author 
is an Englishman. We live altogether in Venice, and in the 
period of the action: that is true art... A French author never 
allows us to forget that he is writing from Paris.” 

“Evil tongues drove Byron out of England, and would 
have driven him out of Europe had not an early death snatched 
him from the malice of the Philistines.” 

Goethe did not, however, consider that literature had sus- 
tained a severe loss by the death of Byron, who had, in his 
opinion, exhausted his powers, and accomplished all it was 
given him to do. 

Goethe made liberal allowance for plagiarism. ‘ Walter 
Scott utilized a scene from my ‘Egmont,’ and he had a 
right to do so, since he treated it rationally. In the same way 
he drew upon my ‘ Mignon’ for a character in one of his 
novels. Byron’s transformed devil is a continuation of my 
‘Mephistopheles,’ and that again is quite fair. My Mephis- 
topheles sings one of Shakespeare’s songs, and why should he 
not? Why should I take the trouble of writing a song when 
Shakespeare had said for me exactly what I wanted ?” 
| Of Carlyle Goethe speaks in high praise as of the one 
Englishman who had thoroughly and conscientiously studied 
the literature of Germany, and placed it in its true hght before 
his countrymen. “ He is a moral power of much significance, 
4 and has a great future before him ; it would be difficult to fore- 
tell all that he may yet live to work and effect.” 

Burns is upheld as a true poet of the people, who has exer- 
cised a healthy influence over their minds, and gladdened their 
toilful lives with genial and sympathetic song. Of another 
true poet of the people he says :— 

‘ Béranger’s is a happy gifted nature resting entirely upon 
itself{—developed from out itself, ever in harmony with itself. 
His songs have, year in, year out, made millions of people 
happier, and what better can be said of any poet?” 

In Victor Hugo’s earlier works Goethe already discovered 
the germ of those literary vices which with advancing years 
have so sadly blemished his great genius; speaking of “ Notre 
Dame” he says :— 
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“This is the most detestable book ever written. It isa 
contradiction without nature or truth. The so-called characters 
are not living men of flesh and blood, but wooden dolls, which 
go through their dances, grimaces, and contortions according 
to the effect the author wishes to produce. What an age is this, 
that not only makes such a work possible and brings it forth, 
but finds it endurable, and even edifying.” What would he 
have said of L’homme qui rit, or I’année terrible ? 

When Byron smarted under an adverse criticism he roused 
all the powers of his ill-disciplined temper to revenge himself 
by a violent and indiscriminate onslaught upon the whole race 
of critics and authors. Goethe was far from being insensible 
to critical assaults, but his nature was singularly free from ran- 
cour, and though he found relief and satisfaction in preparing 
barbed shafts in his defence, the arrow was never allowed to 
leave its quiver. He tells Eckerman that he had a large col- 
lection of epigrams directed at different times of his life against 
his detractors, but that it was enough for him to have thrown 
them off and thus rid himself of his bile—they had never passed 
beyond the circle of a few intimate friends: “ they did me good 
service, but why should I trouble the public with my private 
affairs, or injure still living persons by their publication ? ”” 

Of his own Werther he speaks with a half regretful pride, 
as a man might of a beloved child, the birth of which is a re- 
proach to hiia, but whose existence vividly awakens in his sober 
after life memories of youthful happiness such as can never 
come to him again. 

“It is a creation which, like the pelican, I fed with my 
heart’s blood ; there is in it so much of the very innermost of my 
own breast, so much of my own deepest emotions and thoughts, 
that it contains material for ten such volumes. Moreover, as I 
said before, I have read the book but once, and I shall take care 
not to read it again. ... I should dread to live again through 
the pathological condition out of which it sprang.” 

Passing from literature, let us glance at Goethe’s views upon 
two subjects in which he has been much misrepresented and 
misunderstood: politics and religion. 

‘* T have been assailed in religion, science, and politics be- 
cause I was never a hypocrite, and had the courage to utter 
what I thought. They would insist upon not seeing me as I 
am, and turned away from everything that was calculated to pre- 
sent me in a true light. Schiller, who, between ourselves, was 
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far more of an aristocrat than myself, but who was more cautious 
in what he said, had the good fortune to be considered a par- 
ticular friend of the people, while I was called a Conservative 
(Freund des Bestehenden). ... It is true that I had been no 
friend to the French revolution, for its horrors were too near 
me, and shocked me day by day, while its beneficial results had 
not then become apparent; and because I condemned revolu- 
tion I was called a Conservative. This is an ambiguous title 
which I must decline. If the existing order of things is all 
that is good and great, I have nothing to say against it, but 
as side by side with the good there are necessarily evil and 
injustice and imperfection, a friend of the existing order of 
things often means an advocate of the obsolete and the 
bad.” 

Though Goethe resented being called a Conservative, his 
ideas of good government are such as rank Toryism of a type 
now extinct would hardly have ventured to proclaim in Eng- 
land half a century ago. 

“A man should follow the trade to which he was born,* and 
which he has learnt, and hinder no other man from following 
his trade. Let the cobbler stick to his last; the peasant remain 
by the plough, and the prince learn to govern .... let the 
father look after his household—the mechanic attend to his 
customer—the parson preach mutual love, and don’t let the 
police interfere with the amusements of the people.’’ 

But although Goethe thus advocates a paternal Government 
over a submissive and unambitious people, he is anything but - 
an aristocrat, and makes even respect for the Sovereign depen- 
dent upon personal qualities. 

“For mere royalty,as such, and unless backed by a sturdy, 
manly nature, and sterling worth, I have but little respect ; 
indeed, I feel so well inmy own state, and so satisfied with myself, 
that I would never have thought it anything remarkable if I had 
been made a prince. When I received my patent of nobility, 
people considered that I was greatly elated by the honour 
done me; but, between ourselves, it was nothing to me—abso- 
Iutely nothing. We Frankfurt patricians used to consider our- 
selves on a par with the nobles, and when J held my patent in 
my hand it never occurred to me that it gave me anything that 
I had not possessed before.” 


* Under this state of things Goethe’s father and himself would have been 
tailors by trade. 
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To the charge frequently preferred against him of being a 
courtier, he replies :— 

‘“Well, what of that! Do I serve a tyrant or a despot? one 
who gratifies his pleasures at the cost of his people? I have 
been intimately connected with the Grand Duke for half a 
century, and have striven and worked with him, and I should lie 
were I to assert that I could recall a single day on which the 
Grand Duke had not thought of doing something calculated 
to benefit his country or to ameliorate the condition of in- 
dividuals . . . If they will have it that I am a court-lacquey, 
I have, at any rate, the satisfaction of knowing that I am the 
lacquey of one who is himself but a servant of the common 
wealth.” 

His countrymen had reproached Goethe with his want of 
interest in political affairs and of his sympathy with Germany’s 
arch-enemies, the French. Why had he not turned his poetical 
genius to account by writing war songs, like Korner, to arouse 
patriotism ? 

“T write war songs! No, that is not in my line; I write 
love songs because I love, and how could I write songs of 
hatred without hating? Between ourselves I never did hate 
the French though I thanked God when we were rid of them. 
How should I, to whom the all-important question was culture 
or barbarism, hate a nation which is among the most culti- 
vated on earth, and to which I owe so large a portion of my 
own culture? National hatred is a very peculiar thing. You 
may always find it most strong and rabid in the lowest grades 
of civilization, but there comes a stage in which it disappears, 
and when one stands, so to speak, above nationalities and feels 
the prosperity or misfortune of a neighbouring people, as if it 
had befallen one’s-self. ‘This stage of civilization was congenial 
to my nature, and [ had attained it long before I was sixty 
years of age.” 

Again, in reply to the charge that he had not fought in the 
‘wars of liberation :— 

“¢ Why should I take up arms without hatred, and how can 
aman hate without youth? Had the emergency arisen when I 
was twenty, I should not have remained behind, but it found 
me in my sixtieth year. We cannot all serve our country in 
the same way; but each must do his best with what God has 
given him. I may assert that in those tasks which nature set 
me as my special work I have not rested night or day, and 
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allowed myself little recreation, but have striven hard, and 
worked as well and as much asI could. It were well if all 
men could say the same.” 

Little as Goethe affected politics, and tolerant as he deemed 
himself towards all shades of opinion, he could not forgive ex- 
treme liberal views in old age, and is very hard on this score 
upon our Jeremy Bentham :— 

“It is an interesting problem to me to see so sensible, 
moderate, and practical a man as Dumont, become the pupil of 
that fool Bentham, and again, a problem to meet with an old 
man (like Bentham) who can thus close the course of a long 
life, and become a radical in his old ago... . There is 
Sémmering just dead, having barely completed a miserable 
fifty-seven years! What lumps men are not to have the cour- 
age to hold out longer than that! I give all honcur to my 
friend Bentham, that very radical fool, who is still hearty 
though some weeks older thanI am. .” 

And on Eckerman suggesting another point of resemblance 
in the youthful activity of their old age :— 

“True, but we work at the two extremes of a chain; Ben- 
tham is for destroying, and I am for preserving and construct- 
ing. ‘l'o beso radical in his old age is the summit of folly.” 

On Eckerman hinting that if Goethe had been born in Eng- 
land he too would have been a reformer of abuses :— 

“For what do you take me?” replied Goethe, assuming 
the tone and manner of his Mephistopheles. ‘I look after 
abuses? I expose and pablish them? I, who in England 
could have made a living outof abuses! Born an Englishman, 
I should have been a rich Duke, or, better still, a Bishop, with 
£30,000 a year. I should above all things have hung on to the 
thirty-nine articles, and defended them from all sides and in all 
directions, especially the ninth article, which would have been a 
subject of peculiar attention and tender interest to me. I 
should have so lied in prose and verse that the £30,000 a year 
could not have been withheld from me, and once I had attained 
that position I should have scrupled at nothing to keep it. Above 
all, 1 should have strained every nerve to make the darkness of 
ignorance, if possible, more dark. I should have cajoled the 
masses, and so trained the youthful mind that no one should 
see, or have the courage to proclaim, that my splendid position 
rested upon a basis of shameful abuses.” 

The allusion to the English Episcopal Bench recalled to 
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Goethe’s mind a visit he had once received from the Bishop of 
Derry.* ‘‘ Lord Bristol passed though Jena, and having ex- 
pressed a wish to make my acquaintance, urged me to pay 
him an evening visit. His lordship was pleased to be 
extremely rude, but, met with equal rudeness, he became 
tractable enough. In the course of our conversation, he 
attempted to preach me a sermon on my ‘ Werther,’ and to 
lay it upon my conscience that I had justified suicide. 
‘Werther,’ he said, ‘is an immoral and damnable book.’ 
‘Stop,’ I cried, ‘if this is the way you speak of our poor 
Werther, what have you to say to the great ones of the earth, 
who, by one stroke of the pen, send 100,000 men into the 
field, of whom 80,000 kill one another, or incite to murder, 
arson, or pillage ; while you thank God for such horrors, and 
sing a Te Deum over them. ... And now you would call an 
author to account and condemn his work, because, misunder- 
stood by a few narrow minds, it has freed the world from at 
most a dozen block-heads er good-for-nothings, who really 
could not have done better than blow out the feeble remnant 
of their little light.’ 

Not content with thus turning the tables upon the Bishop, 
Goethe proceeded to attack him on his own ground, accusing his 
church of driving poor souls into mad-houses by threats of 
hell torments, and of creating unbelief and infidelity by 
preaching absurd superstitions. 

“This outbreak,”’ he says, “had an excellent effect upon 
the Bishop. He became as mild as a lamb, and during the 
remainder of our interview conducted himself with the most 
perfect courtesy and the nicest tact.” 

Goethe’s views of an united Germany, like those of many 
of his countrymen at the present time, do not accord with 
the recent Bismarckian accomplishment of national union. Fra- 
ternity among all German-speaking races, united action against 
a foreign enemy, an universal coinage and system of weights 
and measures, the abolition of internal customs, dues, and 
passports within the German States, with roads, canals, and 
railways, would, in Goethe’s opinion, suffice, without the 
absorption of sovereign States, for all necessary conditions of 
German union; and he indicates the evil of ‘a great empire 


* Eckerman, who has a happy knack of misquoting names, calls him Bishop 
of Derby. He, in like manner, speaks of having read Milton’s “ Simson.” 
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with a single great capital for the development of individual 
talent, and the general welfare of the masses, by the familiar 
illustration of the living body, of which the heart is the centre, 
and which can only supply the vital current to the other 
members within a certain radius. He attributes the diffusion 
of education in Germany to the equal distribution throughout 
all the States of scholastic institutions, emanating from the 
many different seats of Government, and which would never 
have existed had Berlin and Vienna been the only capitals ; 
and believes that the absorption of the smaller capitals in the 
sovereign empire, and their reduction to the rank of mere 
provincial towns, would seriously impair the national cultiva- 
tion of learning, art, and science. 

Half a century ago young Germany was passing through a 
somewhat peculiar moral phase. French oppression, and the 
heroic spirit of resistance it had aroused, were things of the 
past, and those political aspirations for a more enlightened 
system of government, aud an extension of popular rights, 
which twenty years later swept like a torrent over all the 
country, had not then begun to occupy men’s thoughts. ‘The 
national mind, deprived of more active exercise, took refuge 
in a mysticism which found an outlet in a variety of unhealthy 
and morbid channels, and “ Schwiirmerei,” with its attendant 
train of foolish affectations and false sentiment, infected 
literature and social life. Goethe was severe in his condemna- 
tion of this unnatural phase, and draws a contrast very flatter- 
ing to us, between the rising generation of his own country 
and the young Englishmen,* of whom a considerable number 
at this time frequented Weimar for the purpose of educa- 
tion. 

“ While the Germans plague themselves with the solution of 
philosophical problems, the Knglish, with their practical good 
sense, laugh at us and win the world. ... If we could but give 
the Germans, after the manner of the English, less philosophy 
and more energy, less theory and more practice... .. You 
know that hardly a day passes that I do not receive a visit 
from some passing stranger, but if I were to say that the 
personal appearance of these learned young Germans gives 
me pleasure, I should not speak the truth. Short-sighted, 

* Our own Thackeray was among the number, and readers of Lewes’ ‘‘ Life 


of Goethe” will remember the graphic picture of the great poet which he draws 
in his reminiscence of those early days. 
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pale, with sunken chests, young without youth—that is the 
picture that most of them present. And when I begin to 
converse with them, I find that all that others enjoy appears 
unmeaning and trivial to them; that they are wedded to their 
own ideas, and that nothing interests them except the 
problems of their own speculations. . . . All youthful feeling 
all youthful enjoyment seems to be driven out of them. .... 

“| know not whether it be owing to race, or soil, or 
education, but the fact remains, that the English appear to 
advantage over almost all others. We only see a few of them 
here, and those probably by no means the best, but what 
sturdy, handsome fellows they are! Young as they are, 
generally not more than seventeen when they arrive here, 
you never find them embarrassed or bashful; on the contrary, 
their manner and bearing in society is as full of confidence and 
as easy as if they were everywhere the masters, and the whole 
world belonged to them. As a German father of a family, to 
whom the peace of his own ones is dear, I always shudder 
when my daughter-in-law announces to me the expected 
arrival of one of these islanders, for I foresee the tears that 
will be shed at his departure. They are dangerous young 
fellows, and that they are dangerous is their great merit. .. . 
It is not birth or wealth, but that they have the courage to be 
just what nature made them. ‘ihe blessing of personal liberty, 
the consciousness of the English name, and the significance 
which attaches to it abroad, is extended even to children, so 
that in their families, as well as in schools, they are treated 
with greater consideration and enjoy a more happy and free 
development than we Germans do.” 

As the politicians accused Goethe of want of patriotism, 
because his mind soared above the mists of party feeling 
and international jealousies, so theologians charged him with 
irreligion and unbelief because he denounced priestcraft in 
whatever form it appeared, and refused to sacrifice his right 
of judgment to the arbitrary dicta of rival churches. 

“T ever believed in God and nature, and in the victory of 
good over evil, but this was not enough for the pious souls. I 
must also believe that three are one, and that one is three, and 
this the truthfulness of my soul rebels against, nor do I see what 
possible help it would be to me.” 

Religious zeal is not apt to measure the terms of its denun- 
ciations, and it need not surprise us that one who, like Goethe, 
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rejected alike the gloomy asceticism of Geneva, the superstitions 
of Rome, and the arrogant intolerance of the Anglican Church, 
should have been proclaimed a scoffer and an atheist. Against 
these sweeping charges the poet requires no apologist ; they are 
answered in his works and in his life. Where shall we find a 
more noble and eloquent outburst of the spontaneous spirit of 
religion and reverence than in Faust’s reply to Margaret’s 
timid doubt of his belief ina God? And in those words Goethe 
had laid bare his own soul and proclaimed his own deep faith. 
Never was there a nature more thoroughly permeated by a love 
of God. He recognized Him in every object of surrounding 
nature, and he attributed to Him all great works that had ever 
been achieved by man; but he resented the presumption of the 
human mind when it attempted to gauge His greatness or to 
penetrate to the mystery of His being. 

“J would as soon doubt in myself as in God; but the nature 
of God, immortality, the human soul and its connections with 
the body, must remain eternal problems in which the philoso- 
phers cannot advance us. How should we, with our limited 
conceptions, form an idea of God, or attempt to describe the 
Highest Being? ... Were I, like a Turk, to call Him by a 
hundred names, I should still, in comparison with his illimitable 
qualities, fall short and have said nothing.” 

Whatever approached most nearly to his ideal of the God- 
head received his ungrudging reverence :— 

“ Ask me if it be in my nature to offer adoring worship to 
Christ, and I answer, Yes, thoroughly. I bow before him as to 
a divine manifestation of the highest principle of morality .. . 
but ask me if I am disposed to bow before the thumb-bone of 
the Apostles Peter and Paul, and I say, Excuse me, and keep 
away with your nonsense.” 

It was this determination to pay no homage to dzad men’s 
bones that made devout believers be angry with Goethe. He 
allowed no man to stand between him and his Creator, and he 
dwells upon the merits of the great religious reformers, not be- 
cause they built a new creed, but because, by shaking off the 
spiritual fetters which the Church had imposed, they enabled 
man ‘to walk God’s earth with firm tread, and to feel a God- 
endowed nature within him.” 

Here again are the reflections of this unbeliever :— 

“‘ At seventy-five years of age one cannot but think of death 
sometimes. The thought leaves me perfectly at peace, for I 
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entertain a firm conviction that man’s spirit is an essence of an 
indestructible nature, working on from eternity to eternity. It 
is like the sun, that to human eyes appears to go down, but 
which does not go down, but shines on for ever.” 

On the contending claims of philosophy and theology he 
says :— 

“Religion is a mighty power, by means of which fallen 
and suffering mankind have in all times sustained and raised 
themselves, and in assigning to it such an influence, religion is 
exalted above philosophy, and requires no support from it. 
But, on the other hand, philosophy requires no aid from religion 
in order to establish its doctrines, as for instance, the belief in 
eternal life. Man believes in immortality; he has a right to 
the belief, for it is in accord with his nature, and he may, if he 
will, rest this belief on religious teaching ; but for a philosopher 
to attempt to argue the immortality of the soul from a legend, 
would be weak and come to nothing. My own conviction of a 
continuous existence springs from my consciousness of personal 
energy, for I work incessantly to the end. Nature is bound to 
assion to me another outward form of being as soon as my 
present one can no longer serve my spirit.” 

Scientist though Goethe was, he thus rebukes the arrogance 
of science :— 

“'l'o hear people talk, one would almost conclude that they 
thought God had gone into retirement since the olden time, and 
that man was now completely set upon his legs, and could get on 
without God and his daily invisible breath. Theology and nature 
still claim a divine providence, but science and art consider 
themselves to be purely earthly, and only the product of human 
power. Let any one attempt, however, to produce anything by 
means only of the human will and human power that can be 
placed by the side of the creations of Mozart, Raphael, or 
Shakespeare ! ” 

This brings us to Goethe’s theory of demoniacal possession, 
not in its scriptural but in the Socratic sense of daav.* He 
contended that the world’s great men were under the direct in- 
fluence and guidance of a spirit directly emanating from God, 
and that through this power they were enabled to dominate 
their fellow men, to overcome human obstacles, and thus to 
accomplish their appointed tasks on earth. 


* As implying a particle of the Divine essence planted in chosen natures by 
God for the purpose of fulfilling His will upon earth. 
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The heroic men of actions in all ages, according to this 
theory, owe their achievements to the help of this guardian 
spirit, the divine spark lent to weak humanity to effect great 
predetermined ends. Among his contemporaries, Goethe 
considers Napoleon to have been most powerfully inspired by 
the demoniac influence, to which his numerous successes are 
attributed—to the desertion of which, on the completion of 
his allotted task, his fall is due. 

Of his own sovereign, he says :— 

“The late Grand Duke (of Weimar), possessed it in so ex- 
traordinary a degree that no one could withstand him . . All 
that I ever undertook upon his advice prospered with me, so 
that in cases in which I could not trust my own judgment I had 
only to consult him, and his intuitive answers always insured 
me a happy result. It is to be regretted that he could not 
utilize my own higher ideas and aspirations, for when the 
demoniac element deserted him and only the human power re- 
mained, he was incapable of initiation, and that was injurious 
to him. But so it is with all of us; we require to have our 
Good Genius to hold us in leading-strings, telling and urging 
us from day to day what to do, but it leaves us at last, and then 
we grope in the dark.” 

This capricious dayueav was not, however, reserved for 
men of action only, but likewise inspired men of thought :— 

“In poetry there is always something of the demoniac 
element, especially when it treats of the unknown and of 
subjects beyond the range of reason and intelligence. Among 
artists, it is more frequently found in musicians than in 
painters. In Paganini it displayed itself in the highest 
degree, and he was thus enabled to produce such wonderful 
effects.” 

Homer, Raphael, Shakespeare, Mozart, and Byron, are 
among those quoted as excelling under demoniac inspiration, 
and the personally attractive power which the last-named 
exercised, especially over women, is attributed to his daimar. 

Many are the fantastic reflections and illustrations in which 
Goethe indulged in connection with this topic, and to which 
the good Hckerman listened with the most intense interest. 
On one occasion he ventured to hint that he could trace some 
of the demoniac power in Mephistopheles, but the poet hastened 
to assure him that he was mistaken, and that there was not one 
atom of it in Faust’s sneering devil. 
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Goethe had also a strong belief in electric affinity, contend- 
ing that there were forces in man which “like the magnet 
itself exercises an attractive or repelling power according as we 
come into contact with congenial or antagonistic objects.” 

Thus he is of opinion that if a girl were to be shut up ina 
dark room in which, without her knowledge, there was a man 
who intended to murder her, his unseen presence would pro- 
duce an uneasy feeling and apprehension, which would drive 
her from the room; while the presence of a loved one under the 
same conditions would inevitably drive them into one another’s 
arms. Indeed, he relates in full detail several instances of 
such magnetic attraction within his own experience, and dwells 
at length upon one case in his early life when, during a walk, he 
was so powerfully overcome by a mighty longing for a beloved 
maiden that the impulse magnetically communicated itself to 
her in her home, and she was driven from her room, and 
wandered about until by the power of magnetism they met 
face to face, when she said, “ I felt so uneasy at home that I 
could sit still no longer, but was driven forth and obliged to 
come here.” 

It is, perhaps, possible, however, to explain such a pheno- 
menon upon a less speculative theory. 

Goethe was fond of recalling scenes in his early life, more 
especially those connected with his love affairs and flirtations. 
‘here is something touching ia an old man’s reminiscences 
of youthful passion, something pathetic in the contemplation of 
age, when with calm heart and tearless eyes it gently surveys 
the ashes of dead loves and buried hopes. In looking through 
that long vista of years, imagination is apt to lend a fictitious 
colouring to events, to cast an unmerited shadow over some 
forms and an artificial halo of light around others. If we may 
judge of Goethe’s feelings by his works, his letters, and his 
actions at the time, there is nothing to distinguish his love for 
Lil from some half-dozen other loves before and after, and it 
was probably the enchantment lent by distance which painted 
her in roseate hues, and prompted Goethe half a century later 
to describe his relations with her in such passionate terms : 

“ Again I see my charming Lili in the life, and feel the 
breathof her enrapturing presence. She wasindeed the first whom 





I deeply and truly loved—(poor Frederica! ) and I may say she 
was the last (poor Mraw von Stein!) for all the little fancies 


which touched me in after life were light and superficial when 
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compared with that first love. Never was I so near my own 
happiness as in the days of my love for Lili; the obstacles 
which kept us apart were not in fact insuperable, and yet I lost 
her ! ” 

Would he have lost her had his love in those days been 
what in his old age he pictured it? Would he not have over- 
come those not insuperable obstacles, more especially as he 
boasts that he had then a powerful ally in his daar, “ which 
ever accompanies passion, and finds its true elements in love?” 

“Tn my relations with Lili it was peculiarly influential, and 
gave a new direction to my whole life. I do not exaggerate 
when I say that my coming to Weimar and my being here now, 
was the direct result of this influence ;”? from which we must 
infer that his dauov helped him to break off the connection 
rather than to win the object of his devotion. 

Brilliant, universal as was Goethe’s fame throughout the 
civilized world, he lamented that his works could never appeal 
to the sympathies of the masses in his own country : 

“My works can never become popular; he who thinks or 
hopes for that is in error. They are not written for the masses 
but for single individuals, who feel and seek something con- 
ceived in a similar spirit . . . What is there among all my 
songs that lives among the people? Now and then a pretty 
gir] will sit down to the piano and sing one of them, but the 
people remains silent. With what feelings must I recall the 
time when I heard Italian fishermen singing passages from 
Tasso ! 

“ But we Germans are of yesterday. We have, it is true, 
been cultivating our minds for the last century; but another 
two centuries must pass before our countrymen shall possess 
that intellect and higher culture that will prompt them, like 
the Greeks, to do homage to the beautiful, and so to be inspired 
by worthy song, that we may say of them ‘It is long since 
they were barbarians.’ ”’ 

To those who have followed his career, the life of Goethe 
would appear to have been an exceptionally happy one. Born 
to competence and comfort, endowed with a brilliant mind and 
a handsome person; blessed with unfailing health and high 
animal spirits, his progress through life was one long series of 
triumphs and successes. From early manhood, and all through 
his long life, he had enjoyed the love of women, the friendship 
of men, the deep homage of the world of intellect, the uncourted 
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favour of sovereigns and princes. Never was there one who, 
in a greater degree, carried into the sere of life those blessings 
“ which should accompany old age, as honour, love, obedience, 
troops of friends.” Was he content ? 

“J have always been cited as one peculiarly favoured by 
fortune, and I will: not complain or find fault with the course 
of my life; but, in reality, it has been nothing but trouble and 
labour, and I can safely affirm that, in my seventy-five years, 
I have not had four weeks of enjoyment. It was the everlast- 
ing rolling of a stone which required constantly to be raised 
anew. My autobiography will show what I mean by this. 
There were too many demands upon my energy both from 
within and from without. 

“‘ My essential happiness lay in my poetic moods and work- 
ings, but how sadly were those disturbed and hindered by my 
external position! Had I kept aloof from public and business 
transactions, and lived more in solitude, I should have been 
happier and done more as a poet.” 

Happier, it may be, though there are few who would not 
envy him his share of happiness; greater as a poet, he couid 
hardly have been,—so let us leave him in his glory. 
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The Pompeii of the Tannenwald. 


BY H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 


——_——_— 


Most modern travellers, even those of very moderate pre- 
tensions, know well that charming and picturesque part of 
Germany which extends between Frankfort-on-the-Maine and 
Heidelberg. After passing Darmstadt, the traveller enters the 
green and leafy country of the Tannenwald, which is thickly 
studded with splendid ruins of the once-magnificent castles of 
the olden day of iron, stone, and steel. Here we find the 
Burg Frankenstein, Schloss Bickenbach, Schloss Auerbach, 
die Starkenburg, die Windeck, Strahlenburg, and many others. 
Between Frankenstein and Bickenbach existed once the two 
strong fortresses of Tagisberg and Tannenberg; but the ruins 
of these strongholds of the middle ages are so slight and com- 
paratively unimportant, that they find but scanty mention in 
guide-books, or even in archeological works of greater pre- 
tensions. Of the Castle of Tannenberg but little could be 
seen above the ground, and the few blocks of ruined wall 
which protruded through the soil gave but a slight idea of the 
pride and power of the once mighty building. Loéal legends, 
however—those oral histories which descend from generation 
to generation—transmit, even to our day, many a quaint record, 
half fact, half fable, of Tannenberg, and of its former lords; 
and to some few antiquaries the bygone importance of the 
vanished hold was known. In 1849, the Grand Duke of Hesse 
ordered the site of Tannenberg to be excavated, and entrusted 
to two most competent anthorities, Drs. J. von Hefner and 
J. W. Wolf, the task of directing the excavations and of 
recording their results. The joint work of these two learned 
gentlemen now lies before me. It is performed with true 
German Griindlichkeit and exactitude; and, by using freely the 
labours of these Gelehrten, I hope to be able to place before 
the English reader a suggestive picture of the castle and its 
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lords, of the stories which have woven themselves around it, 
of the days and ways of the times in which it was a charac- 
teristic nucleus of human medieval being and doing; and so 
to attain to some glimpse of German life in the thirteenth 
century. The Burg Tannenberg was built at the close of the 
twelfth or at the commencement of the thirteenth century. 
On this point archeology is confirmed by annals. It was 
originally constructed by Conrad, a younger son, or cadet, of 
the house of Bickenbach, whose Stammschloss of Bickenbach, 
in a fair state of preservation, is still quite visible at the dis- 
tance of about an hour from Tannenberg. The founder 
became Conrad of Tannenberg, by which name he is still well 
known in history and in romance. Conrad seems to have been 
a wise and valiant knight, sagacious with the wisdom, and 
brave with the valour of his time. He was prudent and pros- 
perous—a man with the innate power of command, with will 
and energy, and one likely to be the founder of a name and 
the progenitor of a race which should maintain and extend the 
fortunes which he had founded. His youth falls into the 
period of the Crusades, a time in which the chivalry of Europe 
was exalted to a white heat of sublime enthusiasm for a noble 
ideal. Among the scanty records and traditions now sur- 


viving of Conrad’s life and doings, we find, accordingly, the 
following romantic legend of 


ConRAD Von TANNENBERG. 


In olden times there lived in the Castle of Tannenberg a 
noble knight, by name Conrad. Once when his wife, Ann-Hls, 
was dangerously ill, sick almost unto death, he made a vow 
that, if she should recover, he would make a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. Ann-Els did recover, and Conrad set out on his 
pilgrimage. The ship in which he voyaged was, however, 
taken by pirates, who made Conrad prisoner, and sold him 
and others as slaves to arich Turk. Year after year went by, 
and Ann-Els received no tidings of her lord. Some of the 
neighbouring nobles made her proposals of marriage, all of 
which she steadfastly declined. One day she was told by a 
pilgrim, who had returned from the Holy ‘Land, that Conrad 
was a captive in Turkey; and the brave Ann-Els at once de- 
termined to effect his release. She left Tannenberg in male 
attire, taking with her her harp, on which she could play 
sweetly, and journeyed over sea to Turkey, where she searched 
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and inquired until she found where her husband languished. 
She went to the Turk who owned Conrad, and played such 
beautiful music that every one that heard her was ravished 
therewith ; and the rich Turk told her that she might ask 
what she would and it should be granted unto her. She 
begged that a certain Christian slave might be given to her, 
and the Turk consenting, she thus freed her lord. Refraining 
herself with difficulty, she did not discover herself to Conrad, 
and told him nothing of all that had happened, but sailed back 
very swiftly to her native land and home. Conrad reached 
T'annenberg soon after her arrival, and there was high feast 
and great rejoicing in the castle. During the banquet, the 
knight told his guests of his captivity and release. Then 
certain slanderers whispered in his ear that his wife, during 
his absence, had travelled about the country in man’s attire, 
and had led a loose life. Thereupon Conrad grew into great 
wrath—great as his love for Ann-Els—and was minded to slay 
his wife; but she, retiring swiftly to her chamber, soon re- 
turned to the hall in her man’s attire, bearing with her her 
harp, and so showed herself to all the company. She played 
sweetly upon the harp, and then Conrad recognized her—his 
deliverer. Now you must picture to yourselves the joy of the 
good knight, Conrad. The slanderers departed in great haste, 
and the after joy of that high festival was greater even than 
the joy in which it had commenced. 





Such a marriage must surely have been a happy one. 
Ann-Els stands out, to my fancy, as a type of the love and 
loyalty of a true and noble wife in those wildly warring times. 
Conrad must have been worthy her—in so far, at least, as 
Posthumous was worthy Imogen. Conrad could, however, 
scarcely have foreseen that the sceptre of Tannenberg 
would be wrenched thence by an unlineal hand, no son of his 
succeeding ; or that his very castle was destined only to a life 
of comparatively few years. Castles, like tortoises, often 
attain to an extreme age. Tannenberg was doomed to be 
ruined before its period of ruin by time had arrived. 

Conrad and Ann-Els had three children—one son and two 
daughters. The son entered the Church, and we find hin— 
probably to the great grief of his parents—Abbot of Fulda. 
Kmbarked in this career, it was his misfortune to be poisoned 
by means of a pair of gloves, by his spiritual comrades; the 
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cause is unknown—only guessable; but here history treads 
upon a quaking bog of evidence, and can attain to nothing 
like the certainty with which it knows that Kaiser Henry VII. 
(of the Luxemburg line of emperors) was poisoned at Buon- 
convento, in 1313, by a Dominican monk, in sacramental wine. 
“One of the crowning summits of human scoundrelism, which 
painfully stick in the mind,” says Carlyle. The two daughters ! | 
married; the elder, Anna, the Schenken of Erbach; the 
younger, the Herrn von Joxssa, to whom she presented four | | 
sons—Reinhard, Conrad, Gerhard, and Giso. Descending ey 
thus through the spindle side, 'l'annenberg became a divided f 
inheritance, with much question and dubiety of right, and 
with some activity in pursuit of wrong. It should be here 
mentioned that Conrad built—probably as a thank-offering for 
his safe return from the pilgrimage to the Holy Land—the 
church of Jugenheim, which, according to the inscription still 
extant, was completed in 1263. It is yet uncertain whether 
he was buried in Jugenheim Church or in the chapel of Tan- 
nenberg Castle. From the period to which we have now dimly 
attained, to the year 1333, the chronicles of Tannenberg are 
perversely silent. These old annals are like rare stars which 
feebly illumine the very dark night of medieval history. 

In Germany the times were out of joint. Kaiser and anti- 
Kaiser, Pope and anti-Pope, succeeded to the Interregnum, 
to the Kavserlose Zeit, which still elicits such melancholy 
mention from German historians. The Holy Roman Empire 
had become very impotent—anarchy reigned, and every 
prince, and noble, and bishop sought to rule without sub- 
ordination to a general head, or to the well-government of the 
whole State. We find also Stédtebiinde, or defensive unions, 
amongst the cities, as Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Mainz, Worms, 
Oppenheim, Wetzlar, Speier, Strasburg, and Gelnhausen ; 
these cities representing the interests of commerce and the 
fecling of the growing middle class. Safety existed only 
within the walls of the castle, or of the fortified town; men 
scarcely dared to go, without strong armed escort, half-a-mile 
beyond the shelter of the city. 

In the midst of feudal anarchy, the terrible Raubritter, or 
robber knights, rose and flourished exceedingly. After the 
noble national exaltation of the Crusades, a reaction of national 
languor and depravity of manners had set in, and Germany 
weltered in chaotic disorder. High procedure and malpractice 
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marked the conduct of the nobles, and but few were left who 
would guard the folds from the wolves. 

As Conrad himself had branched off from Bickenbach to 
found Tannenberg, so descendants, younger sons and the like 
of the Tannenberg inheritance, which was split up and had 
gone to the female side by failure of a male heir to Conrad, 
branched off, and built the adjacent castle of Tagisberg. 

In 1338, Gottfried III. of Bickenbach sold his share of the 
Tannenberg property to Hartmud von Cronenberg the younger, 
and to Glas von Scharpfenstein, for a price of Zweidusent wnd 
Sechshundert und Vier und Zweinzige Phunt Heller und 
funfftenhalben Schillinge Hellre guter und geber. This price of 
2624 pounds of farthings is not easily reducible to modern 
value; but it seems clear that Gottfried must have owned and 
sold a considerable share in Tannenberg, because Hartmud 
von Cronenberg soon acquired possession of the whole, and 
occupied the castle as its lord. This Hartmud was one of 
a singularly bold and masterful family of robber barons. 
Astute, daring, and successful, 


“the good old rule 
Sufficed them ; the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Hartmud’s keen eye for business soon detected the advan- 
tageous position of Tannenberg, which, indeed, dominated the 
Bergstrasse, and all the passes between the north-west and ° 
south-west of Germany, and was conveniently situated for 
attacking all travellers and merchants passing between 
Switzerland, Bavaria, Suabia, Franken, Elsace, Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, Saxony, and Hesse. Hartmud associated with 
himself Wiprecht and Peter Rabenold, Heinrich von Kochen- 
dorf, Ritzel von Wiesenbach, Diether and Gerhard von Ober- 
keim, Volmar von Wentzlau, as partners in his enterprise ; 
and these chiefs soon surrounded themselves with a sufficient 
quantity and quality of soldiery of fortune, having also friendly 
relations with many of the neighbouring nobles, who, though 
they did not actively engage in the predatory business, yet 
sheltered, and sympathized with, this daring and dangerous 
band of robber knights. 

Hartmud’s genius for the form of speculation peculiar to 
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his day was justified by the result. His band rendered all the 
ways unsafe ; no merchant or caravan of traders could travel 
unmolested. They took prisoners, whom they held to suffi- 
cient ransom, and the partnership prospered exceedingly. 
When prisoners proved obstinate, or when ransom was not 
forthcoming, the barons sometimes gave way to temper, and 
various exemplary punishments, including even that of death, 
were spontaneously inflicted. Every convenience for such 
punishments was ready and at hand on the premises of 
Tannenberg, so that little transactions of the sort could be 
effected without disturbing the domestic economy of the 
castle. 

The imperial free city of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, which 
suffered woefully by these depredations, soon became entan- 
gled in a blood feud with Cronenberg and his friends, and, in 
1388, made war upon the robber barons. The city sent out a 
little army of 1500 citizens, well armed with helm and harness. 
Hartmud issued forth to meet them, and a battle was fought 
near Eschborn. The citizens would have been victorious, but 
that Herzog Ruprecht and Ulrich von Hanau, who sympa- 
thized with even robber nobles against mere citizens, assisted 
Hartmud with forces which, arriving late, entirely changed 
the fortunes of the fight. Frankfort-on-the-Maine lost its 
banner, its leader, and a hundred citizen soldiers. Six hundred 
and twenty-one burghers fell into the hands of the Raubritter, 
and the remainder of the Frankfort-on-the- Maine armyreturned 
in wild flight to the walls of the city. For the prisoners the city 
paid a ransom of 73,000 gulden, which helped to swell the 
riches which the Cronenbergs were gradually acquiring. A 
sort of treaty was arranged between the sorely-punished city 
and the triumphant knights, who continued prosperously their 
career of successful violence and rapine. 

Gradually, however, the reign of the robbers became in- 
tolerable to all that part of Germany, and, in 1398, the 
Pfalzgraf Ruprecht summoned the Archbishops of Mainz and 
Trier, and the representatives of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, to 
meet him at Mainz to concert joint action against the Rau- 
britter. Frankfort-on-the-Maine held back, and even gave notice 
to the Cronenbergs of the projected alliance. The soul of the 
enterprise was the fiery and energetic Ruprecht, who succeeded 
in borrowing from Frankfort-on-the-Maine its great stone 
cannon, in obtaining from Mainz two similar though smaller 
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pieces of ordnance, and in procuring their Wurfgeschosse, or 
catapults, from Worms and Speier. 

On June 27, 1399, Ruprecht, as yet unsupported by his 
allies, sat down with his own little army before Tannenberg, 
which, by the way, Hartmud had greatly enlarged and 
strengthened. When Ruprecht arrived, Hartmud was absent; 
but the great freebooter reached T'annenberg after a desperate 
ride of over forty miles. Henne von Wachenheim, the chief 
artillerist of the Pfalzgraf, advanced: his cannon and engines 
close to the castle, and there entrenched himself. 

On July 1, the impatient Ruprecht tried to storm Tannen- 
berg, but his forces were wholly inadequate, and he was easily 
repulsed by the besieged. 

On July 3, the Archbishop Johann arrived with a consider- 
able force, and an artillery attack was at once commenced. 
The castle was plied at its most vulnerable points, the north- 
east and north-west sides. The besiegers threw large stones 
‘“‘the size of a man’s head ;” the besieged replied with stone 
shot “the size of small loaves,’’ and with leaden balls. The 
besiegers, being well sheltered, suffered but little loss. On 
July 9, the great Frankfort-on-the-Maine cannon, the wonder 
of the time, and the precursor of the celebrated Faule Grete, 
or “Lazy Peg,” with which, in 1414, the great Burggraf 
Friedrich VI. did such signal execution against the castle of 
Friesack, in Brandenburg, arrived before Tannenberg, dragged 
with difficulty by twenty horses, and was handed over to 
Henne von Wachenheim. The besiegers soon ran short of 
powder and of stone balls, but on July 16 fresh supplies were 
obtained from the cities, and Henne succeeded in throwing 
one great ball into the keep, while with another he made a 
breach in the outer wall. Nineteen days of siege were thus 
rewarded. The whole army of the besiegers was now assem- 
bled, and Ruprecht, who remained the soul of the war, wearied 
and irritated with a mere artillery attack, determined on July 
21 to attempt, with his whole force, a decisive assault upon 
the long-besieged and well-defended castle. 

About 1345—the year before our Edward III. and Black 
Prince won the glorious battle of Creey—Monk Schwartz had 
introduced gunpowder into actual use, and in trying to picture 
to ourselves this final day (July 21) of the storming of Tannen- 
berg, we must imagine crossbow and matchlock, arrow and 
ball, arblast and catapult, and the huge cannon of the day, all 
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at work against the doomed robber stronghold. The besieged 
had resisted for twenty days, and their provisions were running 
short. 

Amid the fire, roar, and smoke of artillery, the creaking 
of catapult and mangonel, the besiegers, led by the fiery 
Ruprecht, pressed on through Henne’s breach in the wall. 
The fighting, says the old chronicle, was fierce and frightful. 
The besieged were desperate and the besiegers determined. 
At length Ruprecht was utterly victorious, and the robber 
party yielded at discretion. Only forty-eight prisoners were 
taken, of whom but five were not wounded. . In a sort of 
fury the soldiers of Ruprecht proceeded to wholly demolish 
and destroy the hated fortress. The great keep was exploded 
by means of its own powder magazine. The building was set 
on fire at every corner; the powder remaining in the hands of 
the besiegers was employed in the destruction of the mighty 
towers and walls; men laboured with axe and lever, until, 
when they desisted from the work, a few ruined fragments of 
the once powerful stronghold alone remained to show where 
Tannenberg had been. 

The fate of the prisoners was more lenient than might be 
expected. Many died of their wounds; the remainder, after 
taking exhaustive oaths for future good behaviour, and fur- 
nishing securities for their conduct in time to come, were 
set free. Amongst those thus freed were Volmar von 
Wentzlau, and Wiprecht and Peter Rabenolt. Hartmud von 
Cronenberg tendered as his securities Johann von Isenburg- 
Biidingen and Ritter Otto Knebel von Katzenelnbogen. ‘This 
leniency was partly politic and was partly due to the powerful 
interest and connections of the Cronenbergs. A hundred 
years before, when Rudolph von Hapsburg carried out a 
successful crusade against similar robber nests, every prisoner 
was executed. Of Hartmud’s future fate and fortune, history 
has preserved no record. After the destruction of his castle 
he vanishes into mist and mystery. 

Time crept slowly on over the dismantled Tannenberg, and 
the kindly earth, a grave of buildings as of men, buried ever 
deeper and deeper the remnants of its ruined walls; until only 
a few mounds and stumps of masonry projected above the 
soil. The wild winds sighed through grass, and weeds, and 
wild flowers; summer suns and winter snows warmed and 
whitened through long centuries the earthen burial place ; 
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and semi-oblivion, arrested chiefly by tradition, but partly also 
by half-forgotten annals mouldering slowly in old archives, 
stole gradually but surely over the once mighty fortress. The 
traveller who now traverses so safely the olden Bergstrasse 
seldom thinks of the dangers of the way in the day of Hartmud 
von Cronenberg and of his robber riders ; and yet legend, the 
oral popular historian, wove round the ruin story upon story, 
as ivy creeps upon the time-worn tower and on the ancient 
wall. It was long believed in the neighbourhood that vast 
treasures lay hidden in the vaults of Tannenberg ; though the 
adventurer who dared to dig among the ruins was deterred 
from his purpose by terrific thunderclaps which pealed even 
across the still and sunny sky of summer noontide. A shep- 
herd, tending his flock near the old ruins, heard an airy tongue 
that syllabled his name, and then, looking round, saw a grey 
little man, who conducted him into a vast vault filled with 
gigantic wine hogsheads. It is presumed that the grey little 
man gave to his visitor too much old wine, for the shepherd 
found himself, after sunset, preposterously drunk, on the very 
spot on which he had been reclining when his name was called 
by that unearthly voice. This shepherd could never be induced 
again to visit the site of Tannenberg. Being, indeed, a man 
of comprehensive mind, he sedulously avoided all ruins in his 
future life, and lived happily ever after. The peasants, even 
up to a very late period, saw, occasionally, a little white lamb, 
or a huge black dog; and who could doubt that the place was 
haunted, or that the robbers’ treasures were guarded by super- 
natural watchers? They were indeed so well watched, that no 
treasures, of the money sort, were ever found; and this fact 
again is pregnant with proof. | 

One legend, however, out of the many that exist, seems to 
me to merit special record, and I therefore reproduce that of 


Toe Maaic Pipr. 


In the Lorch country, where now the Sechof stands, was 
in olden days a great lake. Once upon a time the neigh- 
bouring villages were sorely plagued by a rain of ants. All 
the fields so swarmed with ants, that in a few days no green 
blade or living leaf was left. The people turned in their need 
to the Bishop of Worms, in order that his prayers and influence 
might relieve them from this plague. The bishop bid them 
walk in procession through their fields, praying to God to 
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remove the plague, and they did as he commanded. When 
the procession halted before a certain field-altar, a hermit 
stood in the midst of the peasants and said: ‘‘Iam sent to you 
by the Lord, and if you will do what I tell you to do, the ants 
will all disappear in the twinkling of an eye. Let each village 
which is afflicted by this plague give me one hundred gulden, 
and with the money I will build a chapel to the honour of 
God.” All assented readily, and then the hermit pulled out 
a pipe and began to play upon.it; whereupon all the ants flew 
towards him in such crowds that they darkened the very 
heavens, and stood like a black tower before the hermit, who, 
with a last piping, sank the whole heap into the lake. When, 
however, the hermit called at the villages and claimed the 
tribute, the peasants all cried out that he was a sorcerer, who 
deserved to be burnt. All the ten villages dealt with him in the 
same way. ‘The hermit told them curtly that they should soon 
be adequately punished. When he came to the last house of 
the last village, he again pulled out his pipe and began to 
blow; and, lo! all the swine in the whole neighbourhood broke 
violently forth from sty and stall, and followed the hermit, 
who, thus attended, made the round of the ten villages, while 
no man dared to interfere or even to say a word to him. He 
then led the whole herd to the lake of Lorch, into which he 
and the herd totally disappeared. 

Next year a plague of locusts and crickets devastated the 
whole district. Then the peasants began to see how great 
had been their sin, and once more they applied to the Bishop 
of Worms for counsel and for help; but the bishop would do 
nothing for them, and told them only that they had well 
deserved their punishment. Again they marched in pro- 
cession through their fields, and tried to appease the wrath of 
Heaven by prayer. As they came near the lake of Lorch, 
a charcoal-burner, descending from the mountains, approached 
them, greeted the crowd respectfully, and said, “'The plague 
which has fallen upon you will be taken away at once, if you will 
promise me that each village will contribute five hundred gulden 
towards the erection of a cloister.” The villagers gladly 
promised. The charcoal-burner then drew out of his bag 
@ pipe, and blew, until from every side the crickets drew 
together, and followed the charcoal-burner to the Tannenberg, 
where was found blazing an enormous fire, which soon burnt 
the crickets all up. But when the charcoal-burner applied in 
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the different villages for their thank-offerings, they treated 
him no better than they had treated the hermit, and he could 
not obtain a farthing. ‘‘Good; just as you like,” said the 
charcoal-burner, quite coolly. He drew forth his pipe, and 
played, and all the wool-bearing beasts gathered to him, 
while the peasants stood aghast, and none durst say him nay. 
He marched, playing, to the lake of Lorch, in which he, and 
their whole flocks, disappeared. 

The next year came, and brought with it such incredible 
swarms of mice that they seemed to have been rained down 
from heaven. When, under the pressure of their many miseries, 
the peasants repented, and could pray again, they went, 
as before, in procession through the fields. The procession 
halted, this time, by the lake, and suddenly the villagers found 
a mountain goblin in the middle of the throng, and he said unto 
them, “I will relieve you quickly of this plague on condition 
that each village pays me one thousand gulden. If you will 
not find money for God’s service, find it now -for your own 
needs. With these moneys I will build a dam along the 
Bergstrasse of Hendesheim (Handschuhheim, near Heidelberg), 
as far as Ramstadt, so that the mountain torrents can no longer 
waste your plains.” How ready the peasants were then with 
promises, and even oaths! The yellow mountain goblin 
produced his little pipe, and the mice followed his piping by 
millions. So goblin, and mice, and men reached the Tannen- 
berg, which opened wide all of itself, and when it closed again 
goblin and mice had wholly disappeared. Ingratitude, how- 
ever, is the world’s form of payment, and the goblin in his 
turn fared no better than hermit and charcoal-burner. He 
also let vengeance swiftly follow upon offence ; and, oh, what a 
punishment lis was! He piped again, and all the children, 
even to sucklings, who, for that purpose, detached themselves 
with much violence from their mothers’ breasts, tripped after 
his shrill music. When this last procession reached the castle, 
a huge block of rock opened of itself, the goblin and all the 
children entered the opening, and, when that closed together 
suddenly, the children were all gone for ever ! 

Ten the hard hearts of these peasants were really softened, 
and, in order that they might not be scourged with further 
plagues, they soon brought together the required sums, and 
carried the money to the Bishop of Worms; since which they 
have been spared all such plagues. 
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The above legend is very evidently of sacerdotal origin ; 
and exemplifies characteristically the difficulties which the 
clergy of the Middle Ages had sometimes to contend with in 
wringing from the hard hands of peasants money for pious or 
priestly objects. He who runs may read the moral of the tale. 
It is almost superfluous to point out the resemblance of this 
legend to the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Brief and hurried has been our glance at the foundation 
and at the fall of the great feudal castle and robber fortress of 
Tannenberg ; and the narrative of its creation and destruction 
is typical of the stormy straining ages in which modern civili- 
zation was being forged with iron and with blood. From 1399, 
when the castle well-nigh disappeared from the sight of men, 
we pass, at one bound, to 1849, when its remnants of ruin 
were disinterred. The ground plan was distinctly traced ; the 
wall fragments were exhumed, and stand now about breast- 
high ; and the ‘‘ find” was, perhaps, the greatest which has 
ever gladdened the modern mediaeval archeologist. The hoof- 
marks of the day of ruin were stamped around the well; 
arrow and spear heads, pottery, spurs, stirrups, helm, hauberk, 
arms, and armour of the time were found in rich profusion. 
There was one perfect knightly sword, and a complete and 
splendid suit of knightly armour, with a helmet so curious that 
only one other similar specimen—that of Richard Pembridge, 
1375, suspended over histomb in Hereford Cathedral—is known. 
Excavation by labour of hands, and re-creation by labour of 
pen, have presented us with a romantic restoration of a typical 
stronghold of the Middle Ages—a restoration which may, 
indeed, be termed a PoMPEII OF THE BERGSTRASSE. - 
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Hate Cronin’s Dowry. 
BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


—_——_@—— 


CHAPTER I. 


In the environs of the city of Cork, between that city and 
Queenstown, are many handsome country houses, standing in 
their cwn grounds, and commanding a fine prospect both 
landwards and riverwards. These residences, if they lack the 
peculiar trimness, the air of being especially cared for in every 
department, which mark country houses of a similar impor- 
tance in England, have a pleasant physiognomy of their own, 
as distinctive as that of Irish landscapes or Irish equipages. 
The grounds are not strong in flower-beds, ribbon-gardening 
is almost unknown, the grass plats come up under the win- 
dows, the hedges are not trimmed as carefully as the whiskers of 
a dandy of half-a-century ago, and the foliage, profuse, richly, 
vividly green, is left pretty much to its own devices. ‘The 
gardens are still of the old-fashioned order; one may find 
lavender and daphne, cabbage-roses, the common velvety 
ranunculus, which has come to be despised among the flaunt- 
ing varieties that are not half so beautiful, and rich brown, 
almost black hollyhocks, in those delightful places. These 
country houses are, in many instances, the residences of 
merchants, who have realized fortunes in the good city of 
Cork, and who have retired to enjoy them, not to a foreign 
country, but in the neighbourhood of old friends and old asso- 
ciations. 

Myrtle Hill, a handsome residence, situated on a bank of 
the “silver Lea,” within a convenient distance of Cork, was 
one of those country houses which answer to the above 
description. Solid, substantial, comfortable, unpretending, 
something in its exterior aspect carried to the mind of the 
observer an impression that the dwellers in that house were 
good and happy people, home-loving and simple. The name, 
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Myrtle Hill, was easily explained by a glance at the shrubberies, 
abounding in myrtle bushes, which formed a deep bay of 
evergreen shelter, with the house for its centre, and enclosed 
a wide space of bright green sward, wherein grew some fine 
trees, and which extended to the verge of the river, from 
which it was divided bya plantation with some pretty winding 
paths in it, and a well sheltered summer-house, with a little 
railed pier, by whose side a boat lay moored in fine weather. 
The grounds were not extensive, and they were simply laid 
out. The garden, which was behind the house, was the chief 
pride and pleasure of the mistress of Myrtle Hill, and she held 
to the old fashions in flowers—the tints which were sung in 
verse when she was young, and the rich perfumes, which had 
“a good smell” of hope, and youth, and home about them. 
The house and its grounds were handsome and con- 
spicuous objects from the river, and any one inquiring 
about them would readily learn that-they belonged to Mr. 
Redmond Sullivan, a Cork merchant, who was a prosper- 
ous and much-respected individual. If the curiosity of the 
inquirer should lead him to further questioning, he would pro- 
bably be informed in addition that Mr. Redmond Sullivan had 
come of only “ plain people,” and was, in fact, a self-made 
man, and also that he was blessed with one fair daughter, his 
only child, a young lady who might, it was popularly believed, 
“have her pick” of a husband out of all the “ quality ” in the 
County Cork, and who, when she should have made up her 
mind about the “ pick ” in question, would bring the favoured 
individual two thousand pounds “ down,” with expectation of 
the whole of her father’s property on the death of both her 
parents. Considering that Redmond Sullivan was certainly 
a rich man—though probably his fortune was not exempt from 
the general exaggeration in which’ people indulge when they 
count up other people’s money—two thousand pounds would 
probably strike the hearer as a small sum for him to endow an 
only daughter withal; but on this point Redmond Sullivan had 
his own notions, and very immovable they were, as the notions 
of self-made men may be generally observed to be, probably 
because in the process of this same self-making those notions 
have received the practical ratification of success. No woman 
could come to severe pecuniary grief who possessed two thou- 
sand pounds well secured, he would say; and no man who 
would not marry a girl for love would think it worth his 
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while to marry her for two thousand pounds; and thus, he 
argued, a judicious parent, by making it known that he would 
give his daughter that amount, and no more, when she was 
about*to make the tremendous experiment of marriage, might 
secure her from the worst of the risks which women must 
incur in this world. But, in addition to this notion of Red- 
mond Sullivan’s, and in curious contradiction with his appa- 
rently matter-of-fact and unromantic disposition, he cherished 
a secret conviction that there was something particularly lucky 
about the precise sum of two thousand pounds. The grounds 
on which he had formed this conviction involved a contradic- 
tion quite as flagrant as did the holding of it by the simple 
and practical-minded self-made man, and will be found to 
entitle the plain story which I have to tell to be called an 
* Trish ” story in a double sense. 

One summer’s day, a few years ago, the river Lea was 
all alive with boats, and.the dwellers upon its banks were full 
of the excitement of a regatta. That amusement, than which 
nothing, not even chess or lawn-tennis, is more incomprehen- 
sible to the uninitiated, is immensely popular with the people 
of Cork ; and the beautiful harbour of Queenstown presents a 
spectacle on the occasions of its recurrence which cannot fail to 
charm even those who are entirely ignorant of the mysteries of 
sailing, and become distracted by only attempting to dis- 
tinguish one “craft”? from another. It was the last day of 
the regatta. The weather had been beautiful; the perform- 
ances of the boats had been most creditable, the enjoyment of 
the spectacle had been unmarred by any accident. It was fully 
expected that the ball which was to take place in the evening 
would be a wind-up worthy of the occasion. In short, every 
one was pronouncing the “‘ regatta week” to have been a great 
success. Among those who had entered with most life and 
"spirit into its pleasures, and who had contributed not a little to 
the enjoyment of them by her own particular friends, was 
Clare Sullivan, the only daughter of Redmond Sullivan, of 
Myrtle Hill. 

Great, therefore, was the disappointment, and vehement 
the surprise of several young men, and even a few young 
ladies, when it became known that Clare Sullivan was not 
to be at the ball with which the festivities were to termi- 
nate, but that, in fact, she and her mother had returned 
to Myrtle House by railroad shortly after the fortune of the 
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day had declared itself in the winning of the chief prize of the 
regatta by the beautiful yacht “Swan,” the property of Sir 
William Tindal, an individual with whom my simple story does 
not further concern itself. It was hardly credible, indeed, and 
some of the young men maintained that it was also hardly 
honourable of Clare; for, had she not actually promised them 
dances? written their names down in her mother- of-pearl 
carnet with business-like accuracy, and had she not even 
charged those disappointed and bereft ones with arranging for 
suitable vis-a-vis for the ‘‘ square”? dances, which were held in 
but moderate favour at the County Cork balls. It was only too 
true, however, Clare Sullivan and her mother had returned to 
Myrtle Lodge, perhaps to the secret content of certain of the 
young ladies who were to stay for the ball, and whose carnets 
were not so full as Clare’s when she had clicked the clasp of 
the bauble that afternoon with a pretty air of harmless triumph, 
and a little cry of “ complet,” as near to the tone of a French 
omnibus conducteur as her sweet voice could contrive to make 
it. Clare spoke excellent French with a charming accent, and 
her own language with a very fair one; for her father, the 
self-made man, who came of plain people, had among his 
notions certain fixed ones concerning the value of education as 
the best set-off to a pretty face, and had spared no pains and 
no money in bestowing that good gift upon his only child. 
She had had the best teachers whom money could procure for 
her, at her father’s house ;—nothing would have induced her 
parents to part with Clare ;—and in all the higher and more truly 
important branches of education the precepts and the example 
of her mother, a woman of exemplary life, gentle and winning 
manners, and refinement of mind—which is by no means in- 
compatible with the “plainness” of ancestry, birth, and 
bringing-up, which Mrs. Sullivan and her husband had not 
the slightest inclination either to ignore or to forget. The result — 
of this system was perfectly satisfactory to the proud and 
happy parents, and any one who could have peeped into the 
railway carriage in which sat Clare Sullivan, nestling caress- 
ingly beside her mother, during their brief journey—for they 
were alone in the compartment—must have acknowledged 
that if looks were to be trusted as an index to character, they 
had every right to be content. 

Clare Sullivan was just eighteen, and a perfect type of the 
“Trish” beauty, which is more frequently described than seen. 

ol 
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In her face bloom and brightness were less conspicuous than 
freshness and sensitiveness of expression, and grace and in- 
tellectuality of form. She was not beautiful in the sense of 
complete regularity of features. The poet—I forget his name 
—must have had some such face, form, and manner as hers in 


his fancy when he wrote— 


‘She was not very beautiful, if it be beauty’s test 
To match a classic statue when perfectly at rest ; 
And she did not look bewitchingly, if witchery it be 
To have a forehead and a cheek transparent as the sea. 
The fashion of her gracefulness was not a followed rule, 
And her effervescent sprightliness was never learned at school. 
Her words were all peculiar, like the fairy’s who spoke pearls, 
And her tones were ever sweetest ‘midst the cadences of girls,” 


But she was lovely enough—with her delicately fair skin, her 
rich dark hair, as nearly black as hair so fine of texture ever 
is; and her large, deep grey eyes, which had a mingling 
modesty and firmness in their glance that well represented the 
soul behind them—to fill the hearts of her parents with pride 
and hope, and the heart of her lover with rejoicing, when it 
should come to Clare’s turn to have a lover. There were 
many sage prophecies rife among the people in that part of 
the world that that time would soon come; and Clare’s 
admirers among the grave married folks held that the girl’s 
only difficulty would be that of selection—a sentiment of which 
some elderly young ladies had been known to disapprove, as 
tending, by the nurturing of her vanity, to the “ spoiling ” of 
Clare. All things considered, as few spiteful speeches were 
made about Clare Sullivan as had ever been called forth by 
any girl who was conspicuously prettier and more charming 
than the other girls in her sphere and neighbourhood: still, 
she did not quite escape; and she is just laughing over one 
which had been made on her leaving Queenstown, as she and | 
her mother are travelling towards Myrtle Hill. Miss Caro- 
line Valence had met her at the station, and highly approved of 
her resolution not to remain for the ball. 

“For you’ve really got a bad cold, my dear,” said that 
young lady, whose partners had a provoking habit of asking 
Clare for dances, and only resorting to herself when they found 
that Clare had none to give. “And there’s nothing so 
unbecoming, or so hard to hide, as red eyelids. I’m sure 
I’d always rather miss a ball than look a fright at it.” 
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Clare’s eyelids were as smooth and as fair as magnolia 
blossoms, and she had said nothing about a cold. 

“Poor Caroline,” says Clare, and a smile, just tinged 
with regret, plays over her sweet sensitive lips. ‘ She will 
be quite happy to-night, for I have provided for her being 
well looked after. The boys have promised she shall never 
sit out a dance if they can help it.” 

The boys were cousins cf Clare’s. They were two 
brothers, both in love with her, but both conscious that it 
was of no use and no consequence; therefore they were 
friends with each other, and her devoted slaves. 

“The poor boys!” said the mother, smiling too, and 
looking at Clare with the fondness which found it quite natural 
that everyone should be captivated by her darling daughter. 
“Tt’s rather hard on them, and, indeed, it’s rather hard on 
me, that you should have changed your mind so suddenly, 
and ordered me off. How do you know but that I am 
dreadfully disappointed about the ball too? I am very fond 
of balls, you know, and I don’t believe you have the slightest 
consideration for my new cap and my moiré antique. This 
was to have been their second time of wearing.” 

“Not the slightest, dearest mother ’””—Clare’s face looked 
so sweet and grave as the smile left it, that her mother 
thought she had never seen it so lovely before, and that there 
was something new in its loveliness—“ I wanted to come away 
very much indeed, after the last match, and I knew you would 
come at a word from me, though I could not explain it until 
we should be alone.” 

“Of course, my darling, and now we are alone.” 

“Well, mamma,”—she blushed, faltered, and putting 
her right arm round her mother’s neck, drew her face down to 
her own smooth cheek,—“do you, now do you think you 
would have danced at a ball the very evening of the day papa 
asked you to marry him, and you said you would ? ” 

“Oh, Clare! it’s Henry Warburton.” 

“Yes, mother, it is. Are you not glad? Oh, I hoped 
you would be glad, and papa too. You see, he had to stay 
for the ball because of the Yacht Club, and his boat, and all 
that; but I couldn’t. Oh, mother, I know you like him. Do 
say I may marry him, and that you are glad.” 

Mrs. Sullivan’s eyes filled with tears, and she held the 
girl close to her, with an almost fierce clasp. She was glad, 
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she was happy; but the mother’s heart in her quailed at the 
first warning of change, and of the overthrow of home which 
comes with even the best and happiest of marriages. The 
darling of her heart was no longer quite her own, and the 
little rift between the old life and the new had begun. In 
the momentary silence the history of years flitted through her 
memory. 

“Mamma! mamma! surely you are glad?” 

“T am indeed, my darling; butI am sorrytoo. However, 
I am not going to think of that just now. I cannot say more 
than that I shall grudge you less to Henry Warburton than to 
any other man I ever saw.” 

“That’s quite wonderful for you, mamma,” said Clare, 
as she withdrew her arm from her mother’s neck, and again 
nestled by her side, holding her hand, “and a great deal 
more than we expected, for he knows what a spoiled child 
I am.” 

“ Not that,” thought the mother, as she gazed at the 
daughter’s face, so beautiful in its soft, sweet, maidenly, frank 
delight, ‘‘ only a much-beloved one, for nothing could spoil 
you.” But she said only, “ Tell me all about it, darling.” 

“Yes, mamma, and you must ‘tell papa, and make him 
be glad to see Henry when he comes to-morrow early.” 

And then Clare Sullivan related to her mother her own 
especial version of the old, old story, ever new ; and the mother 
listened, while in her memory the echoes of such another 
story, told twenty-five years ago, blended with the tones of 
her child’s voice. Clare had not nearly exhausted the subject 
when the station for Myrtle Hill was reached, and she let 
down the window-glass, exclaiming, “Our message was all 
right, mamma. Here is the pony-carriage, and Rover on the 


step wagging his tail nearly off, as if we had been away for 
a month.” 


CHAPTER II. 


T'sE course of true love has rarely furnished a more complete 
and striking example of the exception which proves the 
rule, than in the case of the pair of lovers who engrossed the 
attention of the inmates of Myrtle Hill, and furnished a subject 
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for discussion toa tolerably extensive circle. Perfectly smooth 
ran that bright stream, shining in the sunlight of youth, hope, 
and general approval. Redmond Sullivan and his wife had 
every reason to be satisfied with their son-in-law elect ; and 
the general comments upon the “luck” which attended the 
Myrtle Hill people were entirely justified by the circumstances. 
Henry Warburton was an Englishman, and would doubtless 
wish to live in his own country. This was absolutely the 
only drawback to the pleasantness of the outlook. The 
“old people,” as Redmond Sullivan called his wife and himself, 
but as nobody else called them, would have to part with 
their child, and they were no great travellers, so that they 
would probably see but little of her. The engagement was 
not many hours old, and, indeed, Henry Warburton’s promised 
visit, “ to-morrow, early,” had not taken place, ere Clare’s 
parents had talked over that aspect of the affair, and the 
sacrifice which was to be demanded of them. 

“We could not pull ourselves up by the roots, Kate,” said 
Redmond Sullivan, “and plant ourselves down over there ; 
and even if we could, perhaps the young people would be 
better without us.” 

“They have a fairer start before them than we had,” said 
his wife, musingly. ‘How times are changed! I wonder 
what I’d have thought of the things we shall be able to give 
Clare, and that won’t seem of much account to her, God bless 
her!” 

“No, not they. It will be a different story for her, God 
be praised, from what it was for us, when we came home to 
the house on the Quay.” 

“We were happy there, all the same.” Mrs. Sullivan 
spoke thoughtfully, and a little sadly. 

“Indeed, we were, Kate,” assented her husband, cheerily. 
“ But, the way the world thinks now, I doubt that the child 
would get on with what did very well for you and me. Any- 
how, she won’t have totry. I liked this young fellow from the 
first. By the way, I wonder what he calls early ?” 

Mrs. Sullivan made no reply. Her thoughts had wandered, 
engrossing though the subject of conversation was, away from 
it to days and events long since past, and to which her mind 
had not reverted of late. For a moment it seemed as if she 
were about to utter some of those thoughts, but she changed 
her purpose, and kept silence, while her husband continued 
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to talk of Clare and her prospects with good-humoured 
vivacity. 

The visit of his aspirant son-in-law was destined to convey 
to Mr. Sullivan satisfaction more complete than he had hoped 
for. Clare, though there were no reserves between her father 
and herself, kept shyly out of his way all the morning, and 
contrived to be at the far end of the garden when Mr. War- 
burton was announced. The two men presented a strong 
contrast in externals, for the self-made Irishman had nothing 
in his person to contradict the plainness of his origin. He 
was a short, stoutly-built man, with hair fast turning grey, a 
dark complexion, very bright eyes, full whiskers ; an expres- 
sion compounded of firmness of purpose and kindness of 
heart ; manners which lacked elegance, but were too simple 
to be vulgar; a deep-toned voice; a very hearty laugh; 
a generally crumpled shirt-collar, and a necktie with an 
incurable propensity to come untied. Henry Warburton was 
tall, with a symmetrical and well set-up figure, and a face 
just far enough on the near side of handsomeness to escape 
insipidity ; his chief characteristic was an easy distinction ; 
his manners and address were those of a man to whom the 
best of all that is to be seen of men and cities is familiar ; 
and to this savoir faire and savoir vivre he added a happy com- 
placency, a genial readiness to be amused, which rendered 
him exceedingly popular among the Irish society into which 
his love of yachting and boat-racing had in the first instance 
brought him, and which certain of the young ladies of the 
County Cork, who had never been in England in their lives, 
and had a capacity for talking nonsense, praised for being “so 
un-English.’” Henry Warburton had fallen in love with Clare 
Sullivan almost at first sight ; and, though she would not yet 
have confessed so much, the impression had been mutual, and 
it had deepened with every one of the numerous opportunities 
of meeting which a very gay summer had afforded them. The 
announcement of their engagement would be received with 
general approbation, but without surprise. 

Mrs. Sullivan was présent at the interview between her 
husband and Henry Warburton, in which the latter set forth, 
modestly, but without any hesitation, his hopes, wishes, and 
circumstances ; and then it was that the parents of his 
betrothed learned that he was perfectly free to live where he 
liked, and that he liked to live wherever Clare should choose. 
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If she would only go on occasional trips with him in his yacht, 
which had hitherto reigned supreme in his affections, he would 
“ settle down” as near to her parents as she liked. He had 
no ties, no duties which bound him to a residence in England ; 
he was not of much social importance; his fortune was in 
money, not in land, and had been left to him by his father, a 
well-born man, indeed, but who had made it in one of the 
higher branches of trade. Mrs. Sullivan listened in almost 
complete silence to the conversation between her husband and 
the young man whom they had seen for the first time three 
months ago, and in whose hands their peace must henceforth 
be placed ; listened, observed him, and approved. 

When the topic of Clare’s dowry was introduced by her 
father, a shade fell upon the serene gladness of the mother’s 
face. Mr. Sullivan stated his intentions with perfect frankness ; 
his daughter should have two thousand pounds “ down” on 
her wedding day, but her father would not undertake to 
answer for anything more. 

“Tf my wife survives me she will have everything I have 
to leave, at her absolute disposal. It would have been the 
same had our other children lived.” 

Mr. Warburton expressed, in very suitable terms, his 
acquiescence in-all that Mr. Sullivan proposed, and began 
to cast imploring looks at Mrs. Sullivan, while her husband 
glanced furtively at the black marble clock on the mantel- 
piece. Mrs. Sullivan rose and set open one side of the glass 
door near her, which gave upon the lawn. 

“T think Clare is in the garden,” she said. 

“ May I join her ? ” 

Henry Warburton didn’t wait for the permission, but 
snatched up his hat, and darted through the open doorway, 
followed by Redmond Sullivan’s hearty laughter. 

“Well, Kate, I must be off,” said Mr. Sullivan, with all a 
man’s impatience to be done with anything like a “ scene.” 
“Give the child my love, and my blessing, and good-bye until 
dinner time.” He had his hand on the door, but he stopped 
short, and came nearer to his wife by a step or two. 

“What is it, Kate?” he said. ‘ You look disturbed. 
Have you any misgivings? Of course, in every case, it’s a 
lottery, but I do think the child has drawn a prize.” 

“T was not thinking of him,” she answered; “J was 
thinking of that money. It has come back to my mind so 
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strongly since yesterday; and I had almost forgotten it. 
What became of it, Redmond, what became of it ?” 

“ Heaven knows, my dear, I believe we never shall know. 
Put it out of your head, Kate, it’s a long time since it made 
any matter to us, for our own sakes. Let us keep to the old 
agreement, and never talk of it more.” 

*% *k *K *K * * 

There was no reason why the engagement between Henry 
Warburton and Clare Sullivan should be a long one. The 
gentleman had no near relatives to consider, indeed, as nearly 
as such can ever be the case in this world, he had no one 
to please but himself. The lady had the hearty approbation 
of all her friends, and as it was arranged that the young 
pair should go on a honeymoon cruise in Henry Warburton’s 
yacht, the ‘“‘ Sea Eagle,” and then return to Myrtle Hill, and 
look about them for a place at their leisure, there was no 
house-taking and furnishing to oblige them to defer their 
marriage. The matter of Clare’s trousseau might now occupy 
undisputed its place in her attention and her mother’s. Mr. 
Sullivan opened his eyes widely when his wife named to him 
the sum which she believed to be the very least for which 
Clare could be properly equipped for the réle of a married 
woman. Not that he had any objection to giving the money 
for the purpose, but that he was again struck by the contrast 
between the present and the past. 

‘How many gowns had you when we were married, 
Kate?” he asked his wife one day, when she and Clare had 
finally named the list of articles, only a few of which native 
artists were to be allowed to provide, and Mr. Sullivan had 
been making inquiries, half puzzled, half amused, into its 
nature and extent. ‘ Come, tell me; I’m sure you remember, 
and could describe every one of them.” 

“Qh yes! I could do that.” The wife of twenty-five years 
standing looked up with an animated smile, like a girl’s, upon 
her face. ‘I had a French merino, of a good lasting colour, 
two house dresses, and a fawn-coloured silk. Surely you re- 
member the fawn-coloured silk, Redmond? Dear, how proud 
of it I was, and it had swan’s-down round the neck and down 
the front; Clare wore it out for her first pelisse.” 

“‘ And very well you looked in it. If the child looks half 
as well in all her finery, she may be proud of herself.” 

Mrs. Sullivan smiled absently. She scarcely heard her 
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husband’s blunt compliment ; her memory was full of the past 
of her child’s life; she saw her as an infant once more, as a 
little toddling creature, with a child’s instinctive love of dress, 
clad in the remains of the fawn-coloured silk. And now, ina 
short time Clare would be quite her own child no longer; she 
would not beable any more to come between the girl who had 
been the idol of the house and any of the real troubles of life. 
Thoughts of this kind were always lurking in the mother’s 
mind, happy as she was in the prospect before her child, and 
why they should come so prominently into the foreground just 
because she was writing out a list of clothes, she did not under- 
stand, but so it was. 

“What about the wedding-dress ?” asked Mr. Sullivan; 
“will Clare condescend to wear native manufacture? or is it 
to come from London or Paris ? ”’ 

“No, no,” answered Mrs. Sullivan. ‘ Only from Dublin.” 

“ And what’s it to be? Tabbinet ?” 

Mrs. Sullivan laughed. “I don’t think you would under- 
stand the description, if I told you all about it. But here’s a 
sketch of it.” She took from under the lid of her desk a print 
from a fashion book, which represented a happily impossible 
young lady with a preposterous waist, in a white satin gown 
and a long veil, simpering over an ivory-bound prayer-book. 

Mr. Sullivan looked atthe print, pushed out his under lip, 
and said, “It’s a comfort to know that, let the gown and 
bonnet people do their worst, they can never make our Clare 
look like that !” 

With which sympathetic speech Mr. Sullivan took his 
departure. 

‘The days wore themselves away, and the bustle of pleasant 
preparation went on at Myrtle Hill. Henry Warburton was a 
very easy-going, good-natured man, and, provided that he had 
Clare’s uninterrupted society for two or three hours of each 
day, he did not grumble, after the fashion of most bridegrooms 
elect, at her being engrossed by all sorts of people and things 
during the remainder of the time. Besides, had he not to be per- 
petually running down to the harbour to visit the “Sea Kagle,” 
and to inspect the arrangements which were being made on 
board that beautiful and beloved boat for the accommodation of 
its fair mistress. Everything went well with the young people, 
everybody was pleased; and even Miss Caroline Valence was 
reconciled to the fact that the prize of the season had been carried 
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off by Clare Sullivan. “That is a sort of thing that cannot 
occur twice,” she remarked to herself; “and though they are 
to live here, and she will be going out a great deal, no doubt, 
still, as we have not quite adopted English manners and morals 
in the County Cork, the young married women don’t get all 
the attention, and all the partners here. Besides, the War- 
burtons will give parties.” 

Thus, even to her relations with her jealous friend, all went 
rightly for the popular and happy girl. 

It was within three days of the wedding, and Clare and 
her mother were alone. Mr. Sullivan and his son-in-law elect 
had gone to a “ man’s party,” and the mother and daughter 
felt, without saying it to each other, that that was the last 
evening in the lives of both that they should have to pass 
together with their old relations still unchanged. To-morrow 
the house would be full of people ; for the wedding was to be 
a gay one, and Clare’s cousins (the bridesmaids) were coming 
from Dublin. 

Mrs. Sullivan and her daughter were sitting in the pretty 
room which had been specially fitted up for Clare, and which 
contained all the little treasures which a girl accumulates 
within her own sanctum. The room was to remain un- 
changed until her return. She had placed her mother in the 
easy-chair, covered with pink and grey cretonne, and turned it 
towards the wide window and balcony, full of flower-pots and 
birdeages, and had placed herself on a footstool by her mother’s 
side. The evening was very warm and beautiful, and the twi- 
light was sweet and solemn. ‘The girl had been talking gaily 
to her mother for some time, but she became thoughtful, and 
leaned her head on the arm of the chair, her hair touching 
Mrs. Sullivan’s hand, in silence. Her mother was also silent, 
and her gaze, directed to the prospect beyond the house, had 
little consciousness of the scene in it. 

“Mamma,” said Clare at length, “I wish you would tell 
me about your wedding. You never have told me anything 
about it. Was it a very pretty wedding? Was it gay? 
What did you wear? I suppose even wedding-dresses were 
different in those days.” 

She had raised her head, and was looking at her mother. 

‘Do tell me all about it; you can’t think how much I 
should like to know; and this is the very best time for me to 
hear it. I really don’t know anything about you when you 
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were a girl, mamma, except that you were not so happy as I 
am, for you hadn’t a mother. So tell me about yourself now.” 
Mrs. Sullivan looked down upon her daughter’s eager face 
with a smile as she said, “ My wedding was a very gay one, 
darling, but there were circumstances connected with it which 
brought me into a good deal of trouble at the time, and for long 
afterwards, and I have never spoken of them of late years.” 

“Trouble, mamma! Had it anything to do with papa?” 

“ Nothing in the sense of unhappiness between us, darling ; 
but the trouble-came heavily upon him. I will tell you the , 
story, for it will make you understand how much reason we 
have to love and respect your father. Get mea shawl; we 
will not close the window, or light the candles.” 

“Tt is just the time for a story,” said Clare, as she care- 
fully placed a shawl round her mother’s shoulders, and then 
resumed her seat by her side; “and I don’t mind there being 
trouble in it, since it is over long ago.” 

















CHAPTER III. 


“Wuen I was a girl,” began Mrs. Sullivan, “ my father, my 
brother, who was older than J, and could remember our 
mother, lived in an old house on the road between Cork and 
Blarney. It was a roomy house, but very dull, and the garden 
had high walls round it. . The house was pulled down fifteen 
years ago, and Mr. Monroe bought the land; there is not any 
likeness at all between the place now and what it was. We 
lived a very quiet life there, until my brother took it into his 
head to go to sea, and could not be persuaded out of it by our 
father or by me, or by any of the friends who tried to persuade 
him. It was a pity; he had had a good education for those 
times, and his father idolized him. He was never half so fond 
of me, though he was a good father to me also. The first 
trouble I can remember was when Terence left us, to make a 
long voyage to China. After he was gone, my father and I 
were more together, and I began to understand more about 
his affairs, and to know that he was not very well off. Not 
that I wanted anything I had not, or that we were not com- 
fortable at home; but I could see that my father was what we 
used to call feted? about things, and that he was rather 
helpless in his ways. He was a most amiable man; I never al 
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in the County Cork, the young married women don’t get all 
the attention, and all the partners here. Besides, the War- 
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Thus, even to her relations with her jealous friend, all went 
rightly for the popular and happy girl. 

It was within three days of the wedding, and Clare and 
her mother were alone. Mr. Sullivan and his son-in-law elect 
had gone to a “ man’s party,” and the mother and daughter 
felt, without saying it to each other, that that was the last 
evening in the lives of both that they should have to pass 
together with their old relations still unchanged. ‘To-morrow 
the house would be full of people; for the wedding was to be 
a gay one, and Clare’s cousins (the bridesmaids) were coming 
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contained all the little treasures which a girl accumulates 
within her own sanctum. The room was to remain un- 
changed until her return. She had placed her mother in the 
easy-chair, covered with pink and grey cretonne, and turned it 
towards the wide window and balcony, full of flower-pots and 
birdeages, and had placed herself on a footstool by her mother’s 
side. The evening was very warm and beautiful, and the twi- 
light was sweet and solemn. ‘The girl had been talking gaily 
to her mother for some time, but she became thoughtful, and 
leaned her head on the arm of the chair, her hair touching 
Mrs. Sullivan’s hand, in silence. Her mother was also silent, 
and her gaze, directed to the prospect beyond the house, had 
little consciousness of the scene in it. 

“Mamma,” said Clare at length, “I wish you would tell 
me about your wedding. You never have told me anything 
about it. Was it a very pretty wedding? Was it gay? 
What did you wear? I suppose even wedding-dresses were 
different in those days.” 

She had raised her head, and was looking at her mother. 

“Do tell me all about it; you can’t think how much I 
should like to know ; and this is the very best time for me to 
hear it. I really don’t know anything about you when you 
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were a girl, mamma, except that you were not so happy as I 
am, for you hadn’t a mother. So tell me about yourself now.” 
Mrs. Sullivan looked down upon her daughter’s eager face 
with a smile as she said, “ My wedding was a very gay one, 
darling, but there were circumstances connected with it which 
brought me into a good deal of trouble at the time, and for long 
afterwards, and I have never spoken of them of late years.” 

“Trouble, mamma! Had it anything to do with papa?” 

“ Nothing in the sense of unhappiness between us, darling ; 
but the trouble -came heavily upon him. I will tell you the 
story, for it will make you understand how much reason we 
have to love and respect your father. Get me a shawl; we 
will not close the window, or light the candles.” 

“Tt is just the time for a story,” said Clare, as she care- 
fully placed a shawl round her mother’s shoulders, and then 
resumed her seat by her side; ‘‘ and I don’t mind there being 
trouble in it, since it is over long ago.” 
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“Wuen I was a girl,” began Mrs. Sullivan, “ my father, my 
brother, who was older than I, and could remember our 
mother, lived in an old house on the road between Cork and 
Blarney. It was a roomy house, but very dull, and the garden 
had high walls round it. _The house was pulled down fifteen 
years ago, and Mr. Monroe bought the land ; there is not any 
likeness at all between the place now and what it was. We 
lived a very quiet life there, until my brother took it into his 
head to go to sea, and could not be persuaded out of it by our 
father or by me, or by any of the friends who tried to persuade 
him. It was a pity; he had had a good education for those 
times, and his father idolized him. He was never half so fond 
of me, though he was a good father to me also. The first 
trouble I can remember was when Terence left us, to make a 
long voyage to China. After he was gone, my father and I 
were more together, and I began to understand more about 
his affairs, and to know that he was not very well off. Not 
that I wanted anything I had not, or that we were not com- 
fortable at home; but I could see that my father was what we 
used to call ‘ bothered’ about things, and that he was rather 
helpless in his ways. He was a most amiable man ; I never 
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knew a gentler or kinder heart than your grandfather’s, but he 
was not quick or ready ; he had none of the practical ability 
which your father possesses, none of that decided manner 
which makes one feel that he has thoroughly considered a 
matter, and made up his mind about it on the soundest 
grounds. My father had a hesitating way with him, as if he 
had gone astray in life, and he had a puzzled look in his face. 
How often when you have been doing your lessons, and not 
getting on with them——” 

“T remember,” softly interrupted Clare, nodding her head 
with emphatic satisfaction in the reflection that the day of 
doing sums was over. 

“ How often I have looked at you, and seen a likeness to 
him in your face. He was in business in Cork, senior partner 
too, and I believe it ought to have been a good business; but 
it never was, and I doubt whether any business which my dear 
father might have had to conduct would ever have been a good 
one. There are men who can’t succeed, he was one of them; 
but they are sometimes more loveable and better loved than 
those with whom everything goes well, who climb the ladder 
of fortune quickly, perhaps because the pushed aside lacks the 
hard self-assertion of the pusher. If ever a man wanted a 
sensible wife, that man was my father; but I don’t think it 
ever occurred to him as a possibility to marry again. I suppose 
no girl could have been happier than I was with my father, 
but my home was not at all like the home we have been able 
to give you, at least, for as long as you can remember. It was 
not very comfortable or orderly, but I did not miss what I had 
never known, and I had plenty of amusement, and very high 
spirits. I was as lively as you are when I was your age, and I 
believe I was almost as well-looking.” 

“Why, mamma,” exclaimed Clare, “ you know you were a 
thousand times better looking! Papa has often told me you 
were the prettiest girl in Cork.” 

“Ah, papa! Yes, he thought so, but then he is not an 
impartial witness. However, never mind that. I was a 
pretty girl,and a very merry and happy girl, when I met your 
papa first,” 

~ “Was he really your first, quite, your very first love?” 
Clare asked her mother, with a sly, demure smile. “Like— 
like Henry, you know.” 


“Wait, Clare, let me tell you my story. We have wan- 
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dered off on the unprofitable point of my good looks. I was 
telling you about my high spirits, and general content with 
things as they were. I was very fond of dancing, and there 
was a great deal of dancing in those days; parties were not so 
grand and so expensive as they are now, but they were more 
numerous, and we certainly did not enjoy them less, when a 
white muslin gown over a calico slip, and a pink or blue sash, 
formed quite a grand evening dress. What would you say to 
that, Clare ?” 

“T should not like it at all, mother,” said Clare, with 
entire frankness, “‘but I suppose if everybody else wore the 
same, I should not much mind.” 

“There’s a great deal in that. My father used to allow 
me to ask anybody I pleased to our house, and never refused 
to take me anywhere. We had a numerous acquaintance, and 
the only grievance of my life was that we lived in the country, 
and not in the town. I had to trust to my friends who had 
jaunting-cars to take me about, to any distances beyond a 
walk. There was a regular car, which brought my father to 
his business every day ; it accommodated four gentlemen, who 
paid so much yearly ; but there was no place to spare for me. 
I remember well how I used to make my evening dress up 
into a parcel, and send it down in the well of the car to the 
houses of my party-giving friends, and walk into town in the 
evening, just as ready to ‘dance all night till the broad day- 
light? as any of your black pets in your Christy collection. 
I need not tell you, then, that I was not at all sorry when my 
father told me—it was the day before my eighteenth birthday— 
that he had some idea of selling our house and moving into 
town. I knew there was something in it he did not like, for 
the puzzled look in his face was more marked than usual, and 
he told me presently that it might not look well, perhaps ; 
that we were “ better considered”’ by living out of the town, 
but he had an offer for the house, and so on—particulars I 
need not go into. There was good accommodation—in fact, a 
large house over his offices ; his business was a branch of the 
shipping trade,—and he thought he had better go and live 
there. I was delighted beyond measure ; it was the very best 
thing he could have proposed, and I was only impatient to 
make the move at once. It was not long delayed; but in the 
meantime an incident occurred which did not give me much 
concern at the time, but which had some bearing on the future 
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of my story. There are people who say no woman ought to 
acknowledge that any man except her husband ever asked her 
to marry him; because no man proposes to a woman unless she 
has given him reason to believe that she means to accept him. 
This may be true as a general rule, but it had an exception in 
my case. I never was more surprised or less pleased in my 
life, than when a certain Mr. James Downing, the son of a 
distiller, who was a very rich man, proposed to me at a party 
given by his mother. I had come into town, and was staying 
at a friend’s house—it was my eighteenth birthday—and the 
party was quite an event. I enjoyed the dancing, as usual ; 
but I was genuinely unaware that Mr. Downing was paying me 
more attention than usual, and when he detained me in a little 
conservatory at the back of the drawing-room, and asked me 
the important question, as if there could not be the least doubt 
in the world about the answer which he was to receive, I was 
angry and frightened. At first he would not receive my 
answer as final, but when, under the influence of both fear and 
anger, which when combined form desperation, I made my 
meaning perfectly plain, he told me I was nothing but a heart- 
less coquette, and had deliberately led him to make a fool of 
himself for the pleasure of triumphing over him, and that I 
might count upon his never forgetting the affront I had 
put upon him. I was roused by this to anger unmixed by 
any regret, and I told him that I cared as little for his threats 
as I cared for himself, and begged that henceforth he would 
not venture to claim acquaintance with me. You will wonder 
when I tell you, Clara, that this unmanly man carried the 
story of his proposal and my refusal of it to his mother, and 
to other triends of mine, and that I was severely blamed among 
them. His mother would have been desperately angry if I 
had married Mr. Downing, for whom she wanted a girl with a 
fortune, not poor Kate Cronin, with nothing but vague possi- 
bilities of a small dowry; but, at the same time, she was 
excessively indignant that poor Kate Cronin should have 
presumed to refuse her son. I heard a great deal about it at 
the time, and Mrs. Downing ceased to invite me to her parties ; 
but I put the matter out of my mind, which was soon filled 
with another subject, for it was about this time that your papa 
and I first met.” 

“Oh, tell me about that, mamma! This is the really in- 
teresting part of the story.” 
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“It was in a very prosaic way that the meeting came 
about, my dear. Your father was a clerk in the house of 
Matthewson and Joyce, and it was the junior partner who 
wanted to buy our house. Mr. Sullivan called to see my father 
with a letter from the junior partner, and my father was ill and 
could not see him. He sent me into the parlour with a message 
in answer to Mr. Joyce’s letter, and——” 

“ And papa fell in love with you on the spot. Of course 
he did. He could not help it.” 

“T don’t know about that. At all events, he brought a 
second message the next day, and a third the day after; and 
by the time the bargain for our house was concluded, and it 
was settled that we were to remove to Cork, I had learnt a 
great deal about Redmond Sullivan, and especially that he 
stood very high in the estimation of Messrs. Matthewson and 
Joyce, who considered him a clever man of business, and 
who would, he believed, be not unwilling to take him into 
partnership, if he could bring a comparatively small sum 
of money into the business. ‘T'hat was the day of small things, 
and little did we ever think that the future could bring such 
good gifts to us. That future wasa long way off, and between 
us and it there lay serious troubles. My father sold the house, 
and we removed to Cork. I was delighted with the change. 
We had brought with us all our old furniture and books, and 
the house on the Quay, over the offices, soon began to look quite 
homelike. But I found, to my great surprise, that we were 
supposed to have come down in the world by the change, and 
that hints were abroad that my father’s business was doing 
less well than ever, and that, in fact, there were troublous 
times ahead of him. A little inquiry enabled me to trace 
these reports to Mrs. Downing and her son, and I suffered 
from them almost as much as they could have desired me to 
suffer, for, though I knew little of business matters, I was 
aware that such rumours would injure my father’s credit, and 
I blamed myself for them. If only I had not had the mis- 
fortune first to attract and then to offend Mr. Downing, there 
would not have been those rumours. But, though I felt this 
annoyance keenly, it and every other soon gave way to the 
great happiness that was coming into my life; and it was 
destined also to be put entirely aside by a great sorrow. 
Within six months after my father and I came to live in Cork, 
your father and I were engaged to one another (with every 
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prospect of along engagement before us), and the news had 
come to us of my brother’s death. He had done well in his 
chosen career, and had been home three times. He died 
of fever at Shanghai, and my father, though he bore the 
news with external calmness and resignation, never really 
recovered it; he became more puzzled and uncertain in his 
ways than ever, and I believe the business drifted more and 
more. 

“You have often seen the miniature of your father, taken 
at that time, and it is very like him, so that you can imagine 
what a contrast his bright resolute face, and his energetic ways, 
presented to my father’s timid and discouraged looks and 
manner. Perhaps it was the contrast which made Redmond 
Sullivan so attractive to him; anyhow, he liked him so much 
that even if he had had any prudent ideas about the unfitness 
or unwisdom of an attachment between Redmond and me, 
I do not think he would have taken courage to act on them. 
He had not any, however, and when I told him that Redmond 
Sullivan had asked me to be his wife, that we were prepared 
to wait until his circumstances should be better, and that we 
hoped he would sanction an engagement which was pretty 
sure to be condemned by all my other relatives and friends, 
he was as much astonished as if he had not been seeing the 
young man constantly, and seeing him in close attendance 
upon me on every possible opportunity. 

“You'll have to wait, child,’ was all he said in the way of 
objection ; ‘you couldn’t marry on Sullivan’s salary, and what 
I can give you; but if you and he don’t mind waiting for a 
good turn of fortune, I don’t see that you can do better. He’s 
the best and wisest fellow I ever knew, and I could die happy 
trusting you to him.’ These words of my father’s were as good 
as a fortune to me at the time. We were well contented to wait, 
and the happiest of the happy. Redmond was already high 
in the esteem and confidenve of his employers, and we had the 
hopeful trust in the future which comes easily to young lovers.” 

“T don’t thnk I should have been so contented as you 
were, mamma. J think I should have been afraid, too, of being 
not well off.” 

‘“‘T dare say ; and it would not be natural you should be 
otherwise. Your bringing-up has been very different from 
mine. Well, we waited, and waited, and our friends talked of 
our engagement as being the most foolish thing possible, and 
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some prophesied that it would never ‘come to anything ;’ and 
others said they wondered, considering my father had consented 
to allow me to ‘throw myself away,’ that he did not let us 
marry, and take up our abode with him. That would have 
seemed a simple plan indeed, but my father never proposed it, 
and when Redmond heard that other people talked of it, he 
told me he would not wish it, even for the sake of hastening 
our marriage ; 2 man ought to make his wife’s home for her, 
and always be master in his own. At length, one day, when 
our engagement had lasted two years, and I was twenty, 
Redmond told me that a chance had arisen for us, if my father 
could enable him to avail himself of it. He had been increas- 
ingly useful to the firm in whose employment he was of late ; 
and they had told him if he could bring into the business the 
sum of two thousand pounds, they would give him a partner- 
ship.” 

“Two thousand pounds!” said Clare; “ that’s what papa 
is going to give me. Is it because it was the founding of his 
fortune ? How delightful to find papa out in a bit of romance 
like that ! ”” 

“ Wait a little, and you’ll find your papa out in a yet more 
romantic notion. Two thousand pounds seemed an enormous 
and impossible sum to me then, and of great magnitude to 
Redmond; but he thoughi it not unlikely my father might be 
able to give it, as there was only me to be provided for then. 
Here would be an immediate provision for me, and a better one 
than we could possibly expect to obtain by waiting ever so 
patiently. I could only say that I was quite certain my father 
would give Redmond, or rather me, the money if he could, and 
advise him to speak to him frankly and at once. This Redmond 
did, and my father met the matter in exactly the spirit which I 
expected. He told Redmond more about his affairs than he 
had ever before admitted, acknowledged that his business was 
not prosperous, but said he had always intended to give me 
the small dowry he could afford on my wedding-day, being 
averse to exposing it to any risk by keeping the money in 
the business until his death, that he could give the two 
thousand pounds, and that he entirely approved of the purchase 
of a partnership for Redmond with that money. Redmond 
expressed his gratitude to my father very warmly, and came 
in the highest spirits to tell me of his success, and to discuss 


our consequent arrangements. 
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“Tt was on just such a day as this has been, and at the 
same season of the year, that your father and I and my father 
settled all about my wedding. My father, like most of the 
undecided people whom I have known, always wanted to do 
anything he really had made up his mind to, in a hurry, and he 
wished me to be married now without any further delay. We 
were to ‘get the wedding over first,’ he said, and to have a 
short marriage tour, and then to come back, and stay with him 
for a while, when the partnership could be concluded, and our 
future abode fixed upon. He grew quite cheerful and excited 
in talking about it. How well I remember his dear face, and 
his eager blue eyes, which had something childlike in them to 
the last, as he said, when Redmond was going away that night, 
‘You shall have the two thousand pounds in good bank-notes 
that day, when Father Byrne has made you and Kate man and 
wife.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘“‘T was very happy and very busy when the time fixed for my 
marriage drew near, and I made a great deal more ado about 
my small preparations than they demanded. My father was 
pleased, and Redmond was in the highest spirits.” 

“Mamma,” interrupted Clare, “do tell me what your 
wedding-dress was? Satin, or moiré, or plain silk?” 

“Neither of the three, my dear; it was only worked 
muslin—tambour they called it—over a lutestring slip, and 
it would not be thought good enough to wear at a tea-party 
in these days.” 

“ What did you do with it ? I mean to keep my wedding- 
dress all my life.” 

“T have kept mine. It is in this house ; but 1 have never 
looked at it from that day to this.” 

“Mamma! Why? You were never sorry, were you, for—” 

“ For having married your father? Never. I should have 
been very ungrateful to Providence and to him if I had ever 
been anything but thankful, But for all that, I have never 
hked to dwell much on my wedding-day, and now you shall 
hear why. It came, a beautiful bright day it was, and we 
were a merry party. My father and I had had a long talk 
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the evening before, and he had said more to me about himself, 
his young days, my mother and my brother, than ever 
previously. He had an idea that it was not good for young 
people to be talked to about solemn things or business matters, 
but now that I was going to be married, he thought I might 
be treated as a grown-up person. I knew and understood 
my father better within the last few hours I was ever to pass 
in my old home in the old relations, than I had done in 
all the years I had lived with him.” 

“ Tt was like this talk of ours, mother.” 

“Yes, in some degree. Well, the day came, and the 
hour for our marriage, and the party, which was large at the 
church and afterwards, but very small leaving the house, 
only myself and my father and one bridesmaid (your godmother, 
Clare, she went into the Presentation Convent when you were 
three months old), and a friend of my father’s. As we were 
driving along the quay, on our way to the church, my father 
put his hand to the breast pocket of his coat, and pulled out 
the end of a bundle of crisp white paper. Only the end, 
not the whole of the parcel. 

““¢ Do you see that, Kate, my darling? ’ he said. 

*¢T see it, father. What is it?’ 

“¢Tt’s your dowry, my dear. It will be in Redmond 
Sullivan’s pocket to-day.’ 

“ Mr. Kempston was looking out of the carriage window, 
and had not noticed what we were saying. My father 
buttoned his coat over the precious parcel, and in a few 
minutes we had reached the church, and there stood Redmond 
with his friends, waiting for me.” 

“ Just as it will be on Wednesday, mamma,”’ said Clare, 
and her mother laid her hand upon the girl’s bright hair, 
and smoothed it with a gentle but absent touch. 

“It was soon over, and I was walking out of the church, 
leaning on my husband’s arm, seeing the faces around me, 
indeed, and the scene, but feeling as if it were all a dream. 
I had to rouse myself, though, when we reached home, for 
there was no one to do the honours for me, and the people 
we expected arrived almost as soon as ourselves. The break- 
fast was a long affair, and there was some speech-making, and 
then it was time for us to leave. Our honeymoon trip was to 
be a very modest one. We had neither money nor time 
for the excursions that are in fashion in these days, and had to 
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content ourselves with a trip to Killarney. The parlour, 
as we called the room we dined in, and the drawing-room, 
were on the same floor, and divided by a folding-door. Ona 
small table in a window of the drawing-room the wedding-cake 
was placed, and when the breakfast was over I left the table, 
and went into the next room to cut the cake. Redmond 
stood beside me, and my father opposite to him. 

““¢T believe this is the last of the ceremonies,’ he said 
to me in a half whisper; but my father heard him, and 
answered :— 

“¢* Not quite. There’s another, and a more important one. 
I promised you should have Kate’s dowry to-day, in good 
bank notes, and here it is.’ 

‘He handed the packet, the end of which he had shown 
me, to Redmond. 

“Count them,’ he said. Redmond did so. I felt that 
he was a little vexed by the publicity, and, indeed, the 
ostentation of the transaction. It was an error in taste, on 
my father’s part, no doubt, and it made me feel confused and 
embarrassed. Every one looked and listened. 

“Redmond glanced round at me, and then rapidly turned 
over the bank-notes. 

“¢ All right, isn’t it?’ said my father. ‘Two thousand 
pounds.’ 

“«<T'wo thousand pounds, sir, thank you.’ 

“Redmond turned to me, and said quickly, ‘I think it is 
nearly time for us to start.’ 

“He then began to talk to the person nearest him. 

“T beckoned to my bridesmaid, who was at the other end of 
the room; she came to me, and Redmond opened the door 
for us to pass through. I went upstairs immediately, and 
several of the ladies present accompanied me ; it was rather a 
scramble, and I hated to have other people in my room while 
I was changing my dress.” 

“What was your going-away dress, mother ?” asked Clare, 
with the irrepressible interest of her sex, age, and circum- 
stances in every detail of the kind. 

‘A very plain brown silk, dear, and a striped shawl of 
the sort that was worn then. You would think it the height 
of dowdiness.”’ 

“It does sound like dowdiness, certainly,” said Clare, with 
a disapproving shake of her bright head. 
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“T thought it quite beautiful, and Redmond said I never 
looked so well in anything.” 

“T suppose you didn’t keep it, mamma?” 

“Meaning the striped shawl. No, I did not. I can re- 
collect its fate, however. It was used up as a wrap to tuck 
you up in your little basket-carriage, in the days when peram- 
bulators were not. But I must get on with my story. My 
wedding-dress was taken off by my bridesmaid, folded up, 
and laid on my bed with my wreath of orange blossoms on the 
top of it, and I put them both into an empty box, and told the 
maid to put the box on the top of a press in my old room. I 
was not half ready when Redmond sent up to say that we must 
go, and I ran down-stairs and said good-bye to everybody in a 
great hurry. My father looked very pale and nervous, and I saw 
that when it came to the point he felt my leaving him very 
much. So that I left the house in great confusion and agitation. 

“ Three days had passed away, and we had been constantly 
out, enjoying all the beautiful scenery at Killarney, and I sup- 
pose we were as happy as any two people ever were in this 
world. Though we were not beginning life with very grand 
prospects, they were fair enough, and Redmond was full of 
courage, energy, and content. On the fourth day it rained 
heavily, and we were evidently condemned to remain indoors. 
Redmond announced, when he perceived this state of things, 
that he should devote the morning to writing letters and going 
through some business papers. I sat quietly down to some 
needlework, and he was busy with his papers for some time 
before he spoke to me at all. At length he said— 

“*T am writing to the firm, Kate. Should you like to 
know what it is about ?’ 

“Twas delighted at the idea of learning anything con- 
cerning his business, and listened eagerly while he read the 
letter he had just written. I remember it well; but it has 

nothing to do with my story. After we had talked about it a 
little, Redmond said— 

“ « By the way, Kate, you may as well let me have the 
money now ; I can pay it from here, and it will be pleasant to 
get the business settled and done with.” 

“¢The money!’ I answered, in astonishment. ‘ What 
money ?” 

“¢What money! Why, your two thousand pounds, of 


course,’ 
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“© My two thousand pounds! I haven’t got it, Redmond. 
My father did not give it to me; he gave it to you.’ 

«¢ ¢ Yes” he answered, smiling, ‘but I gave it to you.’ 

“A thrill of terror passed over me. I could not venture 
to contradict him, but I felt certain that I had never seen the 
money after it had left my father’s hands—had never touched 
it. Iwas so much frightened that I could not speak, and I 
felt that my face was quite pale and cold. 

‘“<<« What ails you?’ asked Redmond. ‘ ‘I'he money was in 
the parcel I asked you to take care of for me, after our wed- 
ding breakfast.’ 

“‘ ¢Parcel—take care,’ I stammered. ‘I don’t remember 
—I don’t know—I have no parcel.’ 

“He started up. ‘Good Heavens!’ he exclaimed, ‘ what 
have you done with it? Try to remember, darling; collect 
yourself. Don’t be alarmed, but try to remember. After 
breakfast, at the foot of the stairs, before we went away, I just 
said, “‘ Take care of this for me.” I was going to see after the 
carriage.’ 

“T tried to recall the circumstances, but all in vain. I 
remembered that he was at the foot of the stairs when I 
came down, and that he tcok my arm in his, and brought 
me very quickly through the crowd of people in the hall to 
where my father was, but I could remember nothing more. 
He repeated the facts over and over, but they made no 
impression on me, and I could only conclude that he had 
intended to give the parcel into my charge, and had fancied 
that he did so. I searched everything which I had with me, 
the dress I had worn, and every corner of my boxes; in 
terrible haste and fright, but quite in vain; the money could 
nowhere be found. Redmond either was not so much alarmed 
as I was, or he concealed his fears for my sake. My dread was 
that he had let the parcel fall in the crowd about the house . 
door, and that the money had been picked up by some of the 
idlers about; or that he had dropped it in the hall, and it had 
been swept up as torn waste paper. I did not venture to tell 
him how hopeless I felt, but I proposed that he should write 
at once to my father, to have search made for the parcel. But 
he objected, saying that we had better return at once to Cork. 
This we did, and I could not tell you the effect which our 
return and the cause of it had upon my father. No tidings 
of the missing money awaited us; everything that:could be 
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done in the way of search and inquiry was done, but all to no 
purpose. The parcel was not found then, or since.” 

“Do you mean never, mamma ?” 

“I do mean never, my darling. The two thousand pounds 
which my poor father gave me on my wedding-day, my ‘ for- 
tune,’ which he could so ill afford to give me, was hopelessly 
lost. It seems almost incredible, it would be quite incredible, 
if one were telling the story of any other man than my father, 
but he had no memorandum of the numbers of the notes, which 
were of various amounts, which made up the sum, and Red- 
mond had merely glanced at them at his request, as a matter 
of form. The case was hopeless, the money was gone; 
though we kept on hoping against hope for weeks, at last we 
despaired, and then came the first real proof—I have had many 
since—of your father’s strength of character, courage, and 
patience. The first thing which had to be given up was the 
prospect of the partnership in the firm of Matthewson and 
Joyce; the second was the prospect of a house of our own. 
Redmond’s position was again that which it had been while 
we were engaged. He had only to fall back upon his former 
post with his former salary, and the only way in which my 
father could help us was by letting us live with him. Thus, 
then, under very different auspices than we had expected, we 
settled down in the old house. Our eldest child was born, and 
died, in the room I had occupied as a girl, and two years later, 
our second child was born and died there too. Your father 
had bettered his position during that time, however; the tide 
was well on the turn when you, a summer child, a ‘Sunday 
child,’ came to us.” 

“But did you never recollect about the money? Was 
papa’s mistake never cleared up? Did he blame you?” Clare’s 
mind could hardly follow the story beyond that one point. 

“Nothing was ever known. I am convinced your father 
did not give me the parcel, even if he said the words to me 
which he thinks he said; that the money was dropped in the 
hurry and confusion of our departure. The story was widely 
known, and it was not very long before I had to sustain the 
bitter addition to our misfortune of the cruellest calumnies in 
reference to it. They originated with the rich man whom | 
had refused, and with his mother, and they took a form equally 
ingenious and hurtful to me. It was dexterously circulated in 
Cork that the whole of ‘the transaction of Kate Cronin’s 
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dowry,’ as they called it, was a plot to deceive and entrap 
Redmond Sullivan ; though what he was to be entrapped into, 
considering how long we had been engaged, was not very clear. 
Your poor grandfather’s mistaken bit of parade in giving Red- 
mond the money before so many witnesses was twisted into a 
deliberate scheme to defraud him, to be carried out with my 
assistance. It was well known, they said, that Nicholas Cronin 
had not two thousand pounds outside of his business to spare, 
and Redmond Sullivan had been humbugged. I had given 
the money back to my father when I had the befooled husband 
quite secure, and that is the way the trick was done. One 
individual, more candid than the others, did object, I was told, 
to this theory, on the ground that it was Redmond, and not 
my father, who had confided the notes to my care; but this 
plea for me was set aside with more spite than logic by the 
argument that a fortunate accident had helped me in that par- 
ticular, but at any rate I would have managed it somehow. A 
serious attempt was made to persuade your father to adopt this 
monstrous version of his terrible loss, but he merely put it 
away in his quietly decisive manner, and after some time, when 
he saw that the ill-natured stories in circulation, and the 
avoidance of me by some former acquaintances who thought 
proper to believe them, were telling upon my spirits, he made 
me promise him that I would never allude to the lost dowry in 
any way, either to himself or to any one else, and that I would 
put it out of my mind so far as it was possible for me to do so. 

“Time went on, and we prospered, and in one way the loss 
of the money produced an immediately good result. My 
father confided all his affairs to Redmond, and he put his mind 
to my father’s business as well as to his own, with equal suc- 
cess. When your grandfather died, ten years ago, he was @ 
prosperous man, and your father had long been a partner in 
the firm of Matthewson and Joyce. His services were too valu- 
able to be jeopardised, and had well deserved such a recogni- 
tion. That is our history, my darling, and you see there’s a 
little bit of romance in your father’s feeling about that particular 
sum of two thousand pounds, though, as he says himself, it is 
not often a man has to say that he has built prosperity on the 
loss of a fortune.” 

For some moments after her mother ceased to speak, Clare 
kept silence. At last she said, with a tremor in her voice :— 

‘“‘T am so glad you have told me all this, mother. It makes 
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me know you both better. How strange it is that you should 
have begun life with such trials, and that everything should 
be so prosperous for Harry and me.” 

‘That is the recompense for all our trials, darling.” 

Another silence ; Clare holding her mother’s hand. Then 
she spoke in a hurry— 

“ There’s something I should like so very much, and oh, I 
do so hope you will let me have it.” 

« What is it?” 

Mrs. Sullivan’s smile implied that there was little danger 
of a refusal. 

“Tt is to let me wear at my wedding something that you 
wore at yours! The things are there; let me open the box, 
mamma. I should so like to be the one to open it.” 

“ Tf—if you like,” said Mrs. Sullivan, with a little reluct- 
ance. ‘ Kverything will be faded and useless, I’m afraid. 
But you shall do it, if you like.” 

“Your wreath, mamma, your wreath! I could have a 
spray out of it, at all events, and put it in a glass case with 
my own afterwards. Wouldn’t that be nice? Let me get the 
box ; there’s plenty of time before papa and Henry come home. 
It?s in the box-room, isn’t it? The corded box in the far 
corner ; I’m sure that’s the one.” 

Mrs. Sullivan assented. 

“Where’s the key ?” 

**T don’t know, I have not had it for years. You had 
better get James to open the lock, it’s quite a common one.” 

And may I bring it here?” 

“You may. But light the candles before you go. It is 
almost dark.” 

Clare complied, and then went off rejoicing on her errand, 
leaving her mother to many memories and reflections, which 
were not without emotion. 

“ Why, mother, the box wasn’t locked at all,” said Clare, as 
she re-entered the room. ‘It was only corded. I just raised 
the lid, but I did not touch a thing until I brought it to you. 
Put it down there, James, please.” She pointed to the space 
beside her mother’s chair. 

The man left the room, and Clare went down on her knees 
with great alacrity, and raised the lid of the box. A sheet of 
limp and yellow tissue paper first disclosed itself. Clare 


looked at her mother. 
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“Go on, dear. Take the things out.” 

“Here's the wreath!” and Clare daintily picked up, and 
swung between her fingers, a garland of orange-blossoms of a 
form long unseen. The delicate flowers were slightly yellowed, 
but in perfect preservation. 

“There, mamma,” said Clare; “ that will do beautifully. 
Here’s a lovely tendril. And to think that you wore that on 
your pretty hair five-and-twenty years ago!” She laid the 
wreath on her mother’s lap, and dived into the box again. 

“Here’s the veil!” She displayed a scarf of Limerick 
lace, such as brides in Ireland wore in the fourth decade of 
this century, and, hanging it without comment on the back of 
a chair, put her arm deeper down into the box, and lifted out 
the wedding-dress. Mother and daughter both looked at it 
in silence, almost with awe. A thousand recollections were 
awakened in the breast of the one; a strange sense, felt for the 
first time, of the sadness of change and time, stirred in the 
breast of the other, as they looked at the muslin and silk, per- 
fectly new, and yet so old-fashioned : the garment of one day, 
with a history so old. 

“Tl lay it on the bed,” said Clare, and rose from her 
knees. She shook out the gown and looked at it, laughing. 

“What a funny gown,” she said. ‘ You could not get into 
it now, mamma. [have such a mind to put it on, and surprise 
papa when he comes home. Do let me, mother! Men are so 
absurdly ignorant about women’s clothes that I do believe I 
could persuade papa, and even Henry, that it is my own 
wedding gown. May I?” 

“ By all means, if it amuses you, my dear,” replied her 
mother, who was following Clare’s movements with her 
thoughtful eyes. 

“Oh, that’s delightful! The maids have begged so hard 
that I should not put on my wedding gown beforehand, I have 
been obliged to promise them, but they cannot make out that 
it can be unlucky to put on yours.” 

She took off her wedding-dress in a moment, and put on the 
quaint-looking gown. It fitted her slim young figure perfectly, 
and her mother saw before her an exact image, save for the 
colour of the hair, of what she herself had been when she wore 
that gown for the first and last time. Clare was standing 
before the glass, looking upon herself with childish glee, and 
making little dancing movements with her feet, when she said : 
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“Had they pockets in those times? Here’s one, I declare, 
and your gloves in it.” She pulled them out. “ And some- 
thing else, mamma. What’s this?” She turned towards her 
mother, with something stretched between her hands. “Oh, 
mamma, mamma, it’s a parcel of paper—of bank-notes.”’ 

“What! What do you say,” exclaimed Mrs. Sullivan, 
starting up, and taking the object in question from her 
daughter’s hands. Clare leaned against the bed, pale and 
shaking, while her mother eagerly examined the parcel. 

At this moment the door was opened, and Redmond Sul- 
livan came into the room. 

“I got back early,” he began at the threshold. ‘“ What! 
what is that!”? He looked at Clare in amazement, almost in 
alarm. 

“ Don’t be frightened, papa,” she said. “I have only put 
on mamma’s wedding-dress for fun, but there was something 
in the pocket of it.” 

Her father turned to his wife. 

“* What does this mean?” he asked. 

She held out to him the packet of bank-notes, and said, 
“The Lost Dowry !” 

*k * * ** * * 

“‘ How strange that your memory could have been so much 
at fault,” said Redmond Sullivan to his wife, when they were 
discussing this surprising discovery by themselves, while their 
daughter and her betrothed lover were saying a highly tauto- 
logical “‘ Good-night”’ to each other on the lawn; “that you 
shouldn’t have remembered my giving you the parcel.” 

“ How strange that you should have misled my memory as 
you did, by telling me you gave me the parcel after I had 
changed my dress, instead of before ; at the foot of the stairs 
as I came down, instead of at the foot of the stairs as I went 
up.” 

“ Let us divide the blanie,” said Redmond Sullivan, laugh- 
ing ; “we can both afford it. And now, Kate, what will you 
do with your dowry ?” 

“‘T will double Clare’s with it, if you approve.” 


THE END. 
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